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WITHERSPOON TO 
HEAD THE CHICAGO 
MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Carl D. Kinsey, Manager, An- 
nounces Appointment of 
Noted Bassand Voice 
Teacher as Successor to 
Felix Borowski, on Latter’s 
Resignation as President of 
Mid-Western Institution — 
New Head Has Taught in 
Summer Sessions of the Col- 
lege During Eight Seasons 
—Will Assume Post in Fall 


Byer July 11.—Following the 
resignation of Felix Borowski 
as president of the Chicago Musical 
College, Herbert Witherspoon, the 
well-known singer and voice teacher, 
has been chosen head of this famous 
musical institution. Mr. Wither- 
spoon has already taken over his 
duties, although he does not actually 
assume office until the opening of the 
fall term. 

Mr. Borowski will continue in 
charge of his classes throughout the 
Summer master term, and at its close 
will devote himself privately to lit- 
erary pursuits and to composition, 
which have taken an increasing por- 
tion of his time and interest in the 
last several years. 

A very unusual degree of interest has 
been aroused here by news of the change 
of officials owing not only to the promi- 
nence of the musicians involved but also 
to the important place held by so flourish- 
ing and large a school as the Chicago 
Musical College. 

It is felt by local authorities that the 
selection of Mr. Witherspoon, and the 
consequent removal of his entire New 
York school to Chicago, marks a most 
significant trend of music in America. 


Sees Chicago as Center 


_In his statement concerning his deci- 
Sion to accept the presidency Mr. Wither- 
spoon points out the ever-increasing 
Prominence taken by Chicago in the 
field of music, and states his belief that 
this city is one of the great natural art 
centers of the world. The statement of 
Carl D. Kinsey, under whose manage- 
ment the College has shown a truly phe- 
nomenal development, alertness and im- 
portance, points out the fact that Chicago 
naturally a center of American cul- 
ture, and suggests that New York’s in- 
dividuality is in reality of European 
q ality and outlook. He says tersely: 
‘The tide is turning westward to the 
center of the country, to a typical Ameri- 
can city, instead of a Western European 
city, 
| Mr. Witherspoon will remain at the 
ollege for the remainder of July, sailing 
n Aug. 5 to join his wife, Florence 
‘iInkle, soprano, in Europe. He will 
return to Chicago on Oct. 1 to make this 
y his permanent residence. He will 
‘ing with him his entire teaching corps 
m New York, where he has main- 
ned successful vocal studios for the 
t ten years. His own teaching will 
limited to three hours daily, the rest 
his time being devoted to the artistic 
rk of the College. 
Mr. Witherspoon was born in Buffalo 
July 21, 1873, the son of the Rev. and 
's. Orlando Witherspoon. He was 
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HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


Noted Bass and Voice Teacher, Who Has Been Appointed President of the Chicago 


Musical College. 


Mr. Witherspoon Will 


Officially Assume His New Post in the 


Autumn, and Will Make His Permanent Home in the Mid-Western Metropolis 





RAVINIA ADDS FIVE WORKS IN SECOND WEEK 
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11.— The début of 
Elvira de Hidalgo and first perform- 
ances for the season of “Manon,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “L’Elisir d’Amore,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” 
were features of the second week of 
Ravinia opera. “Aida” and “Martha” 
were given repetitions. The season has 
swung immediately into an _ excellent 
stride. The weather has been fine and 
the audiences have been larger by far 
than they were at a_ corresponding 
period last summer. Several of the lead- 
ing singers have established themselves 
very strongly in the favor of the 
Ravinia audiences. The entire company 
seems better balanced and of a more 
nearly average artistic quality than in 
any past season. 

The performance of “Manon,” given 
on Saturday of last week, brought 
Lucrezia Bori and Tito Schipa to the 
chief réles. Miss Bori makes a charm 
ing Manon, not too elegant to be true 
to life, but highly accomplished in win- 
ning the hearts of almost everyone who 
sees her. Mr. Schipa has heretofore ex- 
pressed partiality for the réle of Des 
Grieux, and so, in fact, have his audi- 
ences. The extremes between the 
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“Dream” aria, and that at San Sulpice 
serve better than any other of his roles 
which come to mind in indicating the 
scope and diversity of his powers as an 
operatic artist. Mr. Schipa is in excel- 
lent voice this season. His Des Grieux 
has always been an ardent and romantic 
figure. It has now gained in poise and 
depth. Some delightful performances 
were given by Léon Rothier as the elder 
Des Grieux, Désiré Defrére as_ the 
cousin, and~by Margery Maxwell, Louis 
D’Angelo, Philine Falco, Giordano Pal- 
trinieri, Ada Paggi and Paolo Ananian. 
Louis Hasselmans conducted. 

The Sunday bill was a repetition of 
“Aida,” with Rosa Raisa in the title 
role and Giovanni Martinelli once more 
a resplendent and idolized Radames. Ina 
Bourskaya, Giuseppe Danise and Virgilio 
Lazzari completed the great quintet, and 
Gennaro Papi led the performance. 

“Romeo and Juliet” was sung Tues 
day evening, with Miss Bori as _ the 
heroine, and Armand Tokatyan making 
his season’s début as Romeo. Mr. Tokat- 
yan’s voice is beautiful, and he uses it 
with a great deal more discretion 
than might be expected from a singer 
who fills his performances with so much 
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HOLLYWOOD BOWL 
SERIES LAUNCHED 
BEFORE MULTITUDE 


Fourth Annual Season of Sym- 
phonic Concerts Opened in 
Los Angeles Natural Amphi- 
theater, Under Fritz Rei- 
ner’s Baton—Audience of 
More Than 22,000 Applauds 
First Program—Address of 
Mrs. J. J. Carter, Head of 
Bowl Association, Brings 
Ovation—Noted Conductors 
to Make Guest Appearances 


OS ANGELES, July 11.—Twenty- 
two thousand persons were pres- 
ent at the Hollywood Bowl when the 
fourth annual symphony season of 
concerts “under the stars” was ush- 
ered in by the “Meistersinger” Pre- 
lude on July 7. The musical program 
was preceded by a speech welcoming 
the huge audience and describing the 
aims of the musical series by Mrs. J. 
J. Carter, president of the Hollywood 
Bowl Association. Recognition of the 
debt which the community owes to 
Mrs. Carter’s untiring efforts was 
evident in the resounding ovation 
which greeted her appearance. 

After the address all lights except 
those on the stage were concealed, and 
the program began under the most aus- 
picious and sympathetic of climatic con- 
ditions. 

Fritz Reiner’s appearance was the 
signal for another outburst of welcome. 
The Hungarian conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony led the Los Angeles 
orchestra in a program including, be- 
sides the Wagner work, Strauss’ “Don 
Juan,” Liszt’s Second Rhapsody and 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony. 

Mr. Reiner’s spirited leadership, the 
orchestra’s excellent tone and discipline 
and the remarkable natural acoustics of 
the amphitheater made the concert a 
memorable musical event. The audi- 
ence, which had started hours before in 
order to reach the Bowl on time, sat 
hushed in the darkness. LEach_ note 


Tickets Municipal : 
* Aida” York 


Now Available 


for 


in New 


Free 


HROUGH the courtesy of City 

Chamberlain Philip 3erolz- 
heimer, it will be possible for a 
limited number of musicians and 
others to obtain tickets for the 
first free municipal performance of 
ever given, by addressing 





opera 
Alfred Human, Managing Editor 
of MusicAL AMERICA, 501 Fifth 


Avenue. 

Only tickets for “Aida,” to be 
presented at Ebbets Field on the 
evening of Aug. 1, are available at 
the moment. Applicants should in- 
close a stamped and addressed re- 
turn envelope. 

Tickets for the general public 
are being distributed by the City 
Chamberlain, Municipal Building, 
also by the various Park Commis- 
sioners. A stamped and addressed 
return envelope must be sent for 
one pair of tickets. 
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Witherspoon Is Chosen as New 


Head 


of the Chicago Musical College 
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graduated from Yale in 1895, and quickly 
rose to prominence as an operatic and 
concert bass. He has enjoyed the finest 
reputation as a recital artist, and of 
recent years has won wide recognition 
as a trainer of singers. He studied 
music with Stoeckel and Parker at Yale, 
and later with MacDowell, Bouhy, 
Sbriglia and other famous teachers. His 
concert début was made in New Haven 
in 1896, and his first operatic appear- 
ance was in “Aida” with the Castle 
Square Opera Company in New York. 

He first sang at the Metropolitan 
Opera in 1908 in “Parsifal”’; for eight 
years thereafter he was assigned leading 
bass réles at the New York opera house. 
He has had wide popularity as recitalist 
and as soloist at notable music festivals 
and with famous orchestras of America 
and Europe. 


Mr. Witherspoon’s Statement 


In accepting the presidency of the 
Chicago Musical College, Mr. Wither- 
spoon made the following statement: 

“When the information was brought to 
me that Mr. Felix Borowski had resigned 
as president of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege and subsequent to that information 
the College made me an offer to become 
president of the institution, I was very 
much surprised. I have had to consider 
with great care and some regret giving 
up my own institution in New York, 
which has now been in existence for ten 
years and which was founded before I 
ceased to be a member of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company in New York. My 
own studios in New York, while they 
were private studios, were much larger 
than the average private studio. They 
had been founded upon the highest ar- 
tistic ideals and had been so successful 
as to command a leading position in the 
work of creating singers for public per- 
formance and teachers for the instruc- 
tion of the art of singing. Of course, 
these studios have been my personal 
pride for ten years and have been suc- 
cessful beyond anything I had originally 
expected. 

“In considering the artistic standing 
of the Chicago Musical College, its busi- 
ness integrity under the management of 
Carl D. Kinsey and the possibility of 
reaching so many musical students and 
teachers, I have felt it my duty as well 
as my pleasure to join hands with the 
College and Mr. Kinsey in the further- 
ance of musical education in the Middle 
West. While I have come to this deci- 
sion within a comparatively short period 
of time, my motive has been largely 
actuated by the long experience and as- 
sociation with the College and Mr. Kin- 
sey, as I have already taught during the 
summer sessions in Chicago for the past 
eight years. 

“During that time I have seen a 
really phenomenal growth in the Chi- 
cago Musical College, both from an 
artistic and business standpoint. I have 
seen the College moved from the old 
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Baltimore Aims at Orchestra 


Endowment and Open 


Air Opera 
ALTIMORE, July 11.— An- 
nouncement is made of two 


plans which, if brought to material- = 
ization, will mean much for the : 
artistic life of the city. Through 
the publicity started by Elizabeth 
Ellen Starr, the Baltimore Sym- 
phony may be endowed, according 
to Frederick R. Huber, municipal 
director of music and manager of 
the orchestra. Further develop- 
ments on this matter are looked 
for in the fall. The second plan 
is for summer opera at the 
Stadium. Dr. Hugh Young has 
been working toward this end, and 
through him the Park Board has 
the scheme under consideration. 
Mr. Huber is also backing the idea. 
Although it may be too late this 
season to organize open-air per- 
formances, the public interest 
aroused points toward a series of 
opera at the Stadium next year. 
FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 
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+0 me paste by Moffett 
Carl D. Kinsey, Manager of the Chicago 
Musical College 


everything done that human brain could 
think of to improve the artistic sur- 
roundings of and the material influences 
for the students of the college. I have 
seen enormous improvement in the gen- 
eral excellence of the teaching in the 
institution. ‘ Even during my time the 
college has drawn a much larger number 
of students. It has graduated them with 
even higher honors and standards and 
it has improved its staff of teachers. 


Great Growth of Middle West 


“Chicago has become during my career 
of thirty years a great musical center, 
as well as a business center. As I look 
back at the first time that I sang in 
this city in 1897 and consider conditions 
in Chicago and also the great develop- 
ment of the Middle West, it seems al- 
most like a fairy tale in the extraor- 
dinary development which has_ been 
brought to my attention and which has 
largely affected my own experience in 
life and art. 

“T believe Chicago to be one of the 
great natural art centers of the world. 
I believe that, with the right coopera- 
tion, we can even improve upon the 
existing conditions and that we can 
raise by patience, endurance and con- 
tinued work, the high standards of the 
Chicago Musical College which every- 
body knows do now exist. I believe also 
that we can create a remarkable spirit 
of cooperation in the College, that we 
can secure even more enthusiasm among 
the pupil element who come to study 
here beeause they value the College as 
an institution and the teacher as an in- 
dividual. 

“I believe my experience has been 
broad enough in living in different quar- 
ters of the world to give some im- 
portance to this prophecy. I hope 
that the directors of the College and 
each and every teacher and employee 
therein will realize that they have in 
me not only a new president of the 
institution, but a personal friend ready 
to cooperate with them in any way pos- 
sible for the general benefit of the in- 
stitution and the personal benefit of each 
individual. 

“And I would also add that, in order 
to accomplish this, we must all remem- 
ber that there is no ultimate improve- 
ment possible both for the College and 
the individual without cooperation of all 
in a spirit of friendship, regard, con- 
fidence, and, above all, in pursuit of that 
ideal of art, that perfect spirit of 
obedience to business honesty which 
must prevail in every artistic under- 
taking. 

“I also desire to say that I appreciate 
the fact that, in succeeding so eminent 
a musician and splendid director as Mr. 
Borowski, I shall feel all the more neces- 
sity of putting forth every effort, in 


the endeavor to carry on the work which 


_he_ has done so excellently.” 


Mr. Borowski retires from the presi- 
dency of the Chicago Musical College 
after a service of nine years, in which 
he has won cordial recognition of his 
qualities as an educator and the very 
high esteem of all who have come under 
his influence. Mr. Borowski came to 
Chicago in 1897, having been engaged 
by Dr. Florenz Ziegfeld, whom he sub- 
sequently succeeded as president of the 
College, to teach violin and composition. 

Mr. Borowski has occupied a prom- 
inent place as critic and commentator. 
He has also provided for the program 
books of the Chicago Symphony’s sub- 
scription concerts annotations of the 
highest order of scholarly thoroughness 
and interest. 

Among his compositions are numbered 
many songs and orchestral pieces. Of 
these the most notable, perhaps, is his 
symphonic poem, “Youth,” which was 
awarded the $1,000 prize at the Evan- 
ston North Shore Musical Festival of 
1923. His Oriental ballet, “Boudour,” 
was produced by the Chicago Opera in 
1920, and was received with great en- 
thusiasm. 

Mr. Borowski’s resignation has brought 
him good wishes for his future activities 
from all quarters. His departure from 
an office in which he has unfailingly won 
the gratitude of his students is regarded 
with very keen regret. 

His statement, made following his res- 
ignation, follows: 

“My resignation I gave into the hands 
of Mr. Carl D. Kinsey, manager of the 
Chicago Musical College, more than 
three weeks ago, but we agreed to make 
no public statement concerning it until 
my successor was chosen. It gives me 
great satisfaction to state that there 
has been and is no ill feeling between 
Mr. Kinsey or any official of the Chicago 
Musical College and myself. There is a 
great deal of work that must be done 
in the summers, work involving long 
teaching hours—96 lessons a week this 
summer—as well as duties which apper- 
tain to the artistic direction of the in- 
stitution. As much of the work which 
I should do in the summer should be 
devoted to musical composition and toa 
the literary activity which comes my 
way, it is clear that I must part from 
the presidency of the Chicago Musical 
College, if that other work is to be done. 
To my successor, Mr. Herbert Wither- 
spoon, I extend all possible good wishes. 
The management of the College could 
not have chosen a more brilliant head.” 

EUGENE STINSON. 


CHOOSE CASTS FOR 
FREE OPERA IN N. Y. 


City Chamberlain Expects t: 
Enlarge Civic Series 
Next Summer 


With the date of New York’s first fre 
municipal opera venture only a fortnigh 
away, plans are being completed for : 
record-making event in Ebbets Field 
Brooklyn, on the evening of Aug. 1, whe) 
the series will be initiated with a pe 
formance of “Aida.” 

Frances Peralta, who was chosen, no 
by audition, but by the success of he 
previous out-of-doors performances, i 
singing the title réle in ‘‘Aida,” whic! 
will open the opera series on Aug. 
She will also sing Santuzza in “Caval- 
leria,” which will be given with “Pagli 
acci” on the fifth. Other members o 
the “Aida” cast will be Gertrude Wiede: 
as Amneris, Charles Marshall as Ra 
dames, William Tucker as Amonasrv 
August Werner as the Messenger, Mar 
tin Horodes as the King and William 
Gustafson as the High Priest. 

Two young American singers will be 
heard in “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci’ 
Helena Lanvin as Lola and Lulu Root 
as Lucia. The former will also sing 
Siebel in “Faust,” in English, and the 
latter will appear as Martha in the 
same opera, which will have Judson 
House in the title réle, Henri Scott as 
Mephisto and Bianca Saroya as Mar- 
guerite. Miss Saroya will take the rdle 
of Nedda in “Pagliacci,” with Charles 
Marshall as Canio and Marcel Salzinger 
as Tonio. Others scheduled for appear- 
ances at the three performances are 
Cesare Nesi as Turiddu, Carl Formes as 
Valentine and Fred Patton as Silvio and 
Alfio. 

Philip Berolzheimer, City Chamber- 
lain, expects to give more free opera next 
year, perhaps six or ten performances. 
Some other borough may be tried next 
year, continuing in rotation. With the 
scenery and equipment, which are ex- 
pected to last many years, once at hand, 
future civic opera series would cost much 
less than this first one. There is a 
possibility, in case of a marked popular 
demand, that one of next month’s per- 
formances may be repeated. 








Sesquicentennial Committee Announces 
$7,500 Prizes in Competitive Contest 
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HILADELPHIA, July 11.—Prizes 


for musical compositions aggregating 
$7,500 were announced this week by the 
management of the Sesquicentennial 
International Exposition, which will be 
held here from June to December next 
year in celebration of the 150th anni- 
versary of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence. The competition will 
be open to persons of all nationalities, 
in this country or abroad, and will in- 
clude prizes for an opera, a symphony, 
a choral suite, a choral work and a 
ballet, pageant or masque. 

A prize of $3,000 is offered for the 
opera; $2,000 for the symphony, or a 
large orchestral work of symphonic char- 
acter; $2,000 for a ballet, pageant or 
masque, with full orchestral accompani- 
ment, not excluding choral episodes; and 
a prize of $500 for an a cappella choral 
suite of three or four numbers, written 
for six or eight mixed voices. The text 
will be left to the composer. 

The competition is in charge of a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Music 
of the Sesquicentennial, which is headed 
by Cyrus H. K. Curtis, with Dr. Herbert 
Tily as vice-chairman. James Francis 
Cooke, editor of The Etude, is chairman 
of the competition committee, and Henry 
S. Fry, organist of St. Clement’s Epis- 
copal Church, is executive secretary. 
Other members are Dr. Philip R. Goepp, 
Alexander Smallens, N. Lindsay Norden, 











In Thiv lwrue 
Annals of the Dance in Ameriea Bring Varied Melodies.. 3, 20 
Paris Musicians Féte Koussevitzky as Chevalier........... 5 
Passing of Satie Took Notable Creative Satirist......... 8, 10 
Henry T. Finck Sees Music Menaced by Materialism...... 12, 21 

















Nicola Montani and Dr. Thaddeus Rich. 

All compositions are to be submitted 
through Mr. Fry and are to have a full 
orchestral score written legibly in ink 
with a nom de plume, accompanied by 
an envelope containing the full name and 
address of the composer. No work wil! 
be eligible that has been published or 
previously performed. 

The winning composer will retain al! 
rights of performance, except for the 
premiére and such extra performances 
as may be determined upon by the com- 
mittee. 

In case the winning work is performed, 
the committee assumes all the expenses 
of the copying of parts, of rehearsing 
and of producing. A special jury shal! 
be selected to adjudge the prizes. 

The manuscript of the opera must b: 
submitted by March 1, 1926, a full or- 
chestral form, accompanied by a ful! 
pianoforte score for rehearsal purposes. 
The prize will be adjudged by May 1. 
No conditions are fixed for the lengt! 
or for the number of acts. The onl) 
stipulation is that it be of a serious mu- 
sical character. The text must be in 
English. 

The symphony, or symphonic wor! 
must be submitted by April 1, 192! 
The prize will be adjudged by May 1° 

The choral work must be submitted 
by April 1, 1926. The prize will | 
adjudged by May 15. The work mus 
require not less than thirty and not mor: 
than sixty minutes for performance: 
The text must be in English. The wor! 
must be scored for the normal syn 
phony orchestra. The choral writin 
should be mainly four-part, with occa 
sional doubling. 

The ballet, pageant or masque mus 
be submitted by April 1, 1926. The priz 
will be adjudged by May 15. The a: 
companiment must be orchestral. ! 
there be a text, it must be in Englis! 
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| The Garden Waltz Makes Way for “Blues” and Ballet 
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the *“Dance of Death’’ Photo by Bruguiere. “Petrouchka’’ and the “Dance in the Place Congo”’ Photos by Mishkin, Photo of Andreas Pavley by Moffett. 

inces PROMINENT DANCERS ON THE AMERICAN STAGE 

con ee . - ge : : ; 

l, Principals | in Henry F. Gilbert’s Ballet, “Dance in the Place Congo”; Rosina Galli as “Aurore,” Ottokar Bartik as “Numa” and Giuseppe Bonfiglio as “Ramon.” 2, Andreas 
med, Pavley, Premier Danseur and Ballet Master of the Chicago Opera Company, as the Slave “ Sahadie” in Felix Borowski’s Ballet, “Boudour.” 3, Metropolitan Ballet Dancers 
onses in a Scene from Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka.” 4, Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn in a Tango Dance. 5, George Steares, Georgia Graham and Charles Weidman, Ready to Start 
sing Their Specialty Dance Entitled the “Boston Fancy of 1854.” 6, Ruth Page and Adolph Bolm in the “Dance of Death” 
shall baer 

Sieber ot 5| MERICA is dance-mad!” Mr. Fezziwig stood out to dance with These were preceded by the period of today have realized that, in spite of its 
t | ») J Such is the constant Mrs. Fezziwig! the jaunty one-step, when George M. frequent condemnation, the fox-trot con- 

ae “ cry of observers who Then, too, there was great-uncle John, Cohan wrote “Take a Little Tip from ‘@!"8 4 Spirit which is wholly American 
fu - Te aoe ohehe d h iad ‘ned the folks by d ‘ he ; Germaine Tailleferre, the youngest mem- 
ose s) k ave never come under who always entertained the folks by do- Father. Before the fox-trot really per of the French “Groupe de Six,” who 

4 > ‘ . . . . ” . = ° ° ° ee . 
y 1 ay the bewitching spell of ing the “Arkansas Traveler” until his came into its own it was heralded by recently visited America, was very en- 
ngt! 7m syncopated rhythm, joints squeaked. Even our old minister revivals of such European dances as the thusiastic about the “Blues” music. 

* . , . be ee re ' ; : eee : ao ae einen © 

o who think of ballets as questionable enjoyed a lively “Virginia Reel” and tango, the maxixe, and such lingering __heré is nothing like it anywhere in 
mi and who skip that rt of the Bible “B D . ite oe i] ‘ ane say Europe!” she insisted. “It is absolutely 
e wr SKI] a pa 8) le ible arn ance,” whic a ter all, we parodies as the hesitation waltz. original and American and altogether 

Which tells of Miriam, the sister of learned from England’s “Sir Roger de ; fascinating!” 

vor! Moses. danci ith aa ernie Old Square Dances 

“oses, dancing wit other women  Coverley. The waltz was another im- Jazz RI 1 
YZ aftay > . . - . ° ; F . ° az 4t PSO 
alter they had crossed the Red Sea! portation, which became Americanized Even the old square dance, which, by 7 y 
itt But no wonder, they say, excusing through such popular tunes as “Waltz the way, General Sherman’s wife thought There are Americans who have felt 
1] lancers with a condescending pat on Me Around Again, Willie,’ “After the of in the same light as her husband the same way about it. Samuel Gard- 
mu the shoulder, for our entire back " ( ” “Bast Side. West Side” thought of war, was of distinctly Euro- ner, for one, suggested it in his jazz 
mo? eel Bee entire back- Ball Is Over,” “East Side, West Side pean origin, as were the minuet, gavotte rhapsody, “ 3roadway,’ given this spring 
ane ‘round has been one of dancing and _ and many others. and other early American ballroom at the North Shore Festival: George 
wo! ve, alas, are the victims of heredity dances. And so it may be said with im- Gershwin used it in his “Rhapsody in 
deta énd environment. When our fore- Jaunty One-Step punity that the very first widespread Blue”; Emerson Whithorne employs it 
>. : : Z . and original American dance music was with unusual results in his satirical 
iti fathers came here »yv not arrive 3 rhe » comes rally ri- , : ” oS 
“ ; rs Came here, did they not eee But when one comet to really Amer! that of the fox-trot, which was ushered ballet, “Sooner and Later, given this 

> the scene of Indian war dances? can dance music, it is, as Carl Engel, in by a languid slowing up of the tempo spring at the Neighborhood Playhouse; 

7 4nd has not the South always echoed Congressional librarian, is wont to say, of ragtime until the stage popularly and Louis Gruenberg’s: “Daniel Jazz” 
ori vith the tones of Negro clog dances? of little consequence to study the zoo- known as the “Blues” arrived. rs moh gag the —_ spirit. ann others 
i Ry ai ‘ ; , Just as Dvorak and MacDowell had could be mentioned, but perhaps this is 
» a “Ven our grandfathers were so bold as ‘ical ¢ . : spects ie’ = ; oe 

ty ania ile’. abe ithe le logical and ornithologic al aspects IN  oxploited the possibilities of Indian and _ sufficient to show the effect that it has 
lis] do the cake-walk, anc aries order to settle the superiority of the fox- Negro tunes upon which to build music ee 


YicKens was quite radical when old trot or lame-duck over the turkey-trot. in the larger forms, so the composers of [Continued on ‘page 20] 
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First Week of N. Y. Stadium Concerts 
Brings Rimsky and Respighi Novelties 
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EW YORK’S summer season of out- 

door symphonic concerts at the 
Lewisohn Stadium rounded out their 
first week on July 12 with good attend- 
ances and a pleasant atmosphere of good 
will on the part of the audiences. The 
players of the New York Philharmonic, 
under Willem van Hoogstraten’s baton, 
gave programs of generally good caliber, 
marked by somewhat greater variety 
than has always obtained in recent 
seasons. 

Although there were no novelties of 
the sensational order, 
marked “first-time” for these concerts 
provided interest. In addition to the 


Rimsky-Korsakoff “Russian Easter” 
Overture in the opening night’s concert, 
reported last week in MusIcAL AMERICA, 
the same composer’s “Flight of the 
Bumble-Bee” Scherzo from “The Tale of 
Tsar Saltan” and Respighi’s “Sinfonia 
Drammatica” were given. 

The first work, which moved staid 
Bostonians to demand an encore when 
Koussevitzky played it with the Sym- 
phony in that city, proved a divert- 
ing morsel on Saturday evening. The 
Respighi work, which the Philharmonic 
introduced to New York last winter, 
again interested on Sunday as the work 
of one of Italy’s most representative 
modernists. 

In addition there were copious 
draughts of ever-popular Wagner, and 
symphonies by Beethoven, Brahms, Mo- 
zart and Dvorak, as well as some 
Strauss, Weber, Sibelius, Smetana and 
other fare, with lighter numbers in 
pleasing contrast. 


Bohemian Night 


“Bohemian Night” was observed on 
Tuesday, when this program was given: 
Overture to “The Bartered Bride,’’ 


Smetana 
Waldleben from “Siegfried’”’..... Wagner 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2....... Liszt 


Symphony “From the New World,” 


Dvorak 
Rakoczy March from “Damnation of 
PUES. S.A Es 4 08 HE4-049.40 C9 Berlioz 


Despite the intense heat, Mr. van 
Hoogstraten’s forces launched upon the 
Smetana Overture with surprising vigor 
and drew from its melodic Bohemian 
texture a heyday of fun. Then they 
settled down for a nice long nap through- 
out the Waldleben and first part of the 
Hungarian Rhapsody, only regaining 
consciousness with the advent of the 
“Friska.” ‘ 

From that point on the tide rose, and 
they closed the Rhapsody with every 
woodwind and string doing its utmost 
for a dramatic climax. The result was 
the demand for an encore, which brought 
the popular Londonderry air, “Farewell 
to Cucullain.” 

Mr. van Hoogstraten gave an excel- 
lent reading of the Symphony and con- 
trasted the Indian and Negro themes 
with ingenious variety. It would have 
been better, however, if this long work 
had appeared earlier in the evening. 
The Rakoczy March came somewhat as 
an anti-climax, but was played with 
spirit and fire. 


Puck and Peer Gynt 


A large audience greeted the Phil- 
harmonic on the evening of July 8 to 
hear the following program: 


“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
Mendelssohn 
Suite from “Peer Gynt’’........... Grieg 
“Romeo and Juliet’ Overture, 
Tchaikovsky 
“Wiener Blut’’ Waltz...Johann Strauss 


Tone-Poem, wig) ye eee Sibelius 
Polovetzkian Dances from “Prince 
ET + iath. 2 + 65:6 a6 bueae WA Borodin 


This varied list, it will be noticed, was 
divided evenly among Scandinavian, Teu- 
tonic and Russian composers, and the 
Shakespearean mood of Mendelssohn 
was contrasted with that of Tchaikov- 
sky. The Stadium was transformed into 
a delightful fairyland as the program 
opened with the Overture and Nocturne, 
and all of the Puck-like crispness and 
light touch were revealed in the Scherzo. 

After the sentimental “Liebestraum” 
of Liszt, which Mr. van Hoogstraten of- 
fered as an encore, the orchestra re- 
turned to its original spirit of fantasy 
and excelled itself in a remarkable read- 
ing of the “Peer Gynt” Suite. The 
nuances which marked the undulating 
theme of “Morning Mood,” the slow 


several works 


tempo which was maintained throughout 
“Ase’s Death” and the sparkle of 
“Anitra’s Dance” all led into the thrill- 
ing climax of the “Hall of the Mountain 
King,” which ended in a tumult of ap- 
plause. 

The encore was Sibelius’ “Valse 
Triste,” which preceded the principal 
feature of the program, Tchaikovsky’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” Fantasy. The 
highly dramatic content of this popular 
war-horse was emphasized by the con- 
ductor’s fine musicianship, and_ the 
Sibelius tone-poem and Borodin Russian 
Dances sustained the interest to the 
very end. H. M. M. 


Wagner and Brahms 


The largest audience since the open- 
ing night was present on Thursday at 
the Stadium to applaud Mr. van Hoog- 
straten and his orchestra in the follow- 
ing Wagner-Brahms program: 

Overture to “The Flying Dutchman,” 


Wagner 
Prelude to “‘Lohengrin”’......... Wagner 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, from 
“Gétterdimmerung” ......... Wagner 
Prelude and Liebestod from “Tristan 
EE 6s 0: 6b ad 4. 4.6.3,8 4 Bee Wagner 


Symphony No. 1 in C minor....Brahms 

There is no longer any doubt about 
it—the public wants solid musical fare 
and the heat does not affect its appetite 
or capacity. Wagner, once anathema to 
the bourgeois, and Brahms, long dull 
and mysterious to all but the inner circle, 
are now the household gods of the New 
York concert-goer. 

A starless sky and an ominous wind 
appropriately ushered in the opening 
number, which was interpreted with 
gusty vigor. Climatic conditions were 
less helpful in the case of the “Lohen- 
grin” Prelude and the “Liebestod.” The 
former’s mysticism and shimmer sounded 
somehow thin and the latter had a hot- 
house languor which shrank from the 
outdoor breezes. However, the entire 
first half of the program seemed to meet 
with the unqualified approval of its 
hearers. 

The Symphony, too, which won first 
place in last year’s contest and which 
was the piéce de resistance of every 
permanent and visiting conductor during 
the last season, evidently still retains 
its hold. Under Mr. van Hoogstraten, 
it swept to its finale with a fervor which 
stirred the audience profoundly. The 
musicians were compelled to rise in re- 
sponse to the prolonged applause. 


Many Hear Beethoven 


The perennial charm of Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony was no doubt responsi- 
ble for a large gathering on Friday eve- 
ning to hear: 


“Roman Carnival’ Overture..... Berlioz 
weeG, Und Vermiarune” . i... sss. Strauss 
Dream Pantomime from “Hansel 

BG POU haa wh de ss es Humperdinck 
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Byrne INO; Griese cca: Beethoven 


Humperdinck’s lovely fantasy came off 
with first honors, receiving a perform- 
ance of fine quality and causing one to 
attempt again to fathom the reason for 
the shameful neglect accorded this de- 
licious opera. The Beethoven Symphony 
was also played with a smoothness and 
cunning design which bespoke the num- 
ber of times this orchestra has given it 
hearing. Mr. van Hoogstraten’s excellent 
rhythmic sense stood him in good stead 
in the martial measures of the work. 

The concert was less edifying in the 
earlier numbers. Berlioz’s Overture 
sounded a good deal like an illustration 
from his treatise on orchestration, but 
for this the composer, and not the or- 
chestra, was largely responsible. And 
Strauss’ tone poem had less “program” 
than when it is played indoors. 

W. S. 


Plays Without Leader 


Nothing was more interesting on 
Saturday evening, July 11, than to notice 
that a Mozart symphony sounded as rich 
in color as any of the most modern num- 
bers presented. The program follows: 


Overture, “Lenore,” No. 3....Beethoven 
Symphony in E Flat............Mozart 
Overture, “Der Freischiitz’’....... Weber 
NS eee Ee ee eee Handel 


“Flight of the Bumble Bee’’: Scherzo 
from “Tsar Saltan’’.. Rimsky-Korsakoff 

“Beautiful Blue Danube”..,....Strauss 

Wotan’s “Farewell” and Magic Fire 
Scene from ‘“Walkiire’’....... Wagner 


Another point of especial interest was 
noted when, in response to a demand for 
a repetition of the “Bumble Bee” piece, 


Mr. van Hoogstraten, after starting this 
encore, dropped both hands to the con- 
ductor’s desk and let the orchestra con- 
tinue to the end without his beat. It 
was a tactful tribute on his part to the 
musicianship of the Philharmonic men 
and a demonstration of their skill. And 
while some of the finesse of the sym- 
phony was inevitably lost in the 
Stadium’s open spaces, there was enough 
of beauty and brilliance to justify its in- 
clusion in the program. 

In the Largo the very expressive vio- 
lin solo of Hans Lange,: concertmaster, 
was rightfully applauded; and encores 
that brought thrills were the “Song of 
India” and Wagner’s — , . 


Respighi Work Given 


The first performance at the Stadium 
of Respighi’s Sinfonia Drammatica lent 
an atmosphere of novelty to Sunday eve- 
ning’s concert. The complete program 
contained: 

“William Tell’? Overture........ Rossini 

First Suite from “L’Arlésienne”... Bizet 

Sinfonia Drammatica 

Ride of the Valkyries.......... Wagner 

An excellent sub-title for Respighi’s 
Sinfonia would be “The Musical Scrap 
Book.” In this book are to be found 
clippings from Massenet, Wagner, Cho- 
pin, Rachmaninoff, Scriabin, Strauss and 
many others. The work is deficient in 
ideas, and utilizes in their place all the 
tricks of the modern symphonist. The 
Sinfonia affords another example of the 
fault of many contemporary composers: 
e.g., that, when children, they are given 
a great big orchestra to play with. 

Almost every page of the Sinfonia can 
be anticipated. There is always the full- 
orchestra statement of some banal theme, 
subsiding for the oboe or clarinet to 
carry on hymns to the sun over pizzicato 
violins. The so-called “motto” is almost 
literally from Scriabin’s ‘“Poeme de 
V’Extase” and provides no interest be- 
yond that of exciting wonder as to just 
how low a horn can play. Mr. van Hoog- 
straten lavished as much care and atten- 
tion on the work as he would have upon 
the “Pathetic.” 

The “William Tell” Overture was so 
enthusiastically received as to necessi- 
tate an encore. MacDowell’s “To a Wild 
Rose” filled this capacity quite appro- 
priately. 

Bizet’s beautiful music provided the 
real thrill of the evening, and, after the 
stirring “Carillon,” Rimsky’s “Flight of 
the Bumble Bee” from “Tsar Sultan,” 
did duty twice as an extra. W.S 





REORGANIZATION ALTERS 
OPERA AT POLO GROUNDS 





Shake-up in Committee Personnel 
Results in Substitution of 
“Aida” for “Pinafore” 


The Municipal Opera Company, Inc., 
which was scheduled to give a season 
of light opera at the Polo Grounds, 
beginning July 22, has been reorganized 
and will offer grand opera instead. The 
first performance announced is “Aida” 
which has been substituted for “H. M. S. 
Pinafore.” 

This company has no connection with 
the civic organization which is giving 
free muncipal opera during the first 


week of August, under the auspices of 
Mayor Hylan’s Music Committee. 

The reorganization followed a check 
to the plans of the company when the 
Actors’ Equity Association refused to 
permit its members to appear in the 
performance. According to Paul Dalzell, 
assistant executive of Equity, the refusal 
was due to the failure of the company 
to furnish a bond. 

Tom Burke, tenor, who had been ac- 
tive in the organization in the beginning, 
has left the project, without stating his 
reasons. The affairs of the reorganized 
company are now under the direction of 
Samuel Sobel, attorney of 320 Broad- 
way, as president; Julius Blumfeld, real 
estate operator of 773 East 161st Street, 
treasurer; and Ralph Steinberg, presi- 
dent of the Monarch Desk Company, and 
the original backer of the opera scheme, 
as vice-president and secretary. It has 
also been announced that Maurice Frank 
will be the director general of the season. 

No members of Actors’ Equity are in- 
cluded in the cast of 150 persons sched- 
uled for “Aida.” Dreda Aves, will sing 
the title réle, and William Gustafson and 
Carmela Ponselle will also be heard, it 
is announced. Guarantees for the 
salaries of all participating have been 
posted with the Chase National Bank. 


LEADERS CONFER ON 
NEW COPYRIGHT BIL. 


Representatives Seek Agre-- 
ment on Articles of 
Proposed Statute 


Music publishers, authors, compose: ;, 
film producers, broadcasters and twen y 
other groups concerned in the drafti:¢ 
of a new Federal copyright law, coi- 
ferred on the morning of July 8 att 
Bar Association and sought, under t 


guidance of Congressman Sol Bloom 
New York, to reach common ground. |t 
was the first of what is to be a serics 
of conferences until the time Congress 
convenes, in order that the new bill may 
not suffer from the controversies and 
chaos which surrounded the Perkins B'!! 
last session and caused its failure of 
passage. 

Chairman Frederick W. Hume said 
that the Perkins Bill had been taken 
as a working basis for the preparation 
of the new bill. He added that opinion 
was united in favor of fifty-one of its 
sections, that slight differences existed 
concerning thirteen provisions, but that 
a difficult problem existed in reconciling 
conflicts of interest in regard to the other 
ten provisions, These ten provisions in- 
clude such subjects as the broadcasters’ 
use of copyrighted music without per- 
mission, and the phonograph recording 
of copyrighted matter. 

Gene Buck, president of the American 
Society of Composers, Authors, and Pub- 
lishers, said that copyright “pirating” 
and infringement had taken place on 
such a large scale that copyright holders 
had been forced to take drastic measures 
to protect themselves, but he said that 
the society was willing to consider the 
request of the motion picture houses for 
exemption from paying royalties on the 
use of sheet music. 

Alfred H. Smith, representing the 
Music Industries Chamber of Commerce, 
announced that his clients were ready to 
“fight to the bitter end” to induce Con- 
gress to retain the two-cent compulsory 
clause which now prevents a composer or 
agent from disposing of his music as 
either sees fit. 

No conferences on the restriction of 
radio or on public performances for 
profit have been held yet but opportunity 
for such discussion is being arranged 
for the near future. 

In November, after Mr. Bloom returns 
from Europe, the revised edition of the 
Perkins Copyright Bill will be turned 
over to Thorwald Solberg to be put into 
phraseology approved by the different 
groups. 


MUSICIANS GO ABROAD 
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Voyaging to Europe Continues, Although 
No Artists Return 


Ocean travel took an unusual turn last 
week, when not one musician was listed 
on the incoming ships, although several 
were aboard European-bound vessels. 


A. Buzzi-Peccia, vocal teacher and 
composer, was a passenger on the Giul 
Cesare, sailing on July 7. 

July 9 was the only other day of the 
week on which musicians boarded out- 
going steamers. The passenger list ©: 
the Olympic included Mrs. Otto Kahn, 
wife of the chairman of the board 0! 
directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
House; Herbert F. Peyser, critic of th' 
Telegram-Mail; Dennis McSweene) 
manager of John McCormack, who sais 
to join the tenor in Germany and | 
arrange a concert tour of the Britis! 
Isles; Alberto Baccolini, director of the 
Boston Civic Opera Company, who w!! 
engage European artists for next seca 
son, and 160 members of the Beethove! 
Mannerchor, who will tour the Cont 
nent under William J. Strauss. A ma‘ 
choir of fifty students of the University 
of Stockholm returned on the Drotting- 
ham after thirty concerts in this coun‘) 





Artists Booked for Worcester Festiva! 


Florence Easton and Jeannette Vree 
land, sopranos; Nevada Van der Vee": 
contralto; Richard Crooks and Ja 
Price, tenors, and Frederic Baer, |! 
tone, have been engaged through 
Haensel & Jones office for appearance 
in prominent réles at the sixty-s)*" 
Worcester Festival next October. 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony and Men: 
sohn’s “Elijah” are listed among 
major works. 
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Musicians Abroad Gambol in Koussevitzky’s Honor 
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By Special Correspondence 


AARIS, July 7.—Boister- 
ous humor in modern 
music occasionally 
graces solemn occasions, 
but it is too often un- 
conscious. The Legion 
of Honor is undoubtedly a serious in- 
stitution, but the modernists of Paris, 
with their proverbial perversity, made 
it an excuse for revelry. When Serge 
Koussevitzky was named a Chevalier 
of the order, composers and musicians 
gathered to honor him and to show 
him that they were good enough 
friends to enjoy a joke at his expense. 
It was an evening of caricature and 
slapstick. We saw Serge Koussevitzky 
in all his moods, in musical portraits 
for the accepted and unaccepted in- 
struments. There was a line drawing 
for piano, a water color for harps, a 
charcoal for his favorite contrabass 
and a somewhat ribald caricature for 
the player-piano. 

The conférencier, Henri Casadesus, 
who in his more serious moments is the 
head of the Society of Ancient Instru- 
ments, played the court jester and 
mocked everybody from André Messager, 
whose speech of welcome did not predict 
the merriment that was to follow, to 
Mr. Koussevitzky and the celebrated art- 
ists who filled the hall. The program 
began with a piece by Arthur Honegger 
for trombone, with Alfred Cortot at the 
piano. It pictured the regret of the com- 
poser that he could not be there, in 
plangent tones, and then described the 
clowning and gaiety which he would 
miss. 

Paul Dukas confided to the piano loud 
protestations of welcome and pompous 
assurance of the importance of the occa- 
sion, mingled with sly slapstick and the 
intimation that there was, after all, only 
a delusion of grandeur. It was entirely 
entre nous, of course, and so we must 
admit that to our friends we are not 
really so important. Albert Roussel, a 
shy short man with a horror of being 
conspicuous, presented a facetious vig- 
nette for bassoon and contrabass, which 
revealed a sly humor and a telling irony 
which the little man who sat stroking 
his little beard did not even suggest. 





The Satirical Harps 


The curtains were drawn to allow the 
orchestra to prepare—or so the con- 
férencier predicted. A piano began in 
burlesque of the grand symphonic man- 
ner to bang out a ribald caricature, al- 
most a Coney Island ballyhoo. It finished 
with a challenging bravado, and there 
was revealed Serge Prokofieff, his pale 
red head bent over the keyboard, pump- 
ing away at a player-piano. Then there 
was a celestial avalanche of harps, which 
caused Francis Macmillen to interrupt 
festivities with a cry of “So this is 
Heaven!” Carlos Salzedo played his 
idyllic conception of Serge Koussevitzky, 
and Roland-Manuel and Raymond Char- 
pentier demonstrated in harp quartets 
that even so gentle an instrument can 
be satirical. Alexandre Tansman paid 
the respects of Poland in a piano solo. 
Félia Litvinne, a famous Briinnhilde, 
sang two Russian folk-songs, and Paul 
Le Flem presented a quartet. 

Then Mr. Casadesus explained that 
there was to be a great tribute. A little 
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girl in England had written a letter of 
appreciation to Mr. Koussevitzky and a 
clarinet piece. Mrs. Ernest Newman 
had to pronounce the name, which 
French lips could not manipulate, and to 
decide that the child was twelve years 
old. After the naive solo there was a 
call for volunteers. A chorus was formed 
to sing a carol to Koussevitzky. The 
composer was anonymous, but it was 
whispered about that Germaine Taille- 
ferre disclaimed all responsibility for 
it. The singers, however, proudly an- 
nounced their names. Henri Casadesus 
was the soloist, and in the chorus were 
Germaine Tailleferre, Madeleine Grovlez, 
Carlos Salzedo, Maurice Ravel, Florent 
Schmitt, Albert Roussel, Félia Litvinne, 


Bérthe Bert, Nadia Boulanger, Serge 
Prokofieff, Alfred Cortot and Marie 
Miller. 


Serge Koussevitzky was the excuse for 
the festivities. It was he who had to 
respond to the applause and to kiss each 
composer on both cheeks; but the event 
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union of musicians and composers. They 
laughed at themselves. They laughed 
at each other, and for the most part 


forgot that they had reputations to up- 
hold and remembered only that a spirit 
of conviviality had to be maintained. 
Jacques Rouché, director of the Opéra, 
was there, looking like Gatti-Casazza 
and the director of an opera house, and 
Maurice Ravel, a very small man, with 
keen, shrewd eyes and gray hair and a 
gracious charm, and D. E. Ingelbrecht 
and Jacques Ibert. 
The American 
well represented. 


contingent, too, was 
There were Vladimir 
Shavitch of the Syracuse Symphony; 
Lazare Saminsky, who recently con- 
ducted his symphony here; Charles Hub- 
bard, an American tenor who sings in 
Paris; Tina Lerner; Alexander Steinert, 
the young Boston composer, and William 


There was much talk of America by 
those who have been and those who want 
to go. There is always talk of America 
in musical Europe. And there were the 
inevitable comparisons of orchestras, of 
programs and of prices. The Boston 
Symphony, Mr. Koussevitzky explained, 
is a perfect instrument. Its ensemble 
effects are incomparable. European or- 
chestras cannot achieve such results in 
the short rehearsal time they are al- 
lowed, but there is individual talent and 
versatility in the European orchestras 
and a spontaneity which is the substitute 
for the perfection of the American organ- 
ization. 

America is still the land of promise, 
but it is no longer the only market for 
artistic wares. Europe is coming back 
and reclaiming its own. Most of the 
artists are preparing to limit their 
American tours next season to two or 
three months and tour the rest of the 
year in Europe and the Near East, 
which, with the Balkans, is rapidly be- 
coming an important and profitable mu- 
sical field. Concert fees are almost as 
high as in America and the overhead 
is less. 

In Greece and Rumania artists are 
paid in American dollars and concerts 
are sold out in advance, Jacques Thi- 
baud, who has just returned from a tour 
there and in Africa, says. And in the 
countries on both sides of the Medi- 
terranean prices are quoted in Swiss 
francs. The reappearance of the Euro- 
pean cities in the musical market means, 
in part, the solution of the American 
problem, and the artists welcome the 
idea of a short, closely booked tour in 
the United States instead of the scat- 
tered dates which they have had to ac- 
cept for the past few years. 

Fair Exchange 

America has done a great deal for the 
artists who have gone over, but they 
have done as much for America. Europe 
has lost the idea that anything can be 
sold to America. The artists who have 
come back have told of the musical de- 
velopment of the country and the high 
artistic standards. They are beginning 
to take music in America seriously over 
here and to realize that, although the 
field is big, the competition is keen. It 
is a matter of the survival of the fittest, 
and minor artists no longer talk hope- 
fully of the fortunes to be made across 
the ocean. The change in attitude in 
France in the last few years is a reflec- 
tion of the musical development of 
America. Its importance from the busi- 
ness angle has long been acknowledged. 
It is now being accepted as an artistic 
center. Musical Europe is beginning to 
look to its laurels. 

This attitude is reflected in all the 
musical circles in Paris. It was seen at 
the Koussevitzky soirée, where all the 
factions, conservative and futurist, met. 
At the forums of the Revue Musicale, 
where musicians gather to try out the 
newest of new music, it is noticed, as 
well as in the green rooms of the con- 
certs and at the musical teas, which in- 
evitably turn to “shop talk.” 

All the musicians of the world seem 
to be in Paris now. The season is al- 
most over. They are on vacation, and in 
their idle moments they forget the 
solemnity of the causes which they repre- 
sent and amuse themselves. But they 
are always musicians, for their very 
puns, their humor and frivolities take 
musical form, even if they are not mu- 
sically significant. 

HENRIETTA MALKIEL. 





Busoni’s “Dr. Faust” to Be Produced 
on Many Stages 
DRESDEN, June 24.—After the brilliant 
premiére here of Busoni’s “Dr. Faust,” 
number of opera houses have an- 
unced their intentions of producing 
€ opera. It will be heard first in 
lamburg where Werner Wolff will con- 
ict. The Berlin State Opera will give 
it during the first half of next season. 
urich, where Busoni lived at one time, 
30 plans to present “Dr. Faust.” 





Miinster Celebrates Festival 


MUNstTer, June 20.—A festival was 
ld here the first week in June, during 
hich various musical events of interest 
k place. The opera, “Die Ersten 
‘lenschen” by Rudi Stephan, the “Her- 


acles” and “Julius Cw#wsar” of Handel, 
and Bach’s “Phoebus and Pan” were 
heard under the general musical direc- 
tion of Rudolph Schultz-Dornburg. The 
operatic sets and costumes were by Hein- 
rich Hockroth. 


of Sweden Honors Rhené- 


Baton 
Paris, June 25.—The King of Sweden 


King 


has conferred the title of Chevalier de 
Ordre de l’Etoile Polaire, the highest 
honor in that country, upon conductor 


Rhené-Baton, as a token of the success 
which the latter has had in Stockholm. 
Rhené-Baton will conduct a series of con- 
certs in Stockholm again next season. 
In his absence he has appointed, with the 
consent of the committee of the Pasde- 
loup Concerts Association, Albert Wolf 
to fill his place. 


grennan, manager of the Boston Sym- 
phony. 
“Mona Lisa” Heard One Hundred 


Times in Berlin 


BERLIN, June 25.—Max von Schillings’ 
opera, “Mona Lisa” had its 100th per- 
formance at the Berlin State Opera on 
June 8. The work has up to now been 
presented on seventy-five German stages 


and in many foreign theaters, in- 
cluding New York, Madrid and Stock- 
holm. 


More Opera in South America 


BUENOS AIRES, June 15.—A _ private 
opera company headed by Walter Mocchi, 
who for years was impresario of the 
Colon Opera, is coming from Italy to 
South America in the near future. 
Mocchi plans to give performances in 
Argentine, Uruguay, and Brazil. It is 
announced that Edoardo Vitale, of the 
Costanzi in Rome, will conduct. Mean- 
while the present company, with Ottavio 


Scotto as general manager, and Tullio 
Serafin as music director, flourishes at 
La Colon under the auspices of the mu- 
nicipal government. 


To Lead Opera in Jerusalem 


Boris M. Morros will become conductor 
of the Hebrew Opera Company in Jeru- 
salem, where ancient and modern grand 
opera classics are produced in Hebrew, 
and director of the Palestine Conserva- 
tory. Professor Morros studied under 
timsky-Korsakoff and other noted musi- 
cians at the Imperial Conservatory in 
Leningrad, graduating with high honors 
in 1913. He was at one time conductor 
of the symphony orchestra in the Im- 
perial Palace. Professor Morros went to 
Jaffa, Palestine, establishing a conserva- 
tory of music there, later going to Baku, 
where he organized another conserva- 
tory. He came to America in 1923, be- 
coming musical director of the Crawford 
Street Synagogue, Boston. 
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Sentiments That Are Not Recognized by 
Their Fathers—Importance of Having 
a Good Publicity Advisor—European 
Conductors and the Native Composer 
—The Jazz Craze Wanes—Wither- 
spoon’s New Post—When Insurance 
Policies Cover Limbs—-A Legend About 
“Our Mary” Is Punctured 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Not long ago a newspaper man found 
himself the side-companion of a noted 
financier at a certain banquet. 

“I was interested in your recent state- 
ment about the tendency of the radio 
to raise moral standards, Mr. Blank,” 
remarked the journalist. 

The magnate looked blank and talked 
vaguely on the sub;ect. 

Then it seeped into the mind of the 
journalist that the financier’s secretary 
or personal publicity counselor had con- 
ceived the radio moral interview. 

“T had always thought,” this news- 
paperman told me later, “that this 
gentleman was a particularly brilliant 
fellow, for I had been following his pub- 
lic statements on all kinds of topics. I 
thought he was a Napoleon, Maecenas, 
Plato and Abe Lincoln rolled into one; 
that is, until I was compelled to sit next 
to him for three solid hours. A film 
star is an Einstein compared to that 
chap. Bored? I would rather spend a 
day listening to a tenor talking about 
himself. I would like to meet his pub- 
licity man, though!” 

As we cannot always meet these syn- 
thetic public heroes so intimately, we can- 
not always puncture the myths which 


have been so conscientiously built about 


them, 
cad * ok 


Every artist is supposed to be the 
embodiment of all the human virtues. 
Only recently I have observed that the 
publicity agent of a tenor is taking rare 
advantage of our American interest in 
business acumen. 

The singer is described as a business 
man of Henry Ford caliber. Doubtless 
this kind of advertising will win a num- 
ber of bookings in certain sections where 
commercial shrewdness is rated ’way 
above mere artistic ability. 

_ Sometimes, however, this kind of pub- 
licity is carried too far. I have in mind 
the career of an admirable musician who 
had been a civil engineer. His publicity 
representative stressed the mechanical 
training of the artist so much that book- 
ings suffered. 

“We want artists, not builders and 
contractors,” wrote one club manager. 


| * * * 


It is the f--nction of a publicity expert, 
of course, to keep out of the picture 
completely. He manipulates his auto- 
maton from behind the scenes and lets 
the printed words and other tools create 
the kind of impression he wishes. 

The stage manager, the prompter, 
must remain invisible. 

If the submerged heroes ever decide 
to come out of their obscurity, I hope 
that sorely neglected creature, the “music 
arranger,” will be well in the front ranks 
of the strange parade. 

Without the services of these “ar- 
rangers”—an obliterating, abasing term 


in itself—many a composition would 
never be “composed.” Some of these 
fellows can write out an orchestral score 
as fluently and rapidly as a typist can 
operate her machine, and the craftsman- 
ship will be of a high order. In many 
instances the arranger is simply sup- 
plied with a tune and the rough outline 
of a song, a band piece or an orchestral 
work. 

For a few dollars the arranger builds 
up the idea of the “composer,” probably 
correcting and improving the original 
suggestion a hundredfold. 

Then the composition is published with 
the name of the band leader, or stock 
broker, who paid the arranger’s modest 
fee as “composer.” Happily, most of 
the pest known composers are able to 
write and score their own works—but 
not all of them! Now, there is one or- 
chestral conductor who—la, la! 

My own conviction is that the name 
of the arranger should be printed along- 
side that of the “composer.” 

As it is, there is an ominous grumbling 
in the ranks of the arrangers. Their 
meal-tickets, called “composers,” are re- 
ceiving too much honor for work which 
does not belong to them. As normal be- 
ings, these arrangers resent this unfair 
allotment of honors. 

Wouldn’t it be fun if the arrangers 
and the publicity writers decided to re- 
late their experiences in a now-it-can-be- 
told book? Maybe I could be persuaded 
to add a little chapter of my own. 

* * * 


If summer concerts continue in pop- 
larity, some of our leading conductors 
will have grounds for complaint. 

They will be prevented from making 
their annual visit to their native Euro- 
pean heaths, and this disaster means 
two things, 

First, they will forget the use of their 
native tongues; second, they won’t be 
able to exploit the compositions of their 
loyal but mediocre European friends. 

In this connection, I wonder when a 
certain Holland conductor, now back in 
his own land, will ever learn that the 
American worm may turn. 

He has persistently refused to en- 
courage our composers, but he has never 
failed to rub noses with his own cross- 
Atlantic comrades. 

Mind you, I strongly oppose aiding 
and abetting any kind of a composer 
simply because he happens to be born 
under this or that flag; American com- 
posers of genuine talents object to this 
brand of artistic patrioteering. 

But I do resent deliberate discrimina- 
tion against any nationality. 

Conductors with such leanings are due 
for a sharp lesson. 

ok * Ea 


When the blare and dir of the jazz 
band finally subsided last Sunday eve- 
ning at the Rivoli Theater, Broadway. 
the soothing strains of three excellent 
violins floated over the audience like a 
benediction. 

These three lonely violinists, hemmed 
in by saxophones and brass synocopating 
instruments, were the sole remnants of 
a noble symphonic orchestra which once 
presented engaging programs in this 
same house. 

Jazz has routed the ensemble; the sym- 
phonic musicians are scattered, some of 
them doubtless wishing that they had 
devoted themselves to a more useful art 
—say, the banjorine or the ocarina. 

Fortunately the jazz craze is expend- 
ing itself. 

I doubt if many more bona fide orches- 
tras will be ousted from our big motion 
picture theaters, for the simple reason 
that these bands cannot sustain interest. 

* * ok 


On Sunday evening, for example, the 
applause for the band was only fair, 
considering the trumpeting which had 
preceded the engagement. 

The audience enjoyed the gyrations 
of a dozen good dancers who were accom- 
panied by the young men of the jazz 
band, but the new aggregation itself did 
not win any unusual honors. Nowadays, 
after Whiteman and Lopez, and the 
dozens of similar groups in the vaude- 
ville circuits, our audiences are pretty 
discriminating, and, besides, the edge 
of novelty has been rubbed off jazz dur- 
ing the past months. 

The popular vote taken by Station 
WEAF, you know, revealed that radio 
audiences are growing weary of the ever- 
lasting sameness of fox trots and bur- 
lesques of respectable music, however 
skilfully done. 

Doubtless the band which now presides 
at the Rivoli Theater is as good as the 
majority, but the fact remains that any 
dance music unit is sorely handicapped 
by the technical requirements of motion 
picture accompaniment. 


The theater has a resourceful young 
organist named Ramsbottom, and on his 
shoulders fell the burden of providing 
the background for the “Evolution” film 
and the feature picture. This feature 
appropriately dealt with the jazz clubs 
and night life of Broadway, otherwise 
the absence of a regular orchestra might 
have been even more sorely missed. 

Few persons would like to sit through 
a long film which is accompanied by a 
jazz band, particularly if the theme is 
inappropriate for the White Light brand 
of wailing. 

Nor can soloists or ensembles be ac- 
companied by a band, unless the music is 
of such a character that it cannot be 
injured by the jazz treatment. 

The violinists I mentioned were 
utilized to accompany dancers in a 
minuet, in recognition of the fact that 
the tone-color of a jazz band does not 
lend itself to pure music. 

Jazz bands have their place, in vaude- 
ville (where, however, regular orches- 
tras are maintained for general accom- 
panying purposes, as “feature” acts in 
motion picture theaters, in dance halls 
and roof gardens. 

But let us insist on keeping good music 
in our motion picture houses; do not let 
the fine missionary service for music 
performed by our leading film theaters 
be undone at this late date. 

There’s another reason. 

The patrons who know their cabarets 
must subsciously feel restless and dis- 
turbed when they hear a jazz band 
wiggling its way through a program. 

They think of the moment when a 
bandit in evening attire will present the 
couvert charge bili! 

* * * 


Herbie Witherspoon a Chicagoan? 

I can scarce believe it. But it is a 
fact. 

The big basso and renowned teacher 
has been corralled by Carl Kinsey and 
henceforth he will tower all year ’round 
over the regiment of teachers and army 
of students at the Chicago Musical 
College. 

Mr. Witherspoon has all the essentials 
of leadership: authority, understanding, 
kindliness, energy, so I needn’t cast a 
horoscope to foretell a happy career for 
the big school under his artistic super- 
vision. 

As for Mr. Witherspoon’s New York 
vocal studios, why, I know of several 
teachers who would volunteer to act as 
substitute! 

* * o* 


Refrigerated music—why not? 

The larger motion picture theaters 
enjoy heavy patronage on the hottest 
evenings—in fact, the hotter the larger 
the audience, simply because a delightful 
arctic temperature prevails. 

Instead of taking it for granted that 
people lose their interest in music during 
the hot weather, why cannot some of 
our big concert halls be equipped with 
the same kind of cooling plants? 

The innovation might be a boon for 
music-lovers who cannot find refuge at 
the over-crowded beaches, for the or- 
chestra musicians, and for the conduc- 
tors who now prowl through the man- 
agers’ offices a-looking for a nice fat 
baton. 

i 

The newspapers are devoting large 
space to the Russian ballerina who has 
had her legs insured for $150,000. I 
met a prominent leader at his tailor’s 
recently. He was giving directions. 

“Build up that left shoulder a bit,” 
he said, looking himself over in the 
mirrors, “and make the middle a little 
fuller. My back brings me $50,000 a 
year.” 

If you see what I mean, this lad’s 
manly back is as valuable as the under- 
pinnings of the lovely Russian dancer. 

And I know at least one conductor 
whose chief musical assets consist of a 
graceful, swan-line shoulder line, a 
dimpled smile, and a glorious aura of 
hair. 

Could you explain to his fair sponsors 
that their darling’s conducting ability 
is just about equal to Colonel Bryan’s 
knowledge of geology and astronomy? 

I suggest that before trying, you pre- 
pare yourself by pulling the tail-feathers 
off a mamma lion’s cub and poking your 
thumb in the eye of a hen-pecked tiger 
just before meal-time. 

* * x 

Another correction must be added to 
a story recently published in Mr. Zittel’s 
theatrical weekly and reprinted in that 
most chic of Gotham’s reviews, The New 
Y orker. 

The tale concerns one of those gilded 
night clubs off Broadway. For some 
reason admittance was denied by the 
doorman to “a gentleman and a lady who 


indicated they would enter.” They mu 
wait until the estimable lady who own: 
the club had finished singing—for 
seems she was a singer—and had pe) 
sonally inspected their diplomas and ; 
varieturs. 

Ten, twent~ thirty, forty minute 


then the club lady herself appeared, for 


it seems she had completed her ari: 
She “examined the gentleman and t!} 
lady and gave them entrance to her litt 
kingdom. The lady was Mary Garden 


The New Yorker, while doubting th» 


singing ability of the club heroine, con 
ments that the anecdote is one of th 
most delightful of the season. 

It so happens that Mary Garden ha; 
been sunning herself in Nice ever sinc: 
spring, far away from Broadway ani 
couvert charges and charming queen: 
of clubs. 

If Mary has been prancing around 
New York, she has concealed the fact 
from everybody, including the omniscient 
Charles Wagner. 

Offhand, I should say this would be 
a bit difficult. 

Imagine Mary waiting bovinely in the 
foyer of a midnight club for the O.K. 
of another singer! 

*x * co 

Reporting to the witch-burning tria! 
in Tennessee, Mr. Bugs Baer writes 
as follows to the New York American: 

A regiment of mountaineers went 
down to fight for the North. They got 
homesick on the flat plains of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. An army surgeon 
looked them over and then wrote out the 
recipe, “One band of music and a barre! 
of whiskey.” 

They were cured in spite of the fact 
that they didn’t like music. 

* 1” * 

I hear of another Mischa on the hori- 
zon, an eighteen-year-old Russian, Weis- 
bord, who is, of course, a fiddler. The 
youth made quite a sensation in Stock- 
holm, so I hear. 

Judging from the Swedish critics, | 
would venture that Mischa is of the 
Kubelik type; that is, possessing a sur- 
passing technic and the fiery tempera- 
ment of a certified public accountant. 

Still, I know one or two lads built 
along the same lines who have piled up 
comfortable pittances in our own fair 
land. 

The mystery of this new Mischa is: 
How did he elude Dr. Auer? 

, = = 

I suppose this Jeritza-Whatyoucallher 
rumpus in Vienna may be referred to 
as a little spat between artists. 

eo * * 

After all, the Polish rival of Mme. 
Jeritza may have a good excuse. She 
may chew cut-plug. Again, she may 
not have read the board of health cau- 
tionary sign at the back of the stage. 

* * K 


Mr. and Mrs. Perkins had received a 
pair of tickets for the symphony concert, 
and the lady was in the final throes of 
gowning. (I am translating this yarn 
from the Musical News and Herald of 
London.) 

The wife lingered so long that the 
husband became impatient. 

“See here, Petunia,” he growled, 
“what’s the idea of all this dolling up’ 
Look at me. Couple of wads of cotton 
in my ears—and I’m ready!” 

If the couple had been bound for an 
outdoor performance, Mr. Perkins’ prep- 
arations would have been a bit mor 
complicated. 

He would have armed himself with 
several bags of good, substantial pea- 
nuts, which, as you know, is the favorite 
sustenance of al fresco audiences (except 
at our favorite Stadium concerts in New 


York), mourns your 





Native Composers Conduct Works at 
Columbia University Festival 

The annual summer music festival at 
Columbia University, New York, was 
scheduled to open on July 15 with a sym- 
phony concert in the McMillin Academi 
Theater. A recital of church music wil 
be given on Aug. 3 and a choral concer' 
on Aug. 6. Cecil Forsyth was announced 
to concuct his “Short Symphonic Poem 
at the first concert, other numbers 0! 
which were Two Pieces for the Strings. 
Grieg; Prelude to “Hansel and Gretel,’ 
Humperdinck, and “Nutcracker Suite,’ 
Tchaikovsky. A “Pioneer Overture” wa: 
conducted by the composer, Rosseter G 
Cole, 
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| The Wanderlust ‘ 
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Vill Get You if You Don’ t Watch Out! 
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Upper Left: Musicians Teaching in the Master School of United Arts of California During June and July. 
Julia Claussen, Contralto; Emil Polak, Coach; Lazar S. Samoiloff, Voice Teacher and Director of the School; 
Nicolai Mednikoff, Pianist; and A. Kostelanetz, Accompanist, and Instructor in Sight Reading. 
Upper Right: 


Lhevinne, Pianist; 
Thomson, Violinist: 
Out His Own New Music. 
Buell, Pianist, and Her Husband, 


Right: Mr. and Mrs. William Arms Fischer Amidst the Snowy Scenes 





N childhood everyone is 
destined to the mumps 
and the measles. And 
that’s that. 

’) But when you grow 
up you fall heir to a 
disease much more insidious 

and we’re not referring to the adver- 
tisement, either! What we mean is 
that sometime between twenty and 
the time you die, you are fated for an 
attack of Wanderlust. In fact, you 
will be very lucky if it doesn’t recur 
regularly like hay fever. And that, 
as we should have explained at once, 

the insidious part of it. 











Anything may bring it on. You go 
nto a restaurant. You innocently glance 
at the menu. Omelette Espagnole, 
Wiener Schnitzel, Turkish coffee, Spa- 


ghetti a la Milanese, Chili con carne, 
Swiss cheese, Danish pastry, Swedish 
punch, Ceylon tea, French fried potatoes, 
Hungarian goulash, Welsh rarebit. 

You walk down the street. You see 

sign. “Round the world with the 
Marines!” And the picture is riotous 
vith elephants and geisha girls and 
ropical moons. You pass a funeral 
arlor. The Taj Mahal gleams white 
nder Indian moonlight. 

You cross the street. 

You are almost run over. You notice 
our destroyer bore the intriguing lines 
nd name of a Mercedes, an Isotta 
raschini, or a Renault. You turn into 
department store. Your purpose is 
stracted by Irish linens, Paris lingerie, 
cotch plaids, English brogues, Spanish 
hawls, Dresden china, Venetian glass. 
In despair you seek the theater. And 
le scene is staged along the Riviera 

in a Budapest salon. The movies 
len, the 100 per cent American enter- 
1inment! And the sheik draws you 
ito the desert. The vampire lures you 


: VACATION IMPULSE LEADS ARTISTS INTO ODD BYWAYS 


of Mt. 


toward cafés in Montmartre. The news 
reels show Amundsen heading toward 
the Pole, tennis matches at Wimbledon, 
bathing fashions at Deauville. 

Its no use fighting it. Unless your 
check account, an insistent family or 
obstreperous business keeps you at home, 
you'll be off to parts unknown—and the 
“tooter the sweeter,” as we used to say 
a few years ago. And if you can’t go, 
you will walk about with your pockets 
stuffed with Cook’s folders and steam- 
ship circulars. And writhe while your 
friends assure you that New York is the 
“greatest 1’l1 ol’ summer resort in the 
world”! 

For the benefit of those with the 
Wanderlust who must stay at home this 
summer—even as you and I—we offer 
a vicarious photographic tour this week. 
The heroes and heroines are all of the 
nomadic tribe of artists, those fortunate 
beings for whom the world is a business 
as well as a playground. 


The Tour Begins 


Ladies and gentlemen, all things con- 
sidered—most particularly the weather 
—we begin our tour in Paradise Valley, 
in the Rainier National Park, Washing- 
ton. And word of honor, hope to die, 
the big scene above was taken during 
the last week in June. From all reports 
it seems the perfect place for a summer 
vacation. Great snow-covered 
offer winter sports of every variety, while 
broad flower-carpeted meadows actually 
border the glaciers and snow fields. The 
picture shows William Arms Fisher, 
editor-in-chief of the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany and a composer and critic of repu- 
tation, with his wife, who is the first 
vice-president of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. They posed for 
their photograph while in the Alaskan 
dog sledge. The dogs, thirteen pure bred 
Alaska malamutes, the only team carry- 
ing passengers south of the Arctic Circle 
in June, are driven by Kakisnoruk, a 
genuine Eskimo. Mount Rainier—14,408 


areas 





Lower Center: Beatrice Martin, 


Rainier in Mid-July 


feet high, 
figures 
ground. 

Going south and west, we come to San 
Francisco. Everyone cherishes the ambi- 
tion to go to the Coast some day, if only 
to see if there really is a Hollywood and 
to find out the truth about the climate. 
And so this summer a number of well- 
known personages departed for Cali- 
fornia, They pretended their purpose 
was to teach at Lazar S. Samoiloff’s 
Master School of Musical Art, but in 
reality it was the old, old call of the 
Wanderlust which caused them to head 
west. Among those who followed their 
impulses, who answered “California, 
here I come,” were César Thomson, vio- 


h, if you are interested in 
-is the white thing in the back- 


linist; William J. Henderson, critic; 
Julia Claussen, contralto; Josef Lhe- 
vinne, pianist; Felix Salmond, ’cellist, 


and Andres de Segurola, opera singer 
and coach. 

Returning east across country we 
pass Chicago, where Percy Grainger 
who should be too busy giving master 
classes to waste time so shamefully, was 
snapped playing troubadour. Guitar in 
hand, he is strumming his “Scotch 
Strathspey and Reel,” which proved so 
popular with its New York audience at 
its premiére. The Australian pianist’s 
heart is probably in the highlands as he 
plays. And he may be thinking that very 
soon the rest of him will also be trans- 
ported there, as he sails for Europe the 
early part of August. 

Just outside of Chicago is that most 
successful of out-of-door operatic ven- 
tures — Ravinia. And an- engage- 
ment to sing there for the summer is 
like getting paid for a vacation, as one 
artist put it. With bungalows to rent 
for the season, tennis and golf con- 
veniently at hand and a beautiful coun- 
try for motoring, singing becomes only 
a pleasant intermezzo in a delightful 
vacation scheme. 

Tito Schipa, tenor, is one of Ravinia’s 
favorities and his return there this sum- 


Left to Right Are Harriet Schreyer, 
Alice Seckles, Manager of the School; 
Upper Center : 
Tito Schipa, Tenor, and His Wife, Engaged in Testing Out a New Recipe Between Ravinia Opera Performances. 


A. E. Greenidge, Snapped Before Sailing for Europe. Soprano, in Front of Her Summer Home. 


Assistant to César Thomson; Josef 
César 
Percy Grainger Amusing Himself Trying 
Lower Left: Dai 
Lower 


mer was an occasion for rejoicing. We 
catch him today unawares in the kitchen, 
evidently hugely enjoying himself. Mr. 
Schipa’s gastronomic interest and tal- 
ents are in line with the best Italian 
operatic traditions. Caruso was known 
as a connoiseur of food and an unsur- 
passed cook in his own right. Scotti’s 
spaghetti sauces are justly famous. At 
the particular moment pictured Mme. 
Schipa was playing chef, with her hus- 
band as the royal taster. The tenor 
was trying out some mysterious delicacy 
on the tip of his tongue and seemed 
about ready to cry “Bis.” 


North Meets East 


Jumping north and east, we find Bea- 
trice Martin, soprano, comfortably en- 
sconsed for the summer in the woodsy 
retreat of Lake Sunapee, New Hamp- 
shire. Miss Martin felt particularly 
virtuous in singing at a late summer 
concert with orchestra at Bethlehem, 
Pa., and has now given way to her 
Wanderlust without reservations. At 
least for three weeks, until she starts 
on tour again! 

Our last stop is New York, where Dai 
Buell, pianist, in private life Mrs. A. E. 
Greenidge, and her husband had their 
pictures taken aboard the Samaria. Miss 
B suell concealed her marital adventure 
for some years, so the present trip is 
in the nature of a belated honeymoon. 

And there, gentle readers, we leave you 
for today. 

The rest of the itinerary you may fill 
in to suit your own particular pleasure, 
to satisfy your own particular Wander- 
lust. 

Messieurs et Mesdames—bon voyage 
to you! DORLE JARMEL. 


VIENNA, June 24.—Smetana’s ‘“Mol- 
dau” has been used as the musical basis 
of a motion picture. The natural scenic 
background of the tone poem has been 
faithfully and effectively synchronized 
with the music. 
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Musical World Loses Ironic Farceur in Satie s Passing 


PTT mmm mmm mM MMMM MMMM MTT LL 


trend of modern 
French music is 
brought afresh to the 
mind by the recent 
death of Erik Satie, 
who, although not ac- 
tually a member of the Groupe des 
Six, was closely associated with that 
picturesque little coterie. 

“Satie,” says Jean Cocteau, the 
enfant terrible of French letters, 
“teaches the great audacity of our 
epoch: that of. being simple.” It is 
an excellent epigram and, moreover, 
it is true. M. Cocteau might have 
added that audacity, when carried to 
the lengths resorted to by Satie, is 
often tiresome and annoying. 

Furthermore, Satie’s very simplicity 
was the pose of an ultra-sophisticated 
mind, although one which was always 
genial and lacking in spleen. And yet 
there are passages in this man’s works 
which more than hint that under the 
circus paint is a very human and poetic 
person. Satie’s ironic humor is perfectly 
described by the French (who have a 
term for everything): as pince-sans-rire. 

A character such as Satie’s is not un- 
natural in the offspring of a Frenchman 
and a British subject. Satie was born 
in Honfleur, Eure, France, on May 17, 
1866, and was therefore in his sixtieth 
year at the time of his death—his age, 
no doubt, came as somewhat of a shock 
to those who had been in the habit of 
referring to him as one of the “younger 
French composers.” 

As a child he was passionately fond 
of Gregorian Chant and the ecclesiastica) 
modes, a passion which later manifested 
itself in the extreme simplicity and the 
“linear” quality for which his music is 
noted. Satie’s first teacher was a local 
organist, Vinot, a pupil of Niedermeyer, 
who took him in hand when he had 
reached the age of eight years. 

At twelve Satie was enrolled at the 
Paris Conservatoire, where he made the 
acquaintance of Paul Dikas. At that 
institution Satie’s indifference and hap- 
hazard methods of study caused him to 
be looked upon as absolutely untalented. 
He worked now at harmony, now at 
piano, both in the Conservatoire and out- 
side, for several years without making 
any material advancement. Satie’s love 
of plain-song had not diminished, how- 
ever, and that form served him as a 
basis for some of the boldest harmonic 
combinations and sequences that have 
been written. “Les Sarabandes,” writter. 
In 1887, “Les Gymnopédies” and “Les 
Gnossiennes,” the last two composed in 
1889, introduced to the world a harmonic 
style which was destined to be formally 
recognized in the works of Claude De- 
bussy and Maurice Ravel. 

There are many pages of undeniable 
weer eas the early works of Satie. Of 
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THE LATE ERIK SATIE 
As Seen Through the Eyes of a Cartoonist of the “Revue Musicale” 


these the three “Gymnopédies” are the 
most important. Number one, which has 
been orchestrated by Debussy, is first 
cousin to the “Entrétiens de la Belle et 
de la Béte” in Ravel’s “Ma mére l’Oye.” 
The other two are similar in mood and 
figure and are similarly devoid of 
freakish passages or humorous notes to 
the performer. 


Meeting with Debussy 
About 1890, at the Auberge du Clou, 


Avenue Trudaine, where Satie was play- 
ing the piano, he became acquainted with 


Debussy, who had at that time not fully 
developed the style which was destined 
to open new paths in the art of tone 
color. The two became fast friends. 

It was at this time also that Satie 
met Joseph Peladin, writer and leader 
of the mystic Salon de la Rose-Croix,” 
a Rosicrucian society, which the musi- 
cian joined and for whom he wrote the 
“Sonneries de la Rose-Croix” and much 
incidental music to the plays of Peladin 
and other members of the cult. 

The “Sonneries,” solemn and impres- 
sive, are written throughout without 


measure bars, a method of writing whic! 
Satie was further to simplify by th 
removal of such superfluities as cle 
signs and key signatures. Aside fro. 
the associations with the Salon whic! 
the numbers bring to mind, they hay 
little interest. 

It will be noticed that Satie’s earlie 
works were composed in sets of three 
and that the differences between piece 
of the sets are very slight. This origina 
man wrote his compositions three time 
over, varying the nuances, and some 
times the order in which the theme 
were introduced. M. Jean-Aubry affirm 
that this process was undergone b 
Satie “for self-justification and to tes 
the measure of his success.” Les deu.: 
manches et la belle,” as the composer 
says with a sly smile. 


A Period of Study 


After the composition of the balle 
“Uspud” in 1892, Satie as composer wa: 
not heard from until 1911, when Maurice 
Ravel played some of his earlier ‘piano 
pieces at a concert of the Societé Mu 
sicale Independante. But he had no’ 
been idle. Realizing the inadequacy of 
his technic, he had imposed upon him- 
self a severe course of study in counter- 
point, fugue and harmony under Albert 
Roussel in the Schola Cantorum, and as 
a result returned to the business of 
composing with renewed energy and a 
new confidence in his ability. 

The publication of those numbers 
which Ravel had played brought Satie 
to public attention, and the pianist, 
Ricardo Vines, who had been instrumen- 
tal in the growing fame of Debussy and 
Ravel, did much for Satie by the in- 
clusion of his music on recital programs. 

Having severed his connections with 
the Salon de la Rose-Croix, Satie now 
gave free rein to his musical whimsical! 
ties and began to write numbers with 
fanciful titles and a running commen 
tary on the music and all things in gen- 
eral, inscribed here and there between 
the lines, very much like the verbal re- 
marks of M. de Pachmann at his re- 
citals. These comments are often more 
amusing and interesting than the musi 


itself. 
Used Droll Directions 


Such deliciously nonsensical directions 
are given as to perform “Like a nightin- 
gale with a toothache,” in the illustra- 
tion quoted from “Embryons Desséchés. 
In this work the nightingale evidently 
has a vocal equipment that enables it 
to sing equally well as a coloratura so- 
prano or a basso profundo who is more 
basso and more profundo than can be 
imagined! 

There are also, in different other 
works, such instructions as to play 
“from the end of the eyes and withheld 
in advance,” “a little bloodily” and 
“without blushing a finger.’”’ Other com 





[Continued on page 10] 





QUARTER-TONE SONG 


——____. 


Alois Vine States Belief That 
New Form Offers Few 
Difficulties 


Quarter-tone music has come to stay, 
and it will not be difficult for singers to 
learn the new divisions of the scale, ac- 
cording to Alois Haba of Prague, com- 
poser, and one of the foremost exponents 
of the new movement. Writing in the 
Neue Musik-Zeitung of Stuttgart, Mr. 
Haba defends the system against criti- 
cism of several authorities that it would 
be difficult to perform and destructive 
of traditional harmony. 

“It is not difficult to distinguish 
quarter-tones and smaller intervals—in- 
deed, to sing them,” he says. “The 
vocalists from Frankfort who made up 
my quarter-tone choir learned the in- 
tervals in half an hour. 

“I believe that it is possible to use 
some 4000 different combinations of 
tones, if one wants to, and yet keep the 
clear, constructive principles of the half- 


tone system’s harmony in mind.” 
In reply to one authority who main- 
tained that quarter-tones would make the 


TO DOMINATE FUTURE 


scale so complex that the older har- 
monic combinations could not be recog- 
nized, he states that the latter would 
still be used—only they would be recog- 
nized as combinations of smaller in- 
tervals. 

“There arose the same situation some 
three centuries ago,” he explained. “A 
few theorists set up the sixth and the 
fourth as independent entities. Rameau 
was a pioneer in showing that chords 
were really combinations and that the 
sixth and the fourth are rearrangements 
of the fundamental triad.” 

As for there being no guiding prin- 
ciple in the new harmony, he says that 
“the most important musical funda- 
mental is to me the octave. This dis- 
covery was made by the musicians of 
the Middle Ages. They wrote many 
documents to show that this discovery 
had liberated them from the complicated 
system of fifths. So, in modern music, 
it is very useful to learn abstractly the 
harmony based on the fifth, or domi- 
nant. This is an admirably logical con- 
structive system, but, alas! for practical 
uses it is virtually worthless! 

“As early as the Middle Ages music 
turned to the unit of the octave, which 
seems to be determined by Nature. The 
tone-systems of Asiatic music cultures 
are built up on this basis. Within the 
octave—in the case of different nations’ 
musical cultures—there are different 
numbers of tone-intervals. The octave 





is the basis of the widest conceivable 
possibilities in this respect. 

“From this point of view it can be seen 
that any division of intervals is justi- 
fied, so far as conforming to the limits 
of the octave is concerned. All tonal 
systems—known and not yet conceived 
—are equally ‘right.’ Divisions of the 
octave into forty-nine, fifty - three, 
twelve, twenty-four, thirty-six, eighteen, 
seventy-two, five or eight intervals, equal 
or unequal, are possible.” 

Indeed, if one wishes it, Mr. Haba 
Says, one can have in one passage “oc- 
taves with changing numbers of in- 
tervals,” just as one changes time signa- 
tures, 

“The octave,” he concludes, “is thus 
the most orderly principle. If once this 
knowledge is spread, all dispute as to 
the ‘rightness’ of the system will cease. 
All systems will then be referred to that 
of the octave, 

“Lastly, it may be asked how the com- 
poser may choose one form of scale 
among all the possibilities. But that is 
the very nature of creative courage—to 
choose and clear paths and reach a goal.” 





Donald McGill, baritone, is soloist 
with the Cleveland Orchestra at Con- 
neaut Lake, Pa., this month. He will 
make his New York début in Aeolian 
Hall on Oct. 28, under the direction of 
Daniel Mayer. 


All the material in MusiIcaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Boston Organization Incorporated—Tour 
Is Planned 


BosTon, July 11.—This city is to have 
an opera company of its own, judging 
from papers recently filed with th: 
Commissioner of Corporations at th: 
State House. It will be known as the 
Boston Civic Opera Company and has 
been incorporated under the laws of th¢ 
State of Massachusetts. 

Clara Jacobo, operatic soprano ol 
Lawrence, Mass., is president of th: 
corporation, which is capitalized f 
$100,000. Other officers of the new or 
ganization are Attorney Angelo G 
Rocco, of Lawrence, vice-president 
Charles D. Malaguti, president of th 
International Counter Co., Haverhil 
treasurer; Attorney Joseph Meranda 
secretary, and Alberto Baccolini, mem 
ber of the board of directors. The latte 
will also be artistic director. 

The company intends to start a tw 


weeks’ season of opera here on Oct. 4 
and then to go to tour, traveling as fa! 
West as Denver. It will return for an 
other fortnight season at home at th: 
beginning of May. The company ma} 
be heard in Lawrence during early Apri! 
W. J. PARKER. 
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[ ;oston Activities 











rthur J. Hubbard, voice teacher, has 
re imed his summer classes in the 
Southern California Studio Building, 
On his journey to the 
:t Mr. Hubbard stopped in Kansas, 
Nebraska and Colorado to visit friends 
an | former pupils. Vincent V. Hubbard, 
who collaborates with his father in voice 
culture, is in Europe, where he will 
spend the summer. 

* * * 


Richard Newman, manager of the 
Steinert Concert Bureau, announces the 
following artists for the coming season: 
Henry Hadley, associate conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra; 
Inez Barbour (Mrs. Henry Hadley), so- 


prano; Seineger Ensemble Players; 
Carol Robinson, pianist; Irene Bewley, 
ir amatic reader; Edgar Isherwood, 
tenor, and Mme. Maria Dormont, so- 


prano, the latter a niece of Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony. 
* ok * 

Ary Dulfer, young Dutch violinist, has 
recently become associated with Wendell 
H. Luce, under whose management Mr. 
Dulfer will tour next season. Mr, Dulfer 
has to his credit a long list of successes 
in Holland, Germany, Austria and other 
countries, and has played in many of 
the major cities of this country. 

’” * * 


Another artist who will tour in her 
first season under the Luce management 
is Gladys de Almeida, young Portuguese 
soprano, who made her début in a Jordan 
Hall concert in this city in the past 


season, scoring a remarkable success. 
ok ok * 
Claudine Leeve, concert singer, is 


devoting the summer in Europe to study 
and travel. On her return she will con- 
tinue under the management of Aaron 


Richmond. 
* * x 


A. H. Handley, concert manager, is 
dividing his time between summer busi- 
ness and trips to his estate in Tamworth, 
N. H. 


* * * 


Henry Levine, pianist and teacher, is 
summering at Kemberma, Mass., where 


he is preparing a program for his 
Jordan Hall recital, Thursday evening, 
Oct. 15. 


* * * 


William H. Brennan, manager of the 
3oston Symphony, returned this week 
from a European trip devoted to busi- 
ness and pleasure. 

* * + 

The Harvard Glee Club, part and par- 
cel of Harvard University, is the first 
organization of its kind to announce its 


soloists for next season, during its 
trinity of appearances in Symphony 
Hall. Sigrid Onegin, contralto, will 


assist the Club on Dec. 10, the date of 
its opening concert. Jacques Thibaud, 
violinist, will appear at the second con- 
cert, Feb. 18, and Frieda Hempel, so- 
prano, will sing at the closing concert, 
April 15. During next season, the club 
will be without the leadership of Dr. 
Archibald T. Davison, who has brought 
the club to the acme of success in choral 
singing. He plans to spend the greater 
p art of the season in Europe, and during 
his absence Wallace Woodworth, Dr. 
Davison’s assistant, will conduct. 
ok * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Mason, the 
ormer president of the Mason & Hamlin 
Pi ano Co., have gone to their Beverly 
Farms home for the summer. Mrs. 
Mason is one of the supporters of the 


Farms Music School, which will be 
carried on this summer. 
- ok Bd 

Willard Erhardt, Boston tenor, who 


has given two successful song recitals 
in this city, booked passage for Italy on 
Mr. Erhardt ex- 
pects to remain abroad until the late 
autumn for study in Italy. 

oe * cd 


“rank Doyle, voice teacher, will keep 

Studio in Steinert Hall open during 
July, but on Aug. 1 will go to his 
nmer home in Damariscotta, Me., 
ere he plans to stay until early in 
ptember. 

< OK tk 

Mrs. Russell Chapin, soprano, who 
tore her marriage in the _ early 
‘immer was Rosamund Young, is in 
firis for the summer. Upon returning 

America in the early autumn, Mrs. 


Chapin will be under the management 
of Wendell H. Luce, Boston manager, 
and will open her season in October with 
a song recital in Jordan Hall. 

* * * 


Aaron Richmond, manager, left on 
June 20 for a two weeks’ vacation stay 
at Boothbay Harbor, Me. 

W. J. PARKER. 





Audiences Hail 


Brilliant Performances 
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Ravinia 


[Continued from page 1] 


impetuosity of mood. He was welcomed 
back with great pleasure. The cast in- 
cluded Mr. Defrére as Mercutio, Mr. 
Paltrinieri as Tybalt and Mr. D’Angelo 
as Capulet. The performance was in 
charge of Mr. Hasselmans. 

The repetition of “Martha” on Wed- 
nesday brought Mario Chamlee to the 
cast as a new Lionel. He sang beauti- 
fully, though he obviously inclines whole- 
heartedly to the “Italian” school of 
vocal effect. With so fine an organ he 
can, of course, do almost anything he 
wishes to do. Fortunately he is a 
serious-minded young American. Flor- 
ence Macbeth’s Martha was delicate and 
delightful. Miss Bourskaya was Nancy, 
according to the program, and Julia or 
Betsy, according to the Italian transla- 
tion in which the performance was sung. 
Mr. Lazzari’s Plunkett was, in _ its 
comedy, as fine as anything he has done 
in a serious vein. 


Début of Elvira de Hidalgo 


Elvira de Hidalgo’s Ravinia début 
was accomplished Thursday evening in 
“L’Elisir d’Amore.” Adina is scarcely 
a role in which to make a startling 
début. Yet, strangely enough, it suits 
Miss de Hidalgo’s gay spirit in a way 
which assures the interested spectator 
of her rather rare qualities as an oper- 
atic personality. She sang with glitter- 
ing grace, and with a voice which has 
a remarkable carrying power for its 
weight and ease. She was received with 
a most cordial welcome. 

Mr. Schipa’s Nemorino was a fault- 
less exposition of the beauties of the 
Italian bel canto. His comedy was in- 
fectious, and in the tippling§ scene, 
especially, he was a capital comedy art- 
ist. The aria in the last act brought 
the popular tenor an ovation. Other 
high spots of the performance were 
Vittorio Trevisan’s Dr. Dulcamara, in 
which this admirable buffo gave as pol- 
ished and genial a performance as it is 
possible to hear on the American opera 
stage. Mario Basiola’s Belcore was well 
sung. Mr. Papi conducted. 


Stars Enliven Double Bill 


An unusual combination of famous 


names was found upon last night’s pro- 
gram for the staple double bill of 
“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci.” In the 


former were heard Miss Raisa, Mr. 
Chamlee and Giacomo Rimini. Ada 
Paggi was interesting as Lola. In Leon- 


Marie Sun- 
Giuseppe 


cavallo’s short masterpiece, 
delius, Mr. Martinelli and 


Danise had the three leading réles. Miss 
Sundelius’ Nedda is new, and it is also 
charming both in mood and in voice. 


Mr. Chamlee and Mr. Martinelli divided 
the tenor honors evenly in a most gener- 
ous fashion; but there were plenty to go 
round. Mr. Papi led both operas. 

The soloists at Monday evening’s con- 
cert were Florence Macbeth, who sang 
with great brilliance and charm; Mr. 
Chamlee, who is by now most strongly 
intrenched in the favor of Ravinia audi- 
ences, and Alfred Wallenstein, the 
gifted young first ’cellist of the Chicago 
orchestra, who has no small Ravinia fol- 
lowing of his own. Eric DeLamarter 
conducted the concerts. 

EUGENE STINSON. 


M. C. Sain Book List 


ORLANDO, FLA., July 11.—Mrs. James 
H. Hirsch, who has for the past four 
years served as librarian of the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, is now 
retiring. Before doing so, she has com- 
pleted an official list of books on music, 
recommended for use in public libraries 
throughout the country. An average of 
six books is recommended in each of the 
subjects including notation, function of 
rhythm, melodic element, harmonic basis, 
polyphony, form and design, acoustics, 
expression and interpretation, the folk- 
song, art song, opera and oratorio, piano, 
chamber music and orchestral works of 
the classic and modern period. 


N. F. 


PORTLAND, ORE., APPLAUDS 
COLLEGE BAND FROM IOWA 


Lutheran Musicians Play in Auditorium 
—Griffith Pupil Heard and Pioneers 
Give Program 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 11.—The Luther 
College Band of Decorah, Iowa, led by 
Carlo A. Sperati, played at the audi- 
torium on June 30. The instrumental 
soloists were Harry Gregerson and C. 
Vittorio Sperati. A quartet of students 
sang a cappella. 

Eva Richmond, mezzo-soprano, was 
heard in recital recently. English, 
French and German songs received a 
musicianly interpretation. Mrs. Thomas 
Carrick was the accompanist, Miss Rich- 
mond is a soloist in the First Methodist 
Church for the summer, and a pupil of 


Yeatman Griffith; New York voice 
teacher. 
Descendants of pioneers who con- 


tributed to the program at the twenty- 
fourth annual meeting of the Sons and 
Daughters of Oregon Pioneers were 
Maude Springer Bowen, soprano; Stuart 
McGuire, baritone; Gladys Johnson, vio- 
linist, and Mary Bullock, pianist. 
Students of the following teachers 
have appeared in recent recitals; Wil- 
liam Frederic Gaskins, Genevieve Baum 
Gaskins, Phyllis Wolfe, Marie Chapman 
McDonald, Ruth Lorraine Close, Eliza- 
beth E. Johnson, Sylvia Margulis and 
Alice Brown Marshall. Frida Stjerna, 
soprano, was assisting artist at the last 
event. JOCELYN FOULKES. 





Rosing Sings in Vancouver 


VANCOUVER, B. C., July 11.—The last 
big musical event in this city for the 
season was the appearance of Vladimir 
Rosing, Russian tenor. He was accorded 
a rousing reception by a large audience, 
which appreciated to a marked degree 
his wonderful art. He donated his ser- 
vices for the benefit of Canadian 
Memorial Hall, a pro‘ect to commem- 
orate the memory of soldiers. His 
program included music by _ Borodin, 


Gretchaninoff, Tchaikovsky, Glinka and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. The artist was gen- 
erous with encores. His accompanist, 
Margaret Williamson, was a musician of 
merit. Mr. Rosing will return to this 
city to conduct master classes commenc- 
ing on July 27. A. WINIFRED LEE. 





Reiner Leads First of 
eet dee Bowl Concerts 


PULLER LO Uee ULL COLE Pe PROD OcLLOL 
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[Continued from page 1] 


carried clearly and beautifully to the top- 
most tier, and at the end of each num- 
ber the applause was prolonged and sin- 
cere in its enthusiasm. 

This was the first of a _ series of 
thirty-two concerts, which will last until 
Aug. 30. Mr. Reiner is to be followed 
by a succession of conductors. Among 
those definitely engaged are Ethel Legin- 
ska and Howard Hanson, who will lead 
their own compositions; Rudolph Ganz 
of the St. Louis Symphony, and Sir 
Henry J. Wood of London, who will in- 
troduce a number of modern English 
compositions, including Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ “London” Symphony. 

Other conductors who may appear are 
IKxmil Oberhoffer, former leader of the 
Minneapolis Symphony, who appeared at 
the Bowl last summer; Pierre Monteux, 
former leader of the Boston Symphony; 
Nicolai Sokoloff of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra and Leopold Stokowski of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. With such a 
variety of men to plan and direct the 
programs it is inevitable that the music 
to be offered in the course of the con- 
certs will be catholic in scope and in- 
terestingly contrasted. 

Last year, despite the fact that sym- 
phonic music generally spells financial 
loss to its guarantors, the Bowl concerts 
netted $10,000. This year, with the price 
of the seats still twenty-five cents apiece, 
it is hoped that the same profit, if not 
more, will be realized. Judging by the 
crowd and the applause of the opening 
night, this season bids fair to rival any 
of the three preceding summers. 
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Humor of Satie Extended to Realm 


Where Strange Sea Animals Disport 
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[Continued from page 8] 





ments are: “I have no tobacco,” which 
would be very triste except that “for- 
tunately I do not smoke,” “dry as a 
cuckoo” and—in “Espanana’—“Isn’t 
that the Alcade?” 

Or one can spend a day with the 
“Holuthuria,” that marine animal “which 
the ignorant call the ‘cucumber of the 
sea’,” and which “crawls along the edges 
of rocks” and “purrs.” We watch it 
nestle closely to a particularly inviting 
stone, remarking, “what a pretty rock; 
so nice and sticky!” and gigglingly 
pleading with a bit of moss to stop 
tickling him. 

We feel the worried anxiety of ‘Le 
porteur des grosses pierres,” who has 
such difficulties with the large stone 
which he carries on his back and which 
ultimately slips, with a dissonant crash, 
to the ground. Or we watch, with im- 
potent sympathy, while the shrewish 
wite, in “Celle qui parle trop,” talks her 
husband to death. 

The “Sonatine Bureaucratique,” which 
notes down the happenings of a day in 
the life of an office employé, and “Vieux 
Sequins et Vieilles Cuirasses,” relating 
the dream of a child, after some stories 
from his grandfather, of a dreadful com- 
bat between Marius and the Cimbrians, 
in which King Dagobert and the Duke 
of Marlborough take part, are further 
examples of Satie’s kindly humor. 

“Parade,” a ballet in one scene on a 
scenario by Cocteau, a sort of French 
“Petrouchka,” was first performed at 
the Théatre du Chatelet by Diaghileff 
in 1917. It is a genial work, interesting 














. 


Erik Satie, from a Photograph Taken 
Shortly Before His Death 


ness, though it created a ripple of in- 
terest at its premiére. An amusing 
anecdote has it that the announcement 
of the ballet (the title of which is the 
same as the placard usually placed out- 
side when a French theater is closed) 
caused the audience some bewilderment. 
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? Ils se mettent tous a pleurer 
(Citation de la célébre masurka de SCHUBERT) 





A SUBMARINE FAMILY PARTY 


A Characteristic Passage from Satie’s “Embryons Desséchés,” a Set of Three Piano Pieces, 
Describing the Novel Adventures in the Daily Lives of Animals Such as the “Holu- 
thuria,” a Marine Creature That “Crawls Along the Edge of the Rocks.” The 
“Edriophthalma” Tribe Holds a Meeting in Which a Solemn Address Is Made by a 
Patriarchal Member, Which Sets All to Weeping to the Echo of the Chopin Funeral 
March, -Maliciously Labelled in the Score “Excerpt from a Schubert Mazurka!” 


apeenaeny but orchestrally pitifully 
thin. 

Milhaud has been quoted as saying 
that the first performance of “Parade” 
would stand in history as a date equally 
important as that of the first hearing of 
“Pélleas et Mélisande,” a statement 
which he no doubt regrets having made, 
for already “Parades” is forgotten and 
the date of its first performance is only 
notable in that it marks the beginning 
of a deterioration in Satie’s musical 
ideas. 

“Socrate,” a chamber oratorio, com- 
posed in 1919, is, as is customary with 
Satie, of the most irritating simplicity. 
The work contains musical ideas many 
of which are born but to die and none 
of which receive any material develop- 
ment. The extreme nudity of design, 
moreover, makes for monotony of mood. 
This work was scheduled for perform- 
ance at the festival of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music. 

In an effort to reinstate Satie in the 
affections of the public and the critics, 
the “Ecole d’Arcueil,” named after the 
suburb where the composer spent the 
last years of his life, was formed by a 
few students. But the movement failed 
utterly, and at the time of his death 
Satie, who had turned his back on his 
former associates, found himself some- 
what neglected by the musical world. 
The ballet “Rélache,” produced in Paris 
by the Swedish Ballet this year, was the 
last of his pretentious works and marked 
the zero hour of his musical productive- 


And so this man, whose cheek was ever 
a convenient receptacle for his tongue, 
has passed on. Satie used music not 
for itself but as a medium with which 
to express humor. A true Bohemian, 
poor and obscure all his life, he will live 
in the memory as a lovable farceur. 
There is but one letter’s difference be- 
tween “Satie” and “Satire.” 

WILLIAM H. SPIER. 





Salt Lake City Hears Open-Air “Crea- 
tion” 

SALT LAKE City, UTAH, July 11.—An 

open air performance of Haydn’s “The 

Creation” was given here this week by 


the Salt Lake Oratorio Society of 450 
voices, led by Thomas Giles. The solo- 


ists were Jane Burns Albert, soprano; 
John W. Summerville, tenor, and John 
Claire Monteith, bass-baritone. John J. 
McClellan was the organist, and Arthur 
Freber was concertmaster of the orches- 
tra. Concerts by the Hawkins Military 
Band at Pioneer Park and by Held’s 
Military Band at Liberty Park were re- 
cent events of interest. Assisting the 
latter organization in a program of in- 
terest was the Metropolitan Singers, a 
male chorus of twenty voices. 


BRUNN COLLEAGUES 
AIDED BY JERITZA 


Prima Donna Denies Re- 
port of “Uprising” 
There 


Recent press dispatches to America 
reported an “uprising” against Maria 
Jeritza on the occasion of the soprano’s 
return to her home city, Briinn, to sing 
at the local opera. The “antagonism” 


of the citizens of Briinn was alleged to 
have been caused by the prima donna 
“spreading anti-Czech propaganda 
abroad.” This the soprano denies, and 
states that the press reports were based 
on false interpretation. 

Mme. Jeritza’s own explanation of the 
affair was told to a reporter of the 
Vienna Sonn und Montagszeitung and 
reprinted in the New York Staats- 
zeitung. 

“You want to know what happened in 
Briinn?” asked Mme. Jeritza. “I really 
don’t know how to answer! So far as 
the question applies to me personally, 
I can only say that I sang Tosca—and 
that was all there was to it. People tell 
me, however, that it was the occasion 
of another ‘Jeritza-Affair,’ and refer 
me to the long newspaper accounts. I 
must still insist that others seem to 
know more about it than I do. 

“It really seems to me rather unbe- 
lievable that I should be considered 
politically dangerous in my home city, 
when the only reason I came to Brinn 
was to help my colleagues in need. It 
was after I left that the Czech press 
in Briinn commenced a campaign to 
prove that I was disloyal and had cir- 
culated propaganda against Czecho- 
slovakia in foreign countries. The state- 
ment that I was forbidden by the police 
to give a second guest performance is 
ridiculous . . But it is all over my 
head! 

“T will explain the whole matter to 
you. My colleagues in Briinn had re- 
quested me to come to the aid of the 
financially troubled theater management 
with a guest performance. It was only 
natural that I heeded their call. Other 
reasons which influenced me, in addition 
to the need of my fellow artists, were the 
facts that Briinn is my native city and 
my parents live there. 

“And so I went to Briinn, sang, had 
success on the stage . . and before 
the stage door. Now, Briinn is not like 
America. In New York there is also a 
crowd which collects outside the stage 
door. But it is disciplined and knows 
that it must keep the way clear for the 
artist. The people form into two lines 
and allow the singer to pass. 

“In Briinn it is different. There one 
is crushed with love, oppressed with en- 
thusiasm. When I came out of the stage 
door the excitement rose so high that 
the guard had to interfere in order to 
rescue me from the clutches of my 
adorers . . And that is all. 

“It was a shame the police had to step 
in. Why? Because it is now said that 
the people rose up against Jeritza. But, 
good heavens! what had I ever done to 
hurt them? Was it the fact that I had 
dared to sing in my native city? Or 
that I placed my services at the disposal 
of my colleagues without pay?” 








PUCCINI IS BERLIN 


OPERATIC FAVORIT§ 





Figures at End of Seas 

Show Wagner Second and 
Novelties Popular 

BERLIN, July 11.—During the seas » 
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1924-1925 at the two houses of the St..t¢ 


Opera here, fifty-nine works, in contr: st 
to forty-six last year, were produced. 

Puccini had the greatest number |; 
performances, eighty-five, with Wagr +r 
a close second with eighty. Verdi's 
operas were scheduled seventy tim»s, 
Richard Strauss’ fifty, and Mozar’ 
forty. 

Contemporary operas given repre- 
sented composers of both the older ani 
younger generation: Strauss’ “Inter- 
mezzo,” Pfitzner‘s “Rose von Liebesg:r- 
ten,” Schreker’s “Ferner Klang,” Kren- 
ek’s “Zwingburg,” Wellesz’s “Nacht- 
liche,” Stravinsky’s “Histoire du S\| 
dat,” “Pulcinella” and ‘Renard.” 

Several classics were revived and : 
ceived new productions: “Freischiity,” 
“Barbier von Bagdad,” “Zar und Zim- 
mermann,” ‘“Evangelimann,” “Arlec- 
chino,” “Traviata,” and “Aida.” Other 
works not often given, such as “Parsi- 
fal,” “Jenufa,” “Christelflein,” “Frau 
Ohne Schatten,” and “Tote Stadt,” 
were included in the season’s répertoire. 

The Opera House “Unter den Linden” 
will close with “Meistersinger” on July 
5, the Kroll Opera closed on June 30. The 
State opera houses will reopen on Aug. 
20. A new production of “Fidelio” is 
being planned. Among the novelties an- 
nounced is Alban Berg’s “Wozzek.” 





CONTEST PIANO WINNER 
HONORED BY HOME TOWN 





William Beller, Federation Champion, 
Gives Burlington Recital, Aided 
by Violinist 
MILWAUKEE, July 11.— Burlington, 
Wis., a few miles from this city, cele- 


brated the choice of William Beller as 
“champion” in the national piano com- 
petition of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs with a “home-coming” 
concert by the young artist. The program 
was given in the Opera House. The 
people of the town attended in great 
numbers. Among the auditors were the 
young artist’s parents. 

Mr. Beller, who is the son of the chief 
of the police of Burlington, played sev- 
eral Chopin numbers with grace, suavity 
and bounding rhythm. The first move- 
ment of MacDowell’s Sonata “Tragica” 
was presented with fire and strength. 
He paid tribute to the Milwaukee com- 
poser, Alexander MacFadyen, by play- 
ing one of his works and then the 
Twelfth Rhapsodv of Liszt with breadth 
and brilliance. The applause was most 
enthusiastic, showing the pride of the 
town in its native son. 

Another prize winner was present, 
Catharine Wade Smith, Chicago violin- 
ist, who was chosen first in violin play- 
ing in the same contest as Mr. Beller. 
Miss Wade-Smith played with tempera- 
ment and aroused the audience to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm. She gave Men- 
delssohn’s Concerto in E Minor and 
shorter numbers with a tone rich and 
vibrant. C. O. SKINROOD. 





Artists Assist Phoenix Singers 


PHOENIX, N. Y., July 11.—Grace White 
of Syracuse, violinist, and Hazel Banner, 
pianist, gave a joint recital under th« 
auspices of the Methodist Church Choir 
on the evening of July 1. The choir was 
also heard in several numbers under th‘ 
leadership of Blanche Shaw. The solo- 
ists were given a cordial reception. 





NEW, YORK STRING QUARTET 





Concert Management Arthur Judson—Fisk Building, New York—Packard Building, Philadelphia 
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How the Teacher May Aid in Winning Communities to Music 


| 


By FRANCIS WHEELER 





TEL ECL 


HE vital human need for music, 

felt universally, and on which 
community endeavors may be built, 
is described in the accompanying 
articles by Francis Wheeler. Mr. 
Wheeler is musical consultant for 
the Playground and _ Recreation 
Association of America, in which 
capacity he has visited more than 
300 cities and towns of America 
during the last four years. He 
has organized community and civic 
musical activities, conducted music 
memory contests, addressed civic 





and social bodies, advised these as 
to their musical needs and planned 
methods of development for them. 
Before entering this service, Mr. 
Wheeler toured the West as a con- 
cert singer, He later had charge 
of recreational activities of the 
United States Marine Corps at 
Port au Prince, Haiti.—Editorial 
Note. 
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TAKE it that the music 
teacher is the backbone 
of music in America, 
and that his attitude 
toward it, by and large, 

™ is consequently the at- 
titude of the country as a whole. The 
color of his mind becomes that of the 
minds of his pupils, who in turn carry 
it to the great body politic. 

In addition to the teacher of music, 
the public is exposed to music propa- 
ganda from four great sources; first, 
the trade, meaning publishers, manufac- 
turers and dealers; second, those who 
present professional talent, and their 
artists; third, the public schools and, 
fourth, the direct developers of com- 
munity music. 

The influence of the trade is enor- 
mous, supported as it is by constant 
national advertising on an immense 
scale. The influence of those who pre- 
sent artists practically equals the first, 
since it includes theaters and “movies,” 
as well as concert artists, and is con- 
stantly excited by advertising, though 
The in- 
fluence from the public schools seems to 
be considerably less than one would sup- 
pose. Fourth, the community organ- 
izer’s work is just being felt in this 
country. 

Behind this imposing array is the vast 
army of music teachers, infinitely more 
potent than any of the others. This 
potency rests, it seems, on the fact that 
it is direct and personal. The teacher 
deals to a very great extent with chil- 
dren or with adolescents—that is to say, 
with eager, impressionable minds. This 
calls to mind the purported slogan of a 
celebrated teaching organization to the 
effect that if it be given a child for the 
first twelve years of its life, it is willing 
to trust that child’s future to any other 
agency. 


Music Voicing Brotherhood 


Contact with the thousands of music 
teachers, both public and private, has 
convinced me that they are in the main 
sincere and capable workers, having the 
interest of their pupils very much at 








——_———- 


heart and willing to go even to inordinate 


lengths to bring talents to a successful 
fruition, 

_ But it seems to me that the teacher 
‘eaves undone a great amount of valu- 
able work. This is not on account of 
unwillingness on his part, but on ac- 
count of the fact that he does not see 
the work to be done. Or, if he does 
glimpse or sense it, he does not feel able 
to cope with it, as it lies generally out- 
side his customary field of endeavor. 

! refer to community music and the 
per handling of the instinct in that 


ry 
t 


direction found in every healthy and 
normal individual, hence in every music 
pupil, What I mean by “community” 
music will perhaps be better understood 
by calling it “communal” music. It is 
the gathering together of great masses 
of people, in order that they may voice 
their common instincts with the one 
means at their disposal free from po- 
litical partisanship, sectarianism, paro- 
chialism or personal antagonism. 

It is today the only known method 
whereby the people can give testimony 
to that deep-rooted bond that makes 
them one before Nature. It is the call- 
ing into life of the most profound—and 
it might not be too much to say the 
most sacred—inheritance we have, the 
instinct that has brought man out of 
darkness to his present place as master 
of the world. 


A Tremendous Force 


I feel that we are here dealing with 
a truly tremendous thing, the signifi- 
cance of which is almost too great for 
me thoroughly to comprehend, and to 
which it is well nigh impossible for me 
to give adequate expression. It is one 
of those primal emotions that must be 
felt and that can never be quite gotten 
into words, that underlying and elusive 
motive that Joseph Conrad pursues in 
his purportedly fictional studies of the 
psychological reaction of men confronted 
by issues involving the elements that 
make them men. 

Naturally, then, I dismiss the fre- 
quently voiced idea that community mu- 
sic is something low and cheap, beneath 
the consideration of artists and teachers. 
But I do not dismiss it without a sympa- 
thetic understanding of that feeling on 
the part of a teacher. The teacher’s 
world is his studio. His interests are 
the interests of his pupils. His mental 
horizon is surmounted with the tradi- 
tional images of Bach, Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, Brahms, Chopin and other tower- 
ing musical personalities. There is 
truly an almost appalling gap between 
a Beethoven sonata and the kind of mu- 
sic that communities will sing in mass. 
It is natural for the teacher to feel that 
he would be blunting his finer feelings 
by a close handling of the community 
motive. Yet one is forced to recall that 
the edge of Lincoln’s superlatively adroit 
political skill was not visibly dulled by 
his incessant nourishing of the idea that 
his country was a great undivided com- 
munity. One is forced to press the 
point that no man can be so great as 
to be able to afford the luxury of dis- 
regarding totally the needs and aspira- 
tions of the community of which he is a 
part. Parallel with this is the truism 
that no musician or teacher can be so 
great as to be able to disregard the 
musical needs and aspirations of his 
community. 

One more point before setting aside 
this phase of the matter: It is unques- 
tionably true that the type of music now 
possible for use in community work is 
not that which the elect consider the 
great music of the world. But this does 
not mean that this will always be the 
case. It has been brought to my atten- 
tion that the “Hallelujah Chorus” from 
“Messiah,” the “Anvil Chorus” from 
“Trovatore” and the “Soldiers’ Chorus” 
from “Faust” are on the summer public 
park programs in Pittsburgh, truly a 
step upward. 


Pioneers in Music Training 


As one intensely interested in his 
work I trust that I shall be pardoned for 
displaying enthusiasm about matters 
that at present may mean little to the 
music teacher. For example, when con- 
ducting my business in one of the smaller 
towns, it is a great joy to me to come 
upon amateur ensemble organizations. 
whether choral or instrumental. Judged 
by the professional standard, the per- 
formances of such organizations may 
seem rather crude, but viewed from my 
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mental focus they are vital and 
important. 

The teacher or individual behind such 
an organization is, to my mind, an 
apostle of new tidings. He may be ob- 
scure, his name may never be blazoned 
forth on huge billboards or in electric 
lights, but I have no doubt that the 
work he is doing will culminate in some- 
thing greater than the individual suc- 
cess of an outstanding talent. 

Coming directly to the point of issue 
with the teacher, let us ask what per- 
centage of his pupils become outstand- 
ing figures in the world of music? Is 
not this percentage incalculably small? 
Then, should the efforts of the teacher 
be solely to develop a pupil into a bril- 
liant artist? This being out of the ques- 
tion with the majority of pupils, it is 
enough for the teacher to give the pupil 
such knowledge as to enable that pupil 
to “entertain himself and his friends,” 
as the saying goes? . Is the point of 
“individual mental development brought 
about by a study of music” sufficient in 
itself? Here is something that I believe 
we shall find profitable to scrutinize 
rather closely. 


very 


A Universal Appeal 


Suppose that we start at the very 
root of the matter, or at least as close 
to it as we can get, by asking why peo- 
ple are interested in music, why they 
wish to learn something about it, why 
they wish to be able to perform it and 
why they wish to listen to it? A great 
many people enjoy the “movies,” a 
smaller percentage enjoys the theater, 
some enjoy formal concerts, fewer enjoy 
painting, sculpture and _ architecture, 
fewer still enjoy readings and a still 
smaller number enjoys lectures—but all 
people enjoy music. 

Comparatively few people seem _ to 
appreciate the significance of the fact 
that music is one thing in which the en- 
tire human race is interested. 

Some will interpose the statement that 
there are two other matters in which 
humanity as a whole is_ interested— 
namely, death and religion. How many 
people stop to watch a funeral go by, 
as compared with the number who stop 
to listen when a band goes by? And I 
have heard it stated on reasonably good 
authority that one-third of the ponula- 
tion of the United States is unaffiliated 
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Wita any caurch and, as far as observa- 
tion can disclose, takes no interest in 
religion. ‘Lhis is, to be sure, a lament- 
able condition. Music, then, is one thing 
that humanity as a whole is interested 
in, once the securing of food and shelter 
has been accomplished. Further, it is 
something that the entire animal world 
is interested in. Truly, we have here a 
stupendous factor and may consider, 
perhaps for the first time, the enormous 
power that energizes the thing to which 
the musician devotes his life. 

I can not help but feel that the 
teacher here has something to guide and 
develop that is aside from the producing 
of startling virtuosi. This common in- 
stinct of man to make music should not 
be perverted into a means of gratifying 
the egoism of an individual alone. He 
should not be taught by precept and ex- 
ample that the greatest glory he can 
achieve is to climb to the top of the 
ladder, or that his own personal flair, 
valuable as it may be to himself and to 
art, is more valuable than the great 
musical heritage of man. 

None. has a greater respect for Bach, 
Beethoven and other towering lights of 
musie than I, but the fact remains that 
if it were not for the musical heritage 
of man they would not have been pos- 
sible; whereas if their personal lights 
had been snuffed out, that musical 
heritage would perhaps have produced 
and continued to produce other musical 
geniuses. 


Love of ,Melody Inborn 


People want to learn about, to listen 
to, to perform music, simply because it 
momentarily satisfies an unquenchable 
and inexplicable urge that nature has 
implanted in man. Beyond that we can 
not go. The urge in a Beethoven to 
labor heroically in the production of a 
symphony is at root the same urge that 
impels the “flapper” to pound out jazz 
on the piano at home! The itch of an 
adolescent youth to get a ukulele in his 
hands and to perform upon it is at root 
identical with the longing of a Bach to 
get a pen in hand and compose one of 
his great fugues. The force that impels 
young men to sit on the fence and “har- 
monize” “Sweet Adeline” is at root the 
same force that draws together our 
great choral organizations. 
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Does Mania for “Bigness’ Imperil Opera ? 
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PERA is the victim of a mania for 

hugeness, traceable in part to the 
gigantic conceptions of Wagner. These 
ideals are misplaced ones, according to 
Dennis Arundell, an English musician, 
who recently read a paper before the 
London Musical Association, as reported 
in the Musical Times. Mr. Arundell 


attacked the standards of modern opera 
composers and audiences and the tradi- 
tions of the art as based on ignorance. 
He said that by increasing the unwieldi- 
ness of the form, musicians were leaving 
the best ideals behind. 

“Why should singers in opera be ex- 
pected to have stentorian voices?” the 
speaker asked. “Why write for an enor- 
mous orchestra with families of sarruso- 
phones, saxophones, anvils and Chinese 
drums? Why demand, as Wagner did, 


a special theater? Why write the voice- 
parts at such a consistently high level? 

“A chamber orchestra, four singers 
with moderate compasses, a small chorus 
—with these materials what a lot could 
be done! 

“Miniature works could be far more 
easily staged. They could be adequately 


rehearsed. They would be less expen- 
sive. They would allow the composer 
and producer to see possibilities and 


mistakes.” 

Many of the failures of modern op- 
eratic works are owing to the unwilling- 
ness on the part of the composer to study 
stagecraft, the speaker said. 

“The first essential in opera compos- 
ing is a working knowledge of the stage. 

“The libretto must be, in fact, the 
most important part of the opera, for 
it is through this medium that the music 
comes in touch with the stage.” 
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“American Music Approaches Its Waterloo,’ Says Henry T. Finck 
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By BASANTA KOOMAR ROY 


T is a long road that 
has no turning, so the 
legend says. But no 
matter how long or 
tiresome the road, there 
is always the satisfac- 

tion of knowing that there is a turn- 
ing. So when musicians gather and 
fall to discussing what the way will 
be like beyond the bend in the road, 
they would do well to heed the ob- 
servations of one who has been 
an apostle of music for fifty years, 
who has spent his energies to make 
its language more universally under- 
stood and who has done much to 
strengthen the position of the Ameri- 
can composer and artist. 

It was shortly before Henry T. Finck 
departed on his trip to Europe, where 
he is now writing his memoirs, that he 
was found in a communicative mood. 
Perhaps it was the reflections on leaving 
his desk in the office of the New York 
Evening Post, with which he had been 
associated for forty-three years, that 
caused him to glance backward into the 
vistas of years gone by and, from those 
experiences, trace the probable course of 
music beyond the turn in the musical 
highway. : 

“It was long, long ago,” said Mr. 
Finck, as though he were quite willing 
to begin at the beginning. “I was always 
interested in music. During my college 
days at Harvard I studied piano and 
‘cello, though I specialized in philosophy 
and psychology. Music seemed to be a 
good antidote to my regular college 
work. After four years I received the 
Harris Fellowship for study in Berlin, 
Heidelberg and Vienna for three years. 
During my stay abroad I wrote articles 
occasionally for the Nation on musical 
and philosophical subjects. Mr. Garri- 
son, then editor of the Nation, seemed 
to like my articles and, upon my return 
to New York, invited me to join his staff. 
Soon the New York Evening Post was 
consolidated with the Nation, and thus 
I became a music critic. 

“After a few years I forgot most of 
my philosophy and psychology and con- 
tinued with the Evening Post for forty- 
three years. It was a long time, but 
years pass quickly. And a critic’s ex- 
periences are so varied—some thrillingly 
interesting and others so very uninterest- 
ing—that he has little time to be bored 
with life. It seems but yesterday that 
I joined the Evening Post in 1881. | 
was then twenty-six years old. Mr. 
Krehbiel joined the New York Tribune 
a little later. 





Are Marching Fast 


“We had some great music in those 
days, but not as much of it as we have 
now; about one-tenth as much, I should 
say. The reason is not far to seek. 
Today we have musicians without num- 
ber. They are increasing every day. 
Music has become a profession such as 
law and medicine. People want good 
music. We need it more and more as 
we progress. 

“We in America today are living too 
strenuously. We are marching so fast 
that as a nation we are getting nervous. 
And nothing soothes the nerves as much 
as good music does. It is an excellent 
medicine. We do not yet fully realize 
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HENRY T. FINCK 


Who, Retiring from Active Service After Forty-three Years as Critic of the New York 
“Evening Post,” Reviews the Progress of Music in the United States 


the therapeutic power of music, but as 
the years pass physicians will realize 
and use it more and more for treatment 
of different diseases. Our hospitals and 
musical foundations should begin to 
make a scientific study of the subject. 
It is for America to lead the world in 
musical therapeutics.” 

Personalities of a generation or two 
ago are still potent in the mind of Mr. 
Finck. Adelina Patti he considered the 
queen of women singers, and recalls her 
keen business sense in demanding and 
receiving a certified check for her $5,000 
fee before going on the stage. It was 
the size of her fee, he says, that made 
it impossible for the impresarios to pre- 
sent an array of stars in the opera at 
the old Academy of Music. Campanini 
he calls the most famous tenor of that 
time. Yet these singers and others with 
whom they were associated created such 
a furore that there were more demands 
for boxes than the Academy could 
supply. 

“The Metropolitan Opera House was 
built by a few millionaires who could not 
get boxes at the Academy of Music. So 
they had to build a house of their own. 
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Money could and can yet build many 
things that the arts and the artists un- 
happily fail to do. he Metropolitan 
Opera was put in the hands of Abbey 
and Grau, who collected a company of 
great artists. But they lost over $250,- 
000. The musical public in New York 
was not large enough to support two 
operas. 


“The Diamond Days” 


“On account of this big failure they 
tried German opera under Leopold Dam- 
rosch. He conducted during the first 
year. Then came Anton Seidel, under 
whom we had the golden age of Wag- 
nerian operas. After seven years these 
box holders wanted to change the affairs 
again. They kicked out the German 
operas and brought back Italian and 
French operas. Mr. Grau was a great 
believer in the star system. It was in 
his days and the days of his successor, 


Heinrich Conried, that New York op: 
lovers listened to such wonderful all-s: 
performances as the world has ne: 
heard. It was not unusual to have thr 
four, five or more singers of the fi 
rank in one performance. Those w 
the diamond days of opera in New Y« 

“The present Metropolitan Comp: 
is only a shadow of its former self 
regards the star system. But tod 
more attention is paid to scenic splend 
than formerly. Perhaps such splen 
is meant to make up for the deficie: » 
in good singing, which for some reas )y 
or other is becoming scarce. There «re 
possibly four or five times as many 
singers now as in those days, but i) 
quality is far, far behind. 

“To be sure, we have many more pi:n- 
ists and violinists now than formerly, 
but there are few great singers. Con- 
servatories and teachers are turning out 
singers by the thousands, but not many 
‘arrive.’ 

“Yet ‘every dog has its day,’ they say. 
There are ups and downs in the lives 
of art as in the lives of individuals, races 
and nations. Today we are having the 
violin cycle, and the cycle of singers 
will come when the time is ripe.” 


Gave Fine Programs 


But Mr. Finck was interested not only 
in opera in those days. It was also the 
day of the recital; and, to make matters 
more interesting, the great opera 
singers, as he remembers them, were gen- 
erally fine recitalists. And what is more 
not only were they better vocalists 
yesterday than today but they presented 
better programs. The master songs are 
so neglected today, he says, that it makes 
the critic groan to hear the usual pro: 
gram. 

“The most beautiful voices were 
Patti’s and Caruso’s. But whereas Patti 
had nothing but voice, Caruso was a 
great interpreter and actor. As an all- 
round vocal artist Jean de Reszké stood 
unrivalled. Caruso was second only to 
him. And a peculiar thing about de 
Reszké was that he excelled the greatest 
Italian tenors in Italian operas, the 
greatest French tenors in French operas 
and the greatest German tenors in Ger- 
man operas. His was a magnificent per- 
sonality. He was an inspired prophet 
of singing.” 

Casting personalities and opera aside, 
there is a tender spot in the heart of 
the veteran critic for the art and artists 
of his native land. He has watched by 
the cradle of American music and has 
witnessed the gradual triumph of the 
native singer in his own country. 

“It is difficult to talk about music in 
America without first mentioning those 
who have come to us from abroad and 


helped us. Musically, America is still 
an infant. But great progress has been 
made. In all humility, I am proud of 


the fact that I helped to build the repu- 
tation of some of the great American 
singers—notably Lillian Nordica, Emma 
Eames and Geraldine Farrar. But we 
have not produced one eminent male 
singer. For violinists, we can mention 
Maud Powell and Albert Spalding. 
For pianists we have Ernest Schel- 


[Continued on page 21] 
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VACATION SPOTS ATTRACT 
CURTIS INSTITUTE FOLK 


American and European Resorts Prove 
Rivals for Musicians at Play or 
Study 


PHILADELPHIA, July 11.—Vacation days 
have scattered the teaching force of the 
Curtis Institute of Music to the four 
corners of the globe: west to California, 


as far north as Denmark, south to Italy 
and eastward to Austria. 

America has not been neglected, how- 
ever, aS @ Summer playground. Leopold 
Stokowski, who heads the orchestra de- 
partment, is staying in Maine since his 
return from Europe. George F. Boyle 
of the piano department is at his home 
in New Hampshire, and Louis Svecenski 
of the ensemble department will recuper- 
ate from a recent operation at Blue Hill, 
Me. George Wedge, theory instructor, 
is at present at North Brookline, Me. 

“Somewhere in America” has been 
given as the vacation address of Frank 
Gittelson of the violin department; and 
Richard Hageman, who joins the faculty 
next term as instructor in operatic 
training, is lingering along the Atlantic 
seaboard in anticipation of his summer 
engagement as orchestra conductor at 
Lemon Hill. 

In the beautiful setting of Lake George 
Marcella Sembrich is taking a vacation, 
which is shared by a number of her 
pupils. 

Felix Salmond, English ’cellist, who 
succeeds Michel Penha as head of that 


department, is teaching during the sum- 
mer in the Master School of Musica] 
Arts in California. 

One of the most interesting trips 
abroad made by Institute students was 
in charge of Mme. Charles Cahier, who 
was accompanied to Germany by several 
members of her classes. Mme. Cahier 
is now resting in her home at Skods- 
burg, Denmark, where she will remain 
until September. 

Further south in Germany is Josef 
Hofmann, who will spend some time in 
Kissington before going on to Switzer- 
land. Carl Flesch, head of the violin 
department, is in Berlin, accompanied by 
his assistant, Richard Hartzer, who wil! 
join the faculty next term. 

Before taking up his duties as instruc- 
tor or resuming his concert work in 
America, William Bachaus, pianist, is 
traveling in Austria, while Rosario 
Scalero, director of composition, is find- 
ing relaxation in Busson, in the Italian 
province of di Tovina. 

Louis Bailly, also to be a new instruc- 
tor next term in viola playing and en- 
semble, is in Paris. Wanda Landowska, 
pianist and harpsichordist, who will give 
special courses in seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth century music, is on her annual 
European tour. 


Mildred Seeba to Give Newport Recital 


NEwporT, R. I., July 11.—Mildred 
Seeba, soprano, winner of the Caruso 
Memorial Fellowship, will give a recital 
under the auspices of Mrs. W. A. Clark 
in the rooms of the Newport Historical 
Society here, on July 30. One concert 
IS given annually under these auspices. 
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Joint Appearances with 
Gigli Mark First Season 
of Young Native Singer 
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Beatrice Mack, Soprano 


Beatrice Mack, soprano, has brought 
to a close her first season in her native 
country and has achieved several out- 
standing successes. Chief among her 
more conspicuous appearances were three 
‘oint recitals with Beniamino Gigli, tenor 
of the Metropolitan, with whom she ap- 
peared in the Biltmore Morning Mu- 
sicale series, in Carnegie Hall concert 
and in Symphony Hall, Boston. She was 
also heard in many other New York 
appearances. Miss Mack will widen the 
range of her activities next season, when 
she will give a New York recital in 
Aeolian Hall and will give the first con- 
cert in the Syracuse Salon Musicale 
series early in the fall. Before making 
her début in this country Miss Mack 
spent a year in opera in Italy, and found 
the experience invaluable as a_ back- 
ground for her concert activities. 


Give Programs at Arkansas University 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., July 11.—Inter- 
esting recitals have been given recently 
at the University School of Music, 
Henry Doughty Tovey, director. Lola 
Gibson Deaton, soprano, gave a recital 
on the evening of June 25, singing arias 
by Meyerbeer and Puccini and three 
groups of songs by Brahms, Haydn, 
Tosti, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Spross, Watts, 
Moir and others. Mr. Tovey was at the 
piano. Mr. Tovey gave a piano recital 
on the evening of July 1, playing Hill’s 
“Jazz Study,” Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in 
Blue,” and with Elizabeth McGill Bo- 
gart at the second piano, the Grieg Con- 
certo and Rachmaninoff’s Second Con- 
certo. 


Esther Dale Sings in Redlands, Cal. 


REDLANDS, CAL., July 11.—Esther Dale, 
soprano, gave the first concert in the 
community music series on June 19, 


when she sang to a large audience in an 
outdoor amphitheater. The singer had 
been announced to give the usual recital 


_ program of English, French and Ger- 


man songs, but upon learning the nature 
of the audience gave the entire program 
in English, announcing each number 
from the stage. Her fine voice and clear 
diction made an immediate impression 
and she was loudly applauded. 


NORWEGIAN OSLO CHORUS 
IN PORTLAND CONCERT 


Local Artists and Pupils Presented in 
Series of Interesting Summer 
Recitals 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 11.—The Oslo 
University Chorus of Oslo, Norway, led 
by Alfred Russ, sang here in concert on 
June 21. The choral numbers were sup- 
plemented by solos sung by Mrs. Gudrun 
Schiotz, contralto. The visitors were 
much applauded. 

Mrs. Elbert E. Peets, president of the 
MacDowell Club, has been elected dis- 
trict president of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. This district com- 
prises Oregon, Washington, California 
and Arizona. 

Emelie Lancel, soprano, with Mrs. 
Thomas Carrick Burke at the piano, was 
heard in recital at the home of Mrs. 
Donald Spencer on June 24, The well 
interpreted program consisted of Italian, 
German, French and English songs. 

Jocelyn Foulkes presented Geraldine 
Blodgett in a piano recital, assisted by 
Irene Strowbridge Wheeler, soprano, 
pupil of Rose Coursen Reed, Florence 
Youney was the accompanist. 

Recent student recitals have been given 
by Franck and Beatrice Eichenlaub, 
Robert Louis Barron, William Wallace 
Graham, Gertrude Hoeber, Walter 
Bacon, the Calbreath Music Studio, Ella 
Connell Jesse, Ethel Hicks, Elizabeth 
Tressler, Marjorie Trotter, Lenore Greg- 
ory, Leah Leaska, Agnes Love, Mrs. 
Walter May and Frances Yount. 

JOCELYN FOULKEsS. 


Dayton Pianist Gives Program 

DAYTON, OHIO, July 11.—Mildred Law, 
pianist, a local pianist of unusual talent, 
gave a recital at the Engineers’ Club 
recently. Her program, which included 
numbers by Scarlatti-Tausig, Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue in D 
Minor, Beethoven’s “Appassionata” So- 
nata, five numbers by Chopin, the “Blue 
Danube” waltz and Brassin’s arrange- 
ment of an excerpt from Wagner’s 
“Walkiire,” was given in a most satis- 
factory manner. Miss Law won a 
scholarship last summer at the Chicago 
Musical College for study under the late 
Xavier Scharwenka. 


Phradie Wells Heard in Kentucky 


Phradie Wells, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, sang to a capacity audience at 
the recent festival in Bowling Green, 
Ky., winning a fine ovation for her sing- 
ing of operatic arias and songs in En- 
glish. 


Sylvia Lent, violinist, is at Block 
Island, R. I., for the summer. 
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Center: 


Year. Upper Left: Manfred Gurlitt, Whose Songs Were Well Received. 


IEL, June 25.—The fifty-fifth mu- 

sical festival of the General German 
Music Society (Allgemeine Deutsche 
Musikverein) was held here from June 
14 to 18. The programs were devoted 
to the performance of modern music, 
with an interesting variation in the way 
of a color-music concert given by Alex- 
ander Laszlo, the Hungarian pianist who 
has been experimenting with the syn- 


chronization of light and sound for 
some time. 

This was the first time the festival 
had been held in Kiel. However, the 
musical activities and artistic atmos- 
phere of the city made the decision a 
wise one. The arrangements were under 
the direction of Dr. Fritz Stein, who has 
headed for seven years the Kiel Society 
for Music Lovers and who is the founder 
of the local Oratorio Society. Dr. Stein 
organized the various music facilities of 
the city and placed them at the disposal 
of the festival committee. He was as- 
sisted in his work by conductors Richard 
Richter, Stefan Strasser and Julian 
Schmiedl, as well as by the Choral So- 
ciety under Richter and Johannsen and 
the Chamber Music Society of Kiel led 
by Ernst Trager and John de Jager. 

The Allgemeine Musikverein was 
founded by Liszt in 1861. Every spring 
since then it has held a festival, each 
year in a different place. In the course 
of its long career it has consistently up- 
held the cause of new music. Its policy 
has been to encourage and develop the 
young composer and to bring the modern 
and unusual before the public. Many 
composers of established reputation to- 
day owe their start to the friendly co- 
operation of the Musikverein. 

On this particular occasion the festival 
proceeded along its usual progressive 
lines. The first evening brought the 
opera “Juana” by Max Ettinger and a 
light opera, “Bei Nacht sind Alle Katzen 
Grau,” written by Pierre Maurice on 
the fifteenth century story of Bandello. 
The latter, slight but in good taste, was 
very much more musical than the cheap 
radicalism of the former. 

On the afternoon and evening of the 
second day concerts were given in the 
hall of the University of Kiel and in the 


Nicolai Church. A_ Divertimento for 
brass instruments by Hans Gal was ex- 
tremely clever, and a string quartet by 
Frank Wohlfahrt, played by the excel- 
lent Havemann Quartet, was well con- 
structed and interesting, but too long 
to hold attention continuously. Songs 
by Emil Mattiesen and a duet for violin 
and piano by Heinz Tiessen were also 





A View of Kiel, the German City on the Baltic Where the Allgemeine Deutsche Musikverein Held Its Annual Festival This 
Upper Right: Max Ettinger, Whose Opera, “Juana,” 
Written on a Libretto of the Eternal Triangle Variety by the Well Known Dramatist, Georg Kaiser, Opened the Festival at the Stadt 
Theater. Lower Left: Robert Kahn, Berlin, Composer and Brother of Otto H. Kahn, Whose a Cappella Choruses Were Highly 
Praised. Lower Right: Emil Mattiesen, Who Also Contributed Modern Vocal Music to the Programs 


presented. At the church program in 
the evening an organ symphony by Her- 
mann Unger, conducted by the composer, 
received a warm reception. Two a cap- 
pella choruses of Robert Kahn were 
written superbly and were probably the 
best things of the concert. There was 
also an oratorio by Walter Courvoisier. 

Various other events, orchestral con- 


certs, recitals and church affairs, fo - 
lowed. Among other works heard we » 
a string quartet by Reinhold Oppel, « 
piano suite of Ernst Roters, pieces f ; 
piano and small orchestra of Herma: 
Wunsch, ’cello compositions of Erne t 
Toch, songs by Manfred Gurlitt, a sui e 
with variations on a rococo theme 
Josef Haas, a program of violin mu 
by Max Trapp played by Havemann, ; 
symphony by Walter Goehr, variation: 
on a Reger-Bach Suite by Karl Piln , 
and an a cappella mass by Kurt Thom.s 
which left a particularly lasting i 
pression. 

The “Thirteenth Psalm” of Liszt was 
given at the meeting of the society. Car} 
Erb sang the solo part. In the course 
of the conference the dean of the Uni- 
versity of Kiel presented Siegmund von 
Hausegger, vice-president of the organ- 
ization, with an honorary degree. 

The color music concert was worih 
while as an experiment but proved and 
accomplished nothing new. Laszlo, who 
composed his first piano piece for color 
and music, called “Dreams,” in 1922, has 
been working theoretically and prac. 
tically ever since that time. In Munich 
under his leadership a group of artists 
have gathered to work for the union 
of the arts in the future. 

At Kiel Laszlo presented for the first 
time in Germany a color music concert. 
The program included eleven préludes, 
each with a corresponding color motif, 
three pieces from “Dreams” and the 
third movement of the Color-Music 
Sonatina, all by himself, as well as th 
well-know experimental composition of 
Scriabin’s, “Prometheus, or the Poem of 
Fire.” The apparatus for the concert 
was from the Dresden firm of Ern 
mann. It matched the notation of the 
composition by gradations of color ac- 
cording to parallelisms invented by 
Laszl6, who feels he has found the pre- 
cise aesthetic relationship between a par- 
ticular sound and a particular hue. 

As on every previous occasion when 
this experiment has been tried, the audi- 
ence was left quite bewildered. The 
color experience is subjective for each 
and every one, and not all agreed with 
Laszlo’s conception and interpretation of 
the music. In fact, the whole concert 
seemed scarcely worth all the trouble. 
However, Laszl6 did not seem discour- 
aged, but plans to continue his research 
and to propagate his theories. And his 
school in Munich continues to work with 
him. So perhaps there is something to 
it after all. 





“Ballet Russe’ and “Beggar's Opera’ Return to London 
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ONDON, June 28.—The return of the 
Russian Ballet after a week in 
Paris, the revival of “The Beggar’s 
Opera,” the appearance of Ethel Legin- 
ska as conductor of the London Sym- 
phony and the performance of “Fedora” 
at Covent Garden with Maria Jeritza in 


the title réle were the high spots of the 
past week. 

The Russian Ballet gave “The Three- 
Cornered Hat” of de Falla at their open- 
ing program Monday night at the Coli- 
seum. The score, led by Eugene Goos- 
sens, proved as delightful as ever, and 
Leon Wolkowsky as the miller and Lydia 
Sokolova as the wife made the dancing 
worthy of the music. Tuesday brought 
“Cimarosiana” and the Polovtsian dances 
from “Prince Igor.” Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday evenings saw first per- 
formances here of Rossini’s “Boutique 
Fantasque.” The grace and gaiety of 
the old-fashioned ballet set in the shop of 
the toy merchant captivated the audience 
on each occasion. 

The second week of Italian opera at 
Covent Garden consisted of repetitions 
and one novelty, “Fedora.” Mme. Jeritza 
again distinguished herself dramatically, 
but there was little opportunity for mu- 
sical skill. Not the lovely heroine or 
any of the rest of the excellent cast 
Ulysses Lappas as Ipanoff, Sarah 
Fischer as Olga and Ernesto Badina as 
de Siriex—could raise the opera above 
its very low level of originality and 
power. The Sardou plot was effective, 
but it was coated with the thinnest of 
musical characterization and expression. 

More interesting, more worthwhile, 
was the revival of that genuine master- 





piece, “The Beggar’s Opera” for a 
limited number of performances at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, on Tuesday, the 
same night as the performance of 
“Fedora.” Veterans of the cast and 
newcomers to it all succeeded in pre- 
serving the gusto and sparkle of the 
piece. Mr. Ranalow sang “How happy 
could I be with either” as if it were the 
first time the hero were in such a pre- 
dicament. Miles Malleson’s study of 
Filch was quite delightful. Sarah All- 
godd was a rich Mrs. Peachum, and 
Arthur Wynn and Fedora Bernard were 
effective as Lockit and Lucy respectively. 
Kathlyn Hilliard made a charming Polly. 
The singing was good throughout, and 
the diction impeccable. It was particu- 
larly good to see Lovat Fraser’s sets 
once more and note how absolutely right 
they are in spirit and detail. 


Plays Three Roles 


The program of the London Symphony 
concert, under the baton of Ethel 
Leginska, ranged from Mozart’s “Haff- 
ner” Symphony and Weber’s Piano Con- 
certo in C to Strauss’ “Till Eulen- 
spiegel” and the conductor’s own 
“Quatre Sujéts Barbares.” Miss Legin- 
ska’s composition is in four sections and 
is an interesting, if not permanent, ex- 
periment in modernism. As a pianist, 
she interpreted the concerto in a musi- 
cianly, sober fashion; as a conductor 
she proved extremely competent. She is 
successful in all of her three réles, and 
the concert was a striking example of 
her musical versatility. 

At Vladimir de Pachmann’s all-Chopin 
recital on Wednesday in the Queen’s 
Hall, it was amusing to note that quite 


half of the audience sat behind him in 
order to catch the remarks with which 
he interspersed his playing. From a 
musical point of view, the veteran pian- 
ist was much more in his element than 
on the occasion of his previous appear- 
ance, 

The week included the usual variety 
of concerts. On Monday at Aeolian Hall! 
Maria Safonoff was heard in a piano 
recital. On Wednesday Mr. Goossens 
led the Philharmonic Orchestra through 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Chant de Mai” and 
Honegger’s “Chant du Joie” and accom- 
panied Marcelle Meyer, a young Parisian 
pianist, in Bach’s D Minor Concerto and 
Mozart’s D Minor Concerto. Miss Meyer 
also played three movements from 
“Petrouchka” arranged by the composer. 
She is obviously an artist with something 
to say and the ability to say it. 

Wednesday night also saw the joint 
appearance of Dame Clara Butt and 
Kennerley Rumford at the Albert Ha 
before starting on their forthcoming 
tour. Both artists, offering a progra 
on well known lines, were in good voic 
A feature of the evening was the ap- 
pearance of the Don Cossack Choir u 
der the leadership of Serge Jarov. T! 
ninth and last of the present series 
classical and modern concerts by t! 
’cellist, Jacques van Lier, was given « 
Tuesday, with the performance of Bee- 
thoven’s ’Cello and Piano Sonata in / 
Op. 69, as its climax. A cluster of min 
recitals would finish the week’s repo! 

Katharine Goodson and her husban 
Arthur Hinton, gave a reception f 
Mrs. F. S. Coolidge on the evening 
June 20 at their London home in §S 





[Continued on page 22] 
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Paris Stirred by 
Fauré's Last Work 
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Gabriel Fauré, Whose Posthumous String 
Quartet Had a Triumphant Premiére at 
tne Conservatoire Recently 


P= June 26.—At the age of sev- 
enty-nine, with death coming within 
a day, two days, perhaps a week, Gabriel 
Fauré forgot his suffering as he labored 
over his last work, a string quartet. 
This posthumous composition, played for 
the first time at the Conservatoire on 
June 14, was another proof that the 
great French master had suffered no 
diminution of his powers during the last 
years of his long life. 

The quartet was played by Robert 
Krettly, Jacques Thibaud, Maurice 
Vioux and André Hekking. The per- 
formance was exquisite, obviously a 
labor of love. And the composition was 
worthy in every way of the respect with 
which it was interpreted and the en- 
thusiasm with which it was received. 

Simple, concise, stripped of every 
artistic vanity, disdaining musical arti- 
fice, it was another example of that 
“pure” art which Fauré had sought for 
and attained in so many of his previous 
compositions. It is rhythmic without 
provocativeness, sonorous without opu- 
lence, and radiant with an inner serenity. 
All its three movements—simply 
labeled “Allegro moderato,” “Andante” 
and “Allegro”—are perfect units in a 
rich and vital whole, worthy of the best 
days of its composer. 

Fauré completed the quartet just be- 
fore he died. He left to his friends— 
in his modesty—the task of deciding 
whether to destroy the work, if it seemed 
to bear the marks of age, or to have it 
performed for the benefit of the Associa- 
tion des Anciens Eleves du Cons 2rva- 
toire if they thought it worthy! 

Another premiére of more than ordi- 
nary interest was the performance of 
Florent Schmitt’s Psalm XLVI at the 
Salle Gaveau under the baton of Robert 
Siohan. The orchestra and chorus were 
assisted by Mme. Ritter-Ciampi, soprano, 
and Marcel Dupré, organist, as soloists. 
Despite the fact that choral symphonies 
find difficulty in attracting attention in 
Paris, nevertheless the Schmitt opus 
aroused extraordinary press comment, It 

a work of great beauty of line, solidity 
and balance of construction and fire of 
inspiration. Orchestra and chorus pro- 

aim the glory of God, not in a mood 
| quiet mysticism, but in tones of pas- 
‘ionate ecstacy. The conducting of M. 
Siohan did much to bring out the inherent 
heauty and power of the Psalm. His 
beat was nervous and alive and he fol- 

‘= every nuance of the score with 

ie ity. 

On the same program were the “Noc- 

rnes” of Debussy and the “Daphnis et 
Chloé” of Ravel. 


Concerts Continued 


The round of concerts in Paris con- 
lues meanwhile. On June 10 there 
re several events of interest, includ- 
g a violin recital by Cecilia Hansen 
the Salle Gaveau, a program devoted 
Spanish music by Maria Barrientos 
d M. Teran at the Théatre des Arts 
coratifs, and one of the music of 
‘harles Koechlin at the Caméléon. On 
» eleventh another concert, under the 
rection of Walther Straram, was de- 
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A Musical Baedeker for the Festival-Minded 
Traveler Abroad This Summer 


ITHIN the past few weeks MusicaAL AMERICA has received many in- 
quiries for information concerning festivals on the Continent by per- 
sons about to go abroad. For the benefit of others who may wish to regale 
themselves musically during their European sojourn, the following schedule 
is published. Some of this has been printed in previous issues, but not in 


such detail. 


Those who are of the left wing, artistically speaking, will be inter- 


ested in the Donaueschingen and Venice festivals. 


The former, on July 25 


and 26, embraces music of Tcherepnine, Mericanto, Desau, Kaminski, Sieg], 
Eisler, Casella, Weismann, Hindemith and Krenek—moderns of every land. 
An additional charm of the concerts is the setting, a medieval castle town 


in the Black Forest, where the Danube has its source. 


From the pictorial 


point of view, the International Society for Contemporary Music has 


chosen shrewdly, too. 


Many who would not go out of their way to hear the 


cacophonies of today’s composers will attend these ultra-ultra concerts 


simply because September in Venice is a perfect experience. 


The dates of 


the Festival are Sept. 3 to 8; the place, the hall of the Liceo Benedetto Mar- 


cello. 


America will be represented on the programs by Carl Ruggles’ 


“Angels” and Louis Gruenberg’s “Daniel Jazz.” 
Bayreuth, Munich and Salzburg offer tempting fare for Wagner and 


Mozart devotees. 
Aug. 20. 


The Bayreuth Festival opens on July 22 and closes 
“Parsifal” will be sung July 23, Aug. 1, 4, 8, 10 and 20. The 


“Ring” will have two cycles, from July 26 to 29 and from Aug. 13 to 17. 
The tradition of the place, the general musical direction of Karl Muck, and 
the excellent casts announced, promise a worthwhile visit for the musically 


minded. Besides, the Festival will not be given again until 1927. 


festival in the hand... 


Aug. 5, the second Sept. 1. 


“Parsifal.” 





guest conductors... . 


And a 


There will also be two complete “Ring” cycles in the course of the 
Munich Festival, which extends from, Aug. 1 to Sept. 9. 
Other Wagner operas, all of which will be given 
in the Prinz Regenten Theater, include “Meistersinger,” “Tristan” and 
The Mozart révertoire, embracing “Zauberfléte,” “Figaro,” 
“Entfiihrung aus dem Serail,” “Cosi Fan Tutte” and “Don Giovanni,” will 
be heard in the charming rococo Residenz Theater. 
is the general music director, and Richard Strauss is numbered among the 


The first begins 


Hans Knappertsbusch 


And between the acts one can do more than hum “Ach, du liebes 


Miinechner Bier!” 


At the Salzburg Festival, from Aug. 17 to 30, there will be three or- 
chestral concerts by the Vienna Philharmonic, directed by Dr. Muck, Bruno 
Walter and Franz Schalk. Five chamber music concerts in the Mozarteum 


will enlist distinguished ensembles and soloists. 


The Vienna State Opera 


will give two performances of “Don Giovanni” under Muck, two of “Figaro” 


under Schalk, and one of Donizetti’s “Don Pasquale” under Walter. 


Ad- 


denda: Salzburg is a heavenly little town, which would be famous even if 
Mozart hadn’t had the good fortune to be born there. 
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Saarbriicken Hears Reger Programs 
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AARBRUCKEN, June 24.—Here, an 
outpost of Germany, still under 
French occupation, a festival was held 
recently to honor the memory of that 


most German of composers, Max Reger. 
The municipal orchestra, conducted by 
Felix Lederer, and soloists including 
Alexander Schmuller, Amsterdam violin- 
ist; Bruno Eisner, Berlin pianist, and 
Cida Lau, Berlin singer, were heard in 
programs which revealed every aspect 
of Reger’s peculiar genius. 

The first concert opened with the 
Symphonic Fantasy and Fugue, Op. 57, 
with Anton Novakowski of Prague at 
the organ. The “Romantic” Suite, Op. 
128, and the “Mozart” Variations for 
Orchestra followed. The second concert 
was devoted to chamber music. The E 
Minor and F Sharp Minor Sonatas for 
violin and piano were presented, as well 


as an Intermezzo and four Humoresques 
for piano and a group of songs. On the 
last evening the A Major Violin Con- 
certo, Op. 101, which lasted almost an 
hour, and the Variations and Fugue on 
a Theme by Hiller, Op. 100, were heard. 

All in all, it was a worthwhile ex- 
perience to hear such a comprehensive 
survey of Reger’s work at one time, par- 
ticularly as the interpretations were 
sympathetic and technically fluent. Once 
more the composer’s ideals, his unusual 
inventiveness and astounding contra- 
puntal skill were evident. At the same 
time the over-complexity of the style 
proved a strain even upon the receptive 
and eager audience. Thanks are due, 
at any rate, to Music Director Lederer 
for having the courage to arrange a fes- 
tival offering such obvious difficulties and 
for having carried off the venture so 
successfully. 





voted to the moderns—including such 
numbers as Concerto for violin and an 
orchestra of wind instruments by Kurt- 
Weill, “Five Pieces” of Schénberg, Bril- 
louin’s “Etude Symphonique,” Roland- 
Manuel’s “Trois Romances de Toulet,” 
Honegger’s “Horace Victorieux,” Bar- 


.t6k’s “Suite de Danses” and de Faila’s 


“La Danse du Feu.” 

The Koussevitzky symphony concert at 
the Opéra on June 13 was devoted to 
the music of Stravinsky: “Feu d’Arti- 
fice,” “Chant du Rossignol,” “Ragtime,” 
“Le Sacre” and the Concerto for piano 
and orchestra, with the composer as 
soloist. 

Vladimir Shavitch, conductor of the 
Syracuse Symphony, led the Lamoureux 
Orchestra on Sunday, June 14. The 
American violinist, Francis Macmillen, 
interpreted Lalo’s “Symphonie Espag- 
nole” on the same program. Both Mr. 
Shavitch and Mr. Macmillen were well 
received by a capacity audience. 

During the following week the pianist, 
Alexander Borowski, gave a recital, the 
outstanding feature of which was his 
performance of Prokofieff’s Second So- 
nata. The daughter of Mme. Leschetiz- 
sky, the pianist, was heard in a song 
recital which revealed a good voice and 
a wide musical knowledge. Paul Koch- 
anski, violinist, was another to be heard. 
An established artist, his playing needs 
no comment. It measured up to his usual 
high standards. 


On June 20 Lazare Saminsky con- 
ducted the Colonne Orchestra at the 
Salle Gaveau in the first presentation 
of his third symphony, “Symphonie des 
Mers.” On the same program he led the 
Paris premiére of Emerson Whithorne’s 
“Dance of the Princess,’ Miaskowsky’s 
“Alastor,” Tanieff’s “Temple d’Apollon” 
and George Migot’s “Paravent de laque 
aux cinque images.” A group of 
American songs by Marion’ Bauer, 
Richard Hammond, Deems Taylor, Fred- 
erick Jacobi and Mr, Whithorne were 
presented, with orchestral accompani- 
ment, by Eugenia van de Veer, a young 
Chicagoan. Mme. Van de Veer also 
sang an aria from “Lohengrin.” Lecture- 
recitals on new American and new Rus- 
sian music are being given in Paris and 
London by the Russian composer-con- 
ductor before his return to America. 

The afternoon of the same day Alfred 
Cortot, Jacques Thibaud and Pablo 
Casals appeared at the Opéra in a pro- 
gram of trios by Beethoven, Fauré and 
Schumann. ; 


Oscar Straus Writes New Operetta 


BERLIN, June 27.—A new Oscar 
Straus operetta will have its premiére 
at the German Kiinstlertheater on Sept. 
11 with Fritzi Massary in the leading 
role. The book has been written by 
Rudolph Schanzer and Dr. Wehlich. 
Straus is now at Ischl, completing the 
score. 


Schalk Discusses 
Vienna Opera Plans 
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Franz Schalk, Director of the Vienna State 
Opera, Whose Program for Next Season 
Will Include “Boris,” Dr. Schipper Being 
Willing 


IENNA, June 25.—The répertoire of 
the Vienna State Opera for next 
season hinges to some extent on the out- 
come of the Jeritza-Olszewska affair, ac- 


cording to a statement made by Franz 
Schalk, director. 

“My plans,” he said, “are not com- 
pletely worked out, but the main outlines 
of next year’s program are completed. 
We will give several novelties, among 
them ‘Boris Godounoff,’ with Dr. 
Schipper in the title réle. I hope, of 
course, to keep him with the opera. (Dr. 
Schipper is the husband of Mme. Olszew- 
ska.) This is most important, as ‘Boris’ 
needs a baritone of heroic measure. 
Many of our successes and failures here 
can be directly traced to the baritone 
involved. We will also give a number 
of revivals, including Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Pique Dame’ and ‘Eugen Onegin,’ 
Hugo Wolf’s ‘Corregidor,’ Pfitzner’s 
‘Dis Rose von Liebesgarten’ and Bel- 
lini’s ‘Sonnambula.’ 

“These are our preliminary plans, The 
most interesting production of the sea- 
son should be the premiére of ‘Boris.’ 
But that depends, of course, on the out- 
come of the Olszewska affair. However, 
we are all sure it will be amicably 
settled soon. 

“Marie Nemeth will make her début 
in a number of new roles next season, 


including Senta in ‘Fliegende Hol- 
lander,’ Donna Anna in ‘Don Juan’ 
and possibly ‘Norma.’ I have also 


heard a good deal about the Hungarian 
coloratura, Gitta Alpar, and will defi- 
nitely find time to give her an audition.” 





A later dispatch to the New York 
Times from Vienna on July 8 stated 
that the dispute between Marie Olszew- 
ska and the management of the Vienna 
Opera, due to the singer’s dismissal after 
her violent quarrel with Mme. Jeritza, 
was ended by an agreement before the 
court. 

Mme. Olszewska, who during the per- 
formance of “Walkiire” spat at Mme. 
Jeritza because the latter disturbed her 
with loud talk and laughter in the wings, 
sued the opera for reinstatement and 
back pay. The agreement, which was 
reached before the case was called, re- 
stores to the singer her lost engagement 
and part of her back pay. which she 
agrees to turn over to charities. 


Waltz King Honored 


VIENNA, June 25.—A preliminary cele- 
bration of the centenary of the birth of 
Johann Strauss, which Vienna will com- 
memorate in the fall was held recently 
at the palace in Schénbrunn where the 
Vienna Philharmonic and the Manner- 
gesdngverein gave a program of Strauss’ 
music. Franz Schalk conducted the or- 
chestra. The climax of the evening was 
the perenially popular “Blue Danube.” 


BERLIN, June 25.—Wilhelm  Furt- 
wangler has been invited to conduct at 
Bayreuth in place of Fritz Busch who 
resigned because of illness. 
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CARNEGIE HALL AL FRESCO 


HE scene was the Lewisohn Stadium last Mon- 

day night, but the spirit was that of Carnegie 
Hall. True, the stage setting was perfect. It was 
the ideal opening for a summer symphony series. 
The weather was mild, the sky a Bakst blue, the 
moon of the exaggerated Pierrot variety. The au- 
dience was of huge, out-of-door proportions. The 
orchestra was banked, 110 strong. Despite the 
Greek amphitheater and the City College’s Tudor 
architecture in the background, New York al fresco 
intruded in the occasional tootings of automobiles, 
rumblings of the street cars and cries of children 





at play. And Conductor Willem van Hoogstraten’s 
white flannels obviously were the key to the oc- 
casion. 


But somehow the feeling persisted. It was not 
summer. It was not the open air. It was a winter’s 
night at Carnegie Hall. The audience was 
very serious, extremely well behaved and enthusi- 
astic within limits. It heard the “Meistersinger” 
Overture, the “Don Juan,” Rimsky’s “Russian 
Easter,” the Bach Air for strings, and Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fifth Symphony, with the air of one who had 
ordered filet mignon and knew that it was not fish. 
The ubiquitous soda pop men were there, but busi- 
ness seemed slow. None, evidently, dared offend 
Wagner and Strauss with picnic bottles and straws. 

Between numbers voices were hushed to concert 
hall ‘decorum. When the intermission came few 
yielded to the temptation to stroll on the grassy 
lawn behind the orchestral stand. And when it 
was all over a line of cars, longer than any queue 
which had ever stretched along Fifty-seventh Street, 
swallowed up an incredible number of the audience. 
As for the rest, cultured and calm, they. emptied 
into bus and subway and disappeared. 

Rationally and musically speaking, it was an 
eminently successful evening. The Stadium com- 
mittee has unquestionably accomplished’ wonders 
within a few years. From out-door programs it 


. thorough and progressive manner. 


has jacked up the standard of its concerts to mid- 
season Carnegie Hall level. The audiences are fed 
Brahms and Beethoven, even threatened with 
Stravinsky, and they beg for more. 

And yet, at odd, undisciplined moments, one yields 
to a mood of regret. One remembers the time when 
the Stadium was not an institution but a delightful, 
informal and topsy-turvy musical playground. 
Those were the days when the field was dotted with 
little tables around which genial groups sipped 
ginger ale through straws and applauded tuneful 
old favorites. The light opera programs, weighted 
perhaps by a symphonic movement, permitted the 
occasional whispered conversation. The intermis- 
sion was a signal for laughter, reunions, sociable 
walks to and fro. When the last note sounded the 
audience went away, gay, exuberant, humming— 
probably “The Blue Danube.” 

Progress leaves no room for sentiment. And or- 
ganization works havoc with glamor. The Stadium 
concerts of today are a remarkable monument to 
the faith and energy of those who have worked for 
their success and to the increasingly good taste of 
musical New York. It is no mean achievement, 
after all, to have breathed the spirit of Carnegie 
Hall into the Lewisohn Stadium. A new era in 
summer music has dawned. And this is not the 
time or the place to regret unduly the slapstick 
“bravissimo” with which the round straw mats 
used to whirl approvingly from the white stone 
tiers down.to the field and orchestra below. 





CHANGES IN CHICAGO 


HE announcement that Herbert Witherspoon 

has accepted the presidency of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College, in succession to Felix Borowski, who 
for eight years filled this post ably, will doubtless 
surprise those who have come to regard Mr. Wither- 
spoon as an integral part of the New York singing 
teachers’ fraternity. Yet there is every reason to 
believe that his appointment to leadership in one of 
the most forward-looking musical institutions in the 
country will offer him a wider scope for his unusual 
abilities. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Borowski, more than 
twenty years a member of its faculty, the Chicago 
Musical College has had at its helm a musician of 
the best culture, who has demonstrated his creative 
originality in the field of composition. It is to de- 
vote himself to this work that Mr. Borowski has 
retired to private life. 

The new executive is a graduate of Yale Univer- 
sity, where he abandoned the fields of law, medicine 
and architecture, in any of which success seemed 
assured, to espouse the cause of music. He has filled 
an outstanding position on the concert platform and 
in the realm of oratorio, and for eight years sang 
leading bass réles at the Metropolitan, upholding 
the American wing of that institution with distinc- 
tion and honor. 

Like few artists, he left the stage at the height of 
his power as a singer in order to give of his knowl- 
edge to the army of aspiring singers who flocked to 
him from all parts of the country. For the last 
several years Mr. Witherspoon has been prominently 
associated with the Summer Master School of the 
institution which he is now to guide. 

With such a background, there is no doubt that 
Mr. Witherspoon will be able to advance the high 
artistic standards of the Chicago Musical College, 
since he combines successfully the soul of the mu- 
sician with the practical attributes necessary to 
solve both artistic and work-a-day problems in a 
As one of the 
founders, and chairman, of the American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing, he may be counted upon to 
exert an active influence in promulgating the high- 
est standard of ethics in the teaching profession and 
to leave no opportunity unturned to advance the 
cause of music and musicians in America. Under 
his guidance, the Chicago Musical College can be 
relied upon to occupy an exceedingly influential 
place in the musical life of the nation. 
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CHANGES OF SUMMER ADDRESS 


te ame who wish MUSICAL AMERICA 
to follow them regularly through the 
vacation season should notify the Sub- 
scription Department of change of address 
as soon as possible. Two weeks’ notice is 
necessary to effect this change. Please be 
sure to give the former address as well as 
the new vacation address. 
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Woman Conductor Chats with Opera Leader 


Before her recent sailing for America, Ethel Legin- 


ska conducted the London Symphony in her “Four 
and while in the 


Barbaric Subjects, after Gaugin,”’ 
British capital discussed musical matters with Robert 


Heger, who has been sharing the conductorship of the 


German season at Covent Garden with Bruno Walter. 
Miss Leginska is shown in the photograph with Mr. 
Heger outside the famous operatic institution. She 
prepared scores and programs for her orchestral con- 
certs in America in the coming season with the German 
leader. Since her return to the United States, she has 
gone to Conneaut Lake, Pa., to conduct and appear as 
piano soloist with sixty players from the Cleveland 
Orchestra. She will later go to Los Angeles to con- 
duct in the Hollywood Bowl series. 


Gatti-Casazza—Toward the cost of placing a marble 
bust of Puccini in the corridor of La Scala in Milan, 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, who is now visiting Italy, recently 
donated 12,000 lire to the Society of Italian Authors. 
The gift was made in behalf of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of New York, and is one of a series of such 
donations made by the impresario in recent years to 
the Verdi Home for Musicians and other musical bene- 
factions. 


Gigli—An audience with Pope Pius XI. was one of 
the honors recently accorded Beniamino Gigli, tenor 
of the Metropolitan, on his summer visit to his native 
Italy. A meeting with Premier Mussolini was also 
recently the subject of cable dispatches, in which it 
was reported that the musician and the statesma! 
engaged in a lengthy chat. Mr. Gigli will soon sail 
for South America, where he will be heard in thé 
notable season at the Colon under Tullio Serafin. 


Warren—Representing California as composer an¢ 
pianist, Elinor Remick Warren has recently found an 
acceptance for her songs, several of which are sung 
by leading vocalists. When Miss Warren penned “We 
Two” some time ago it may have had more than an 
impersonal significance, for, as the culmination of 4 
romance, the artist last month was married to Dr. Ray- 
mond Huntsberger in Los Angeles. Among the nota- 
bles at the ceremony was Lawrence Tibbett, who sang 
numbers by Miss Warren and Frank La Forge. 


Gauthier—Regardless of the fact whether staid Lon- 
don critics have yet recovered from the shock of hear- 
ing a program that ranged from “Java to Jazz,” b) 
way of Palestrina, Eva Gauthier has gone on providing 
stimulating fare and piquing the interest of recit 
patrons in the British capital. The mezzo-soprano s 
second recital at Wigmore Hall recently, from all r 
ports, was a cheering event. True to her belief in t! 
championship of American music, Miss Gauthier in th 
latter program included works by Charles T. Griffé 
J. Alden Carpenter, Wintter Watts and Deems Tayl: 


Heifetz—When Jascha Heifetz returned from Euro} 
recently to spend a brief time on his American estat 
he brought along some additions to his library whi 
he “picked up” in London and Paris. Among some ra 
first editions were those of “Alice in Wonderland, 
“Endymion,” “Queen Mab” and “The Faery Queen: 
on vellum. He also secured several original letters « 
Oscar Wilde, another of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
which that author asks the loan of ten shillings, a1 
letters and manuscripts of Joseph Conrad, as well : 
a draft signed by Shelley for fifty pounds, made out ‘ 
Leigh Hunt. The most unusual purchase, of whi 
Mr. Heifetz is most proud, is a letter of John Keat;, 
three-page love letter, written to Fanny Bawne. 
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By Cantus Firraus. Jr. 


Saving the Critic’s Feet 
\ HEN radio concerts are as much part of the critic’s nightly routine 


‘ 


task will be lightened. 


as regular, honest-to-goodness hall-concerts, think how the scribe’s 
Instead of dashing about from one concert to 


another, he can sit at home and hear all the concerts at once. 
We know it can be done because the other night, when our little re- 
ceiving set got ambitious and grabbed at all the wave lengths in sight, we 


neard three distinct performances all at the same time. 


just like a modern symphony. 

Polytonality is tame, compared with 
the following mélange which assailed our 
head-phones: 

“Seeing Nellie home. Questa 
fiore. When we meet, when we 
mete. «.«..* 

“T] pleure dans mon coeur... . Fol- 
low the swallow. Then bravely 
the three grenadiers. . 7: 

“T’]l be in Virginia in the maw-n-n-nin’ 
<a C-c-c-2-lavelitos-s-s-s.... Swing 
low, sweet chariot. . iP 

Not to mention lectures on thrift, gilt- 
edged investments, how to pickle tripe 
and the beauties of the Pacific North- 
west. ran? 


Mahogany Music Lovers 


FRICAN natives from the compound 
of the Nigerian village at Wembley 
have given some amusing verdicts in a 
vote on their favorite singers and musi- 
cians, says the Musical News and Herald 


of London. 

They left their quarters in a body 
recently and marched in full war paint 
across the grounds to the Palace of In- 
dustry to choose by village vote the 
records for a phonograph installed in 
their compound. 

Inspector Ajayi (the D. C. M.) was 
in charge of the party and among those 
present were the weaver Busari of Oyo 
and his wife; the mat maker Ndaji; the 
metal worker Inuwa, his wife and 
twelve-year-old pupil, the bby Mammau; 
the leather worker Arigana of Kano; 
and the musician Bogo Birri, with wife, 
and aligatu or Nigerian pipes. It was 
probably because of the aligatu that the 
villagers plumped for a Scots pipe- 
major’s version of “‘Hieland Laddie” and 
“Cock o’ the North.” 

* * * 

They preferred the bagpipes even to 
Chaliapin and Harry Lauder. The sea 
chanty, “Shenandoah” they found sad. 
Chaliapin left them serious with his 
“Song of the Volga Boatmen,” but they 
showed the white teeth of pleasure at 


And it sounded 





something of his from “The Barber of 
Seville.” Laughing and whistling songs 
were easily the most popular in the final 


selection. 
on a6 x 


“When Love Is Kind” 


DELINA PATTI, according to her 

contemporaries, could often speak as 

effectively and effectually as she could 
sing. 

Once, so says a raconteur, she sang a 
brilliant aria in the presence of a large, 
but most exclusive, social gathering in 
London. At the conclusion of the last 
sparkling roulade a woman with a gentle 
manner approached “La Petite Adelina” 
and complimented the pampered diva on 
her skill. 

She then ventured to suggest a slight 
change in phrasing at a specific point 
in the piece, adding: “I hope you don’t 
mind my suggestion, but you see I’m 
Jenny Lind.” 

“Ah yes!” was Adelina’s sweet retort. 
“My grandmother used to speak of you 
so often.” glade. tam 


Titillating Turns 


HE symphony of the taxi-cab has yet 
to be written, but when it is, think 
of the good time the horn players will 


have! 
a ok Ea 


O, Clarence, “Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes” is not a transla- 
tion of the Drinking Song from “Lucrezia 
Borgia,” nor yet of the Brindisi in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
S = s 
HE careful prima donna who packs 
her high notes away in moth balls 
during the summer has nothing on the 
tenor who preserves his voice in an 
establishment that makes strawberry 
jam. 
* * *K 
OW does it happen that a violinist 
who has only one bow during a con- 
certo walks off with many bows after 
the piece is over? 
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The Bell Tone 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you kindly decide the following 
question: “A” says that the tone of a 
bell depends upon its shape more than 
the metal of which it is made; “B” 
claims the reverse to be true. Which is 
right? i Be me 

Laredo, Tex., June 25, 1925. 

In a sense both are right, as the shape 
f the bell undoubtedly affects the tone. 
it is, however, upon the quality of the 
alloy of which the bell is made that 
‘he mellowness of the tone depends. The 
proportion is usually three parts of 
copper to one of tin. 

Sw 2 


Qualifications for Oratorio 


iestion Box Editor: 
What special qualifications are _ re- 
ired for singing in oratorio? M. 
Great Falls, Mont., July 2, 1925. 
There are no special requirements for 
atorio, different from those in other 
anches of vocal art. A certain repose 
manner and placidity of delivery 
ght be considered assets. In one’s 
ige demeanor, one should avoid any- 
ng ornamental or spectacular. A 
ry prominent operatic soprano was 
ce greatly criticized for smirking and 


wiggling her shoulders while singing “I 

Know that My Redeemer Liveth” as she 

was accustomed to do in operatic parts. 
7 9 9 


Dances in “Espana” 


Question Box Editor: 

What are the two dances on which 
Chabrier’s “Espana” Rhapsody are 
based and what are their characteris- 
tics? C. L. S. 

Yonkers, July 5, 1925. 

“Espana” is based on the Jota, fiery 
and impetuous, a kind of quick waltz 
which in Spain is both sung and danced; 
and the Malaguena-languishing and 
sultry. Like the Jota, this latter dance 
is in triple time but its pace is slower 
and it is rhythmically different. 

oe; 8 


The Old-Time ‘‘Concerto”’ 


Question Box Editor: 

Did not the word “concerto” have a 
different meaning in Bach’s day than it 
has now? H. C. 

Nantucket, Mass., July 14, 1925. 

“Concerto” in Bach’s day had these 
meanings: (1) a music school; (2) 
either vocal or instrumental chamber 
music; (3) violin pieces which were so 
arranged that each player was at a cer- 








owner. 





St BAN WAY 


The possession of a 
Steinway places the 
seal of supreme ap- 
proval upon the 
musical taste of the 
The music 
world accepts the 
name Steinway as 
the synonym for the 
highest achievement 
in piano building. 


“The Instrument of the Immortals”’ 

















tain time the most prominent and played 
in turn with the other players in rivalry. 
In such pieces, when only the first player 
dominated and where only one of the 
violinists was prominent for remarkable 
agility, that player was called “violono 
concertino.” 


7 3 3 
**Mixtures”’ 
Question Box Editor: 
What is meant by “mixtures” on an 
Z. X. 


organ? 
Clinton, Iowa, July 4, 1925. 
“Mixtures” are the stops on the organ 
which govern more than one rank of 


pipes. When these stops are drawn, 
each key pressed down sounds from one 
to five different tones simultaneously. 


ae oe 
A Pianist’s Predicament 


Question Box Editor: 

Several of my public appearances as 
a pianist have been seriously hampered 
by my excessively perspiring hands, Do 
you know of any remedy? H. R. S. 

New York City, July 13, 1925. 

A thorough washing with hot water 
and bicarbonate of soda will leave the 
hands dry and cool. 
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ALPH ERROLLE, tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, was born 
in Chicago. He was educated in the 
Hyde Park High 
School in Chicago 


and in Racine 
College in Ra- 
cine, Wis. After 
leaving college, 


Mr. Errolle made 
his + début, at 


nineteen, in the 
title rdle of “Fra 
Diavolo” in the 


Marlowe Theater, 
Chicago, and on 
that occasion the 





late Dr. Florenz 
Ziegfeld, founder 
of the Chicago 
Musical College, 


offered him a 
scholarship which 
included four 
years of study under Hermann Devries. 
Following this period of study, Mr. 
Errolle was engaged by the Chicago 
Opera Company and made his début in 
grand opera as Lionel in “Martha,” 
when twenty-three years old. In 1915 
he was one of the soloists chosen for 


Ralph Errolle 


the concerts of the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position in San Francisco. This led to 
his engagement, by Alfred Hertz, con- 
ductor of the San Francisco Symphony, 
to create the leading tenor role in 
Horatio Parker’s “Fairyland.” The fol- 
lowing year Mr. Errolle toured Aus- 
tralia in concert, returning to America 
to rejoin the Chicago Opera with which 
he sang leading réles during the season 
of 1916-17. A tour of Eastern Canada 
with the French Opera Company fol- 
lowed, as did appearances in opera in 
New Orleans and an extensive concert 
tour of the South. In 1920 Mr. Errolle 
returned to Australia and began a three- 
year engagement as principal tenor of 
the J. C. Williamson Opera Company. 
His appearances in opera alternated with 
concert and recital engagements. He 
frequently appeared as soloist with the 
State Orchestra of Sydney, N. S. W., at 
that time conducted by Henri Verbrug- 
ghen. Shortly after Mr. Errolle’s return 
to America, he was called upon at short 
notice to substitute for Tito Schipa as 
Gerald in “Lakmé.” His success in this 
undertaking resulted in his engagement 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
with which he appeared during the sea- 
son of 1924-25. His répertoire includes 
almost all the standard operas. 
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Seeking the Bodily Basis of Good Piano Playing 
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By HEINRICH PFITZNER 
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HE ease with which masters of 

piano playing accomplish their 
feats in virtuosity is the perpetual 
envy of lesser performers. The 
secret of the coordination of mind 
and limb is apparently given to a 
relative few, and then only after 
arduous labors. This magic for- 
mula is the object of many peda- 
gogues and theorists. A sugges- 
tive excerpt on the subject is here 
published from the volume “Pian- 
istic Education” by Heinrich Pfitz- 
ner, well-known authority on piano 
playing.—Editorial Note. 
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HE development of piano 

pedagogy—that is, sys- 
tematic training for vir- 
tuosity, is of relatively 
late date. Before the in- 
vention of the felt ham- 
mer stroke by Cristofori (1711), the 
instruments of the piano type (clavi- 
chord and clavicembalo) were of such 
tonal limitation that they could not 
rank high as solo instruments. They 
were, therefore, used mainly for ac- 
companiment and for coaching with 
chorus and orchestra. Accordingly, 
piano solo literature was limited, and 
training consisted mainly in sheer 
drilling for routine in the pursuits of 
the all-round musician, instead of aim- 
ing principally at solo perfections. 

Of course, these conditions did not 
cease at once when the felt-hammer 
plano, or “pianoforte,” was introduced, 
because traditions die slowly. It re- 
quired a protracted fight for supremacy, 
until the unquestioned superiority of the 
pianoforte was finally established by 
Erard’s invention of the double-release 
of the felt hammer (1823). Even 
thereafter various additional improve- 
ments were needed to develop the piano 
into the supreme solo instrument of to- 
day. But it is significant that the ad- 
vent of the Erard piano was the signal 
for the disappearance of clavichord and 
clavicembalo, and the harbinger of a 
theretofore undreamt of evolution of 
planistic virtuosity and literature 
_ Throughout the tangle of “methods” 
in evidence from Cristofori’s time to the 
present we can perceive a certain ten- 
dency groping its way, mostly in a pur- 
blind manner, yet with insistence: It is 
the tendency to replace mere thought- 
less drill by thoughtful study. 


Bach and the Thumb 


_ The first decisive step in this direc- 
tion was taken by none other than J. S. 
Bach, who abolished the prohibition of 
the use of the thumb. Moreover, this 
abolition fitted into a remarkably ade- 
quate clavichord method of his own. Its 
motto was: A quiet hand and adequate 
finger action (“inward sweep”). Which 
were just the proper things for the 
clavichord, as this instrument did not 
offer any possibilities as to tone volume 
and its literature did not call for vir- 
tuosity, except nimble and clean-cut 
fingerwork. 

Thus Bach’s position in the history 
of piano pedagogy is unique. His 
method, being designed for the clavi- 
chord, could not maintain its position as 
a complete pianistic method because it 
was erected on a too limited basis to 
provide for technical and tonal equip- 
ment adequate to the subsequent develop- 
ment of piano building and piano litera- 
ture. Yet the old master paved the way 
for pedagogy and technic for all times 
by abolishing a senseless rule which 
barred the way to evolution of vir- 
tuosity and by establishing the first ra- 
tional system of pianistic training, based 
on sound principles, adequate to the 
purpose in view. 

For more than a century after the 
passing of Bach (1750) progress was 
slow and indifferent. The growth of the 
problem was evidently felt, especially 
since the advent of the Erard piano. 
But instead of introducing adequate sys- 














tems of training on broader basis, one 
merely changed und added details. New 
kinds of finger action were taught, wrist 
and arm action were introduced, and 
there was also instruction in “tone pro- 
duction” by means of certain movements. 
But Bach’s old motto of the quiet hand 
still held sway as a fundamental rule. 
The motions for “tone production” were 
imitations and evolutions of those which 
were used for that purpose on the clavi- 
chord, i.e., executed while holding the 
key down after striking it, and there- 
fore quite useless for pianoforte play- 


ing. 
Modern Keyboard Fallacies 


The situation was decisively changed 
by the pedagogical activity of Deppe 
and Leschetizky, which began to make 
itself felt in the last decades of the nine- 
teenth century. These distinguished 
pedagogues were the first who taught, 
each in his own way, piano playing on 
a broader basis, corresponding to the 
spirit in which Bach taught clavichord 
playing. That is, they taught system- 
atically on the basis of general prin- 
ciples evolved from a knowledge of the 
instrument and the human arm. 

The new eta thus propitiously inaugu- 
rated has so far not held its promise of 
progress, because a certain confusion 
has arisen, due to a misconception of 
the true significance of the progress 
made by Deppe and Leschetizky. Their 
merit lay in their systematic teaching 
based on sound principles; but this does 
not imply that any one of these prin- 
ciples constituted the entire basis of 
either of the two systems, nor that any 
one of them is a sufficient basis for a 
complete system of pianistic training. 
Neither Deppe nor Leschetizky ever 
named his system after any one of those 
principles. But to the “modern mind” 
this was an opportunity to indulge in 
its mania for categorization and denomi- 
nation. 

Among the important factors of 
Deppe’s and Leschetizky’s systems were 
judicious application of relaxation (in a 
relative sense, of course), weight and 
pressure. These terms, being of novel 
and learned aspect, were seized upon by 
the “modern mind” and, with the addi- 
tion of “devitalization” (as superlative 
of “relaxation’’), used for denomination 
of “piano methods.” In consequence 
modern piano methods are called 
“weight,” “pressure,” “relaxation” or 
“devitalization” methods, according to 
choice of leading principle. There are 
also combinations of such “methods.” 

It is easy to prove that either these 
“methods” or their titles are fallacious. 
“Devitalization” means “deadening,” and 
a practically dead limb is incapable of 
action. “Relaxation” means inert limp- 
ness, which likewise excludes action, 
unless it is meant in a relative sense 
only; and relative relaxation, although 
an excellent thing in certain respects, 
is by no means an expedient for piano 
playing in toto. And as to weight and 
pressure, these are useful for compara- 
tively few pianistic purposes only, and 
even alien to many others. 


Psychic Factors Neglected 


All told, neither of these expedients 
is sufficient to serve as a basis for a com- 
plete system of pianistic training. They 
are of a fundamental character only 
in so far as they are based on a knowl- 
edge of certain mechanical qualities of 
the human arm, and call for their sys- 
tematic development for certain pur- 
poses. But neither of those expedients 
is of such absolutely fundamental signifi- 
cance as to provide training which in- 
sures the complete development of the 
arm and its parts into perfect pianistic 
tools in every sense. 

However, the ultimate reason why 
those principles are not sufficient as 
basis for a complete system of pianistic 
training is the following: They all deal 
only with the purely mechanical aspect 
of piano playing, while this problem has 
also a psychological aspect which is of 
even more fundamental import. This 
decisive fact has so far never been clear- 
ly perceived and pronounced, and only a 
clear perception of the dual aspect of 
the problem can lead to the detection of 
the ultimately basic principle for pian- 
istic training. 

Any kind of soundly systematic train- 


ing must consist of a logical process 
evolved from principles which emanate 
from absolute facts concerning the na- 
ture of the problem and all factors in- 
volved. Accordingly, the proper ap- 
proach to the solution of our problem 
is the question: What is our task and our 
working material? Because this is what 
we must know in order to find from what 
facts we should derive our fundamental 
principles. 

As to our task, it is the acquisition of 
complete mastery of the entire problem 
of artistic piano playing; and as to our 
working material, this is a three-fold 
one, namely: our own constitution, the 
piano and the pianistic literature. 

A clear conception of the nature of 
our task convinces us that the mastery 
of technic and touch is merely a means 
to the end, but an absolutely indispensa- 
ble one; and a consummate insight into 
the basic character of our working ma- 
terial reveals the following facts as espe- 
cially significant for pianistic training: 

As to our own constitution, it repre- 
sents a perfect apparatus for coopera- 
tion of brain and limbs. Our limbs 
represent apt mechanical tools for piano 
playing, and their efficiency depends not 
only on their individual quality but also 
on their response to the commands of 
the brain. From which we gain the in- 
sight that we have to deal with a prob- 
lem of dual aspect, i.e., psychological as 
well as mechanical. 


Elasticity a Prime Factor 


As to the character of the piano as 
an instrument, the arrangement and 
action of the keys call for two entirely 
different kinds of action (executive and 
locomotive) of either hand. The ar- 
rangement and action of lever-system 
and felt-hammer call for a great and 
subtly distinctive variety of touch; that 
is, manner of bearing down on the key 
for the purpose of tone shading and tone 
coloring. This cannot be achieved other- 
wise, as the tone is not influenced by any 
action whatever, while the key is held 
down after being struck. And the ar- 
rangement and action of the pedals call 
for up and downward motions from the 
ankle, corresponding to those of arm, 
wrist and fingers, whence we gain the 
insight that the manipulation of the 
piano calls for utmost versatility, agility 
and subtlety of action; and that, as this 
action is without exception necessarily 
based on the movement of at least one 
joint, its fundamental character is that 
of elasticity. 

As to the contents of piano literature, 
we are called upon to solve a great 
variety of mechanical, dynamic and 
rhythmical problems; to use both hands 
simultaneously in the most various man- 
ner, from an identical to an entirely 
different one; and to cooperate with 
hands and feet, using the pedals singly 
and jointly. Whence we gain the in- 
sight that both hands, as well as each 
finger of either hand, are not only ex- 
pected to demonstrate individual effi- 
ciency but also absolute independence of 
each other; that the same can be said 
of the feet; and that also hands and 
feet have to demonstrate individual in- 
dependence of each other. 

To summarize these observations, we 
can state that the fundamental require- 
ments for piano playing are: mental con- 
trol of limb, elasticity of muscle and 


joint, and individual independence 5 


muscle and joint. And it will be fou gd 
that these three requirements are pr: -- 
tically identical, in so far as neither of 
them can be fully met without the co »-. 
petence to meet also the other two fu!'y. 

Accordingly, the fundamental pr »- 
ciples of pianistic training should be: 

1. Bear in mind that our problem j; 
of dual, i.e., psychological as well as 
mechanical, aspect. 

2. Bear in mind that each executing 
limb, and each of its parts, is not mer: |y 
a mechanical tool by itself but also a 
tool of the brain. 

3. Be, therefore, sure that each execit- 
ing limb, and each of its parts, is funda- 
mentally trained in such a way as to 
develop it fully in both respects at ‘he 
same time, which can be done only by 
establishing perfect mental contro), 
absolute elasticity, and individual inie- 
pendence of every muscle and joint of 
each executing limb. 





(Copyright, 1925, by Heinrich Pfitzner, 
All rights reserved by the author.) 





Pupils in Shelbyville Give Recitals 


SHELBYVILLE, IND., July 11.—One of 
the best piano recitals marking the close 
of the season’s teaching activities was 
the program given by pupils of Hazel 
McKay. These pupils were Winifred 
Nees, Rosalind Murr, Eloise Robertson, 
Thelma Forster, Rosalind McKenna, 
Clyde Richeson, Charles Morgan, Mary 
Alice Shadley, Mary Medora Sexton, 
Mary Catherine Murr, Ruth Phares, 
Katherine Hayworth, Meredith Fortune, 
and Reta Danforth. The more ambitious 
numbers on the program were charac- 
teristic pieces by Sinding, Schuett and 
Chopin. Florence Byers, a former 
Shelbyville girl and pupil of voice 
teachers in New York, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati and Indianapolis, has been heard 
with pleasure by radio from Station 
WMAQ in Chicago. Piano pupils of 
Ida Vaughn recently gave an interesting 
recital in First Mehodist Episcopal 
Church. H. EUGENE HALL. 





Proposed Reduction in Pullman Sur- 
charges Overruled 


WASHINGTON, July 11.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has refused to 
order the elimination of the 50 per cent 
surcharge on Pullman passenger rate: 
—a proposal which has been repeatedly 
discussed in recent years. This actio! 
was taken in denying a final appeal of 
the International Federation of Com- 
mercial Travelers’ Associations asking 
that such an order be made. The reduc- 
tion would vitally diminish the cost of 
tours by musical artists, numerous au- 
thorities stated. ALFRED T. MARKS. 





Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, has 
been reengaged by the Oratorio Society 
of New York for a performance of 
Handel’s “Messiah” on Dec. 26. She 
will sing with the Mendelssohn Choir of 
Pittsburgh on Dec. 29 and with the De- 
troit Symphony on March 30. 





Ernest Davis, tenor, has been engaged 
to sing the réle of Faust in English 
with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
pany on Dec. 3. 
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Prof. Donald Tovey Discourses on 
Scotland’s Music, Omitting Bagpipes 


mill! 
V HEN Prof. Donald Francis Tovey 

of Edinburgh comes to town New 
York musicians sit up and take notice, 
and not without provocation, for Pro- 
fessor Tovey’s personal trinity of fame 


includes composer, conductor and pianist. 

And here he is again, or at least he 
was for a few days after landing on the 
Franeonia before hurrying on to Santa 
Barbara. 

An elaborate schedule of recitals from 
coast to coast, planned by Annie Fried- 
berg, his manager, will bring Professor 
Tovey back to New York in October for 
his concert début here. While his name 
as a piano virtuoso, and especially as 
an exponent of the three B’s, Bach, Bee- 
thoven and Brahms, is widely known, 
it has also been heard that he is an 
interesting lecturer. 

Mention of the University of Edin- 
burgh, of which he is the Reid Professor 
of Music, led Professor Tovey into a 
discussion on the subject of university 
music, not confined to that of Scotland 
but touching universities and musical 
institutes throughout this country. 

“T see no reason,” he said, “why uni- 
versities should not take the lead in 
musical composition and research. The 
main trouble seems to be in getting rid 
of tradition. Originality must not be 
warped by strict adherence to academic 
counterpoint, and oratorios should not be 
built solely upon grammatical rules. In 
Edinburgh we allow freedom of musical 
thought, and the result is that we are 
overcoming the cross-prejudice which has 
been existent for many years between 
university composers and_ orchestral 
player-composers, 

“In the olden days, when composition 
was confined to the church and the col- 
lege, an orchestral player who attempted 
to pose as a composer was regarded as 
a mountebank, a charlatan—and today 
the tables seem to have turned. The 
cut and dried compositions of college 
students are looked upon with scorn by 
the self-made composer. What is more, 
orchestral players, with their marvelous 
background of actual experience, are be- 
ginning to study music. One man in my 
local orchestra took a musical degree 
this year. The equilibrium is in sight.” 

Professor Tovey is in America, as he 
expresses it, “because he is one of the 
abuses of a corrupt system which can 
boast of no summer session.” And so, 
after a week of concerts in Canada and 
a fortnight of recitals in the principal 
cities of the East early in November, he 
will sail again for England to resume 
his activities at the University and as 
conductor of the Reid Orchestra of Edin- 
burgh. 


Founded Orchestra 


During his absence Jean Sibelius, 
Finnish composer and conductor, will 
lead the orchestra. This is typical of 
the cooperation manifested by the best 
musicians of Europe. Pablo Casals, 
Ernst von Dohnanyi and many others 
have played with the Reid Orchestra, 
and it is perhaps Professor Tovey’s 
chief pride and joy. He established it 
eight years ago, and the organization 
is unique in its employment of both pro- 
fessional and student musicians. There 
are no outside artists, no London mas- 
ters to fill in gaps, for it is entirely local. 

The members are self-governing and 
the professionals receive proper pay. 
The students find their reward and 
progress through opportunity to play in 
public as soon as they have qualified to 
> so. There are no free concerts, for 

nat is against Professor Tovey’s policy, 
but the tickets are inexpensive. It is 
that which conflicts with his aim to 
establish the orchestra with a living 
wage. And some day it is his hope that 
the Reid Orchestra will be able to travel 
and give concerts. 
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Donald Francis Tovey, Pianist and Reid 
Professor of Music, University of Edin- 
burgh 


Professor Tovey has also organized 
a quartet, which gives a series of cham- 
ber music concerts throughout the year. 
In his early career he was in constant 
association on the platform with Joseph 
Joachim, the Joachim Quartet, Lady 
Hallé and other artists of distinction. 
It was in 1914 that he became Reid Pro- 
fessor of Music in Edinburgh, the only 
university chair of music in Scotland, 
which has a history of eighty years and 
the romantic title of “Reid,” referring 
to General Reid, who fought in the 
battle of Ticonderoga. 

Professor Tovey is author of most of 
the articles on music in the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica, eleventh edition. Oxford has 
conferred upon him a doctor’s degree; 
he is Master, Hon. Causa, of Birming- 
ham; Honorary Fellow, Royal College of 
Music and Royal Association of Musi- 
cians, London, and Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. He has composed 
extensively for voice, orchestra, piano 
and other instruments, but leans strongly 
toward chamber music and the more ex- 
tended forms of composition. Among 
these are his Symphony in D, Op. 32, 
produced by Fritz Busch in 1913, and a 
three-act opera. 

His répertoire as a pianist is long. 
He has played with leading orchestras all 
over the world. While he is fond of 
giving an entire program at each con- 
cert by one composer, he will give mixed 
programs on his American tour. 

H. M. MILLER. 





Chicago Soprano Heard at Garden Féte 


CHICAGO, July 11.—Marion Alice Mc- 
Afee, soprano, was soloist on July 1 at 
a garden tea given by Mrs. Haddon Mac- 
Lean of Evanston for the Evanston 
Garden Club. Miss McAfee sang “With 
Verdure Clad,” “Now Sleeps the Crim- 
son Petal,” “Der Nussbaum” and “The 
Answer.” Charles Lurvey was the ac- 
companist, and the program was shared 
with Mrs. Burton Hanson, reader. 





Rudolph Magnus Has Busy Chicago 
Season 


CHICAGO, July 11.—Rudolph Magnus, 
maintaining three vocal studios, is in 
the midst of a very busy summer season. 
He meets pupils at the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, Chicago; at Elkhart, Ind., and at 
South Bend, Ind., regularly each week. 
Present assignments will keep him busy 
throughout the summer, and his fall en- 
rollment is now practically complete. 
Mr. Magnus’ teaching schedule was re- 
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cently increased very considerably upon 
the retirement of Prof. W. P. McHenry, 
for many years a leading voice teacher 
in South Bend. Professor McHenry, 
discontinuing his work owing to ill 
health, requested Mr. Magnus to take 
over his classes, and has placed his en- 
tire clientéle in the hands of this popu- 
lar Chicago teacher and tenor. While 
teaching has absorbed the greater part 
of Mr. Magnus’ energies for the past 
several years, he has nevertheless re- 
mained in touch with the concert field, 
and has recently made arrangements to 
engage extensively in recital work next 
season, under the direction of Charles 
Burke. 


MANY RECITALS MARK END 
OF TERRE HAUTE’S SEASON 








Teachers Present Talented Pupils in 
Concert Programs—Diseuse 
Becomes Resident 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., July 11.—A series 
of recitals has marked the close of the 
musical season. Anne Hulman presented 
her pupils, Frederic Black and Raymond 
Lee Lowry, in joint recital in which the 


young men acquitted themselves with 
credit. Paul Fidlar, another pupil of 
Miss Hulman, gave an entire program. 
A third recital in the same _ studio 
brought out a group of students in an 
attractive program. 

At the studio of Vivian Bard, pianist, 
the juvenile class appeared in an after- 
noon recital. Advanced pupils played 
in the evening and on a third program, 
two talented little girls, Kathryn Spigler 
and Maurine Denny gave a joint recital. 

Piano pupils of Amelia Meyer were 
presented in two recitals at Brewer’s 
Music Store. Thirty or forty pupils ap- 
peared in solo and ensemble numbers. 

At the studio of Dean Armstrong, six 
piano pupils gave a recital recently. 

Piano pupils of L. Eva Alden gave the 
last recital of the season at the Rose 
Home before a large gathering. 

The Kiwanis Club was entertained at 
the Hotel Deming by a musical program 
given by’ Ruth Patton, pianist; Emerson 
Van Cleave, violinist, and Charles 
Woerner, ’cellist. 

Commencement week at Saint Mary- 
of-the-Woods was marked by a series 
of recitals; one by Margaret Nagle, a 
graduate this season in piano, An ex- 
cellent program, largely of ensemble 
numbers, was arranged as a tribute to 
Our Lady Mary Immaculate. An or- 
chestra of violins, harps, pianos, ’cello, 
flute and organ; a chorus, with violins, 
organ and piano accompanying; a con- 
certo with piano and organ and a piano 
solo by Miss Stepzinsky comprised the 
program. Another graduate, Pansy 
Tarr, was heard in a pretentious recital. 
She was assisted by Miss Stepzinsky at 
a second piano, and by Alice Locklin, 
harpist. Miss Tarr and Miss Stepzinsky 
delighted the Kiwanis Club at a recent 
luncheon with an informal program. 

A newcomer, warmly welcomed by the 
musical circles of Terre Haute, is Clara 
Bloomfield, diseuse, a pupil of Sembrich, 
and Yvette Guilbert. Mme. Bloomfield 
will enter the concert field in America, 
having recently returned from a tour in 
Europe. She specializes in folk-songs. 
Mme. Bloomfield is Polish and Mr. 
Bloomfield is a nephew of Fannie Bloom- 
field Zeisler. L. E. A. 


Peoria Church Suennens Operetta 


PEorRIA, ILL., July 11.—An operetta, 
“Cinderella,” was presented by a cast 
of nearly 100 young singers in the Peo- 
ria Heights Congregational Church on 
July 1 and 2. Pearl Garland and Eliza- 
beth Jacobs were the directors. 


EASTMAN SCHOOL TO 
GIVE NATIVE MUSIC 


Unpublished Scores Will Be 
Heard Under Baton of 
Dr. Hanson 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., July 11.—The East- 
man School of Music will continue the 
project in behalf of American composers 
of orchestral music, which it inaugurated 
last May, by presenting the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Howard Han- 


son conducting, in a second program of 
unpublished works by Americans. This 
concert will be given in the Eastman 
Theater on Nov. 27, 

Dr. Hanson makes this announcement 
immediately on completion of the plans 
that composers may have time to 
prepare and send manuscripts. These 
manuscripts should be sent as promptly 
as possible, and must be received not 
later than Sept. 1. 

The following requirements are an- 
nounced : 

Only orchestral works. may be sub- 
mitted, although works including parts 
for solo instruments are not barred. 

The works must not exceed fifteen 
minutes in length. 

The compositions submitted must never 
have been played in public. 

Orchestral scores must be legible. It 
is advisable to send a piano reduction, 
or sketch of the score, for use by the 
judges, although this is not required. 

Composers must furnish one copy of 
each part for woodwind, brass and string 
instruments; the Eastman School will 
furnish duplicate copies. 

As was the case at the concert given 
last May, the composers whose works 
are included on the program will be in- 
vited to come to Rochester to attend the 
concert and the preliminary rehearsals 
as guests of the Eastman School of 
Music. Prominent critics will again be 
invited to attend the concert. 

The purpose of these concerts is to 
furnish a laboratory service to Ameri- 
can orchestral composers, They are 
given opportunity to hear their works, 
not previously performed by an orches- 
tra of accredited capacity, after care- 
ful rehearsal; they will thus gain the 
advantage of the orchestral technic that 
comes only with experience and the 
recognition that attends the public per- 
formance of music. 

Fifty-four manuscripts were sub- 
mitted for the concert given in May. 
Seven compositions were selected for the 
program by the judges, who were Ernest 
Bloch, Albert Coates and Dr. Hanson. 
The successful composers were Aaron 
Copland, Bernard Rogers and Mark 
Silver, of New York; George F. McKay, 
Lead, S. D.; William Quincy Porter, 
Cleveland; Adolph Weiss and Donald 
Tweedy, Rochester. 








S. E. MacMillen to Book Spring Tour of 
St. Louis Symphony 


St. Louis, July 11.—The St. Louis 
Symphony has entered into a contract 
with Samuel E. MacMillen, former busi- 


ness manager of the orchestra, whereby 
he will book its 1926 Spring Festival 
tour. Mr. MacMillen resigned as busi- 
ness manager in February and was suc- 
ceeded by G. A. Baldini of New York, 
who also retired after eight weeks’ serv- 
ice. The 1926 out-of-town journey of 
the orchestra will be of only three weeks’ 
duration, two of which will be for South- 
ern points and a single week in places 


north of St. Louis. 
HERBERT W. COST. 
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rom Barn Dance to Ballet Is Path 
Followed by American Terpsichoreans 
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already played upon American composi- 
tion. 

Speaking further of ballets, it must 
be said that this, the highest form of 
the dance, has for many years been 
popular in America. Such names as 
Pavlowa, Nijinsky, Fokine, Isadora Dun- 
can, Maude Allen, Mordkin, Kosloff and 
many others are well known. Ruth St. 
Denis and Ted Shawn, Rosina Galli, 
Adolph Bolm, Ottokar Bartik and the 
Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet have, for the 
artistically inclined, lifted the dance of 
the Twentieth Century to a plane far 
above the old one. 

Furthermore, not all of the ballets 
in which these artists have been seen 
are to be credited to foreign composers. 
While Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka” must 
go far to find its equal, several ballets 
of comparative importance have been 
written since the beginning of this cen- 
tury in America. There is John Alden 
Carpenter’s “Birthday of the Infanta,” 
which had its world premiére in 1920 
with Adolph Bolm as Pedro and Ruth 
Page as the Infanta. Since then Mr. 
Carpenter has been acclaimed through 
his “Krazy Kat.” 

Henry F. Gilbert, Boston composer, 
wrote an interesting ballet which was 
presented at the Metropolitan in March, 
1918. This was called “Dance in the 
Place Congo.” It exhibited certain 
umbrageous revels of denizens of the 
New Orleans underworld. Representa- 
tives of many nationalities are seen in 
outbursts of barbaric emotion. Rosina 
Galli appeared as Aurore, Ottokar 
Bartik as Numa and Giuseppe Bonfiglio 
as Ramon. 

Felix Borowski, for years head of the 
Chicago Musical College, is the com- 
poser of a one-act Oriental ballet called 
“Boudour,” which had its first presenta- 
tion in Chicago in February, 1920. The 
action was by Andreas Pavley and Serge 
Oukrainsky, who accentuated the Eastern 
splendor. Many American operas have 
also contained ballets. Franke Harling’s 
“Light from St. Agnes,” which is to be 
given by the Chicago Opera Company 
this winter, uses the fox-trot to express 
the spirit of the story. 

This is only a partial list, but serves 
to illustrate the use of the dance. Louis 
Adolphe Coerne’s delightful fairy ballet, 
“Evadne,” must be mentioned in passing, 
and also the “Temple Dancer” of John 
A. Hugo and the dagger dance in Victor 
Herbert’s “Natoma.” Julius Mattfeld’s 
ballet, “Virgins of the Sun,” was pro- 
duced at the Greenwich Theater in 1922. 
Isaac Van Grove’s “The Music Robber,” 
which recently had a hearing in Chicago, 
deals with the life of Mozart, mingling 
= old composer’s melodies with his jazz 
idiom. 


When Only Men Danced 


It seems incredible to us today that 
until the end of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury it was impossible to get female 
dancers on the stage. No circumspect 
woman would consent to dance in public. 
Finally Mme. la Dauphine and Princesse 
de Conti and others appeared at the 
King’s request in ballets in Versailles. 
The first professional ballerina was 
Mile. Lafontaine. Scandalous tales are 
told of these early ballet dancers. The 
demoiselles de Comargo achieved great 
notoriety; Mlle. Pelissier was expelled 
from Paris and visited London, where 
she was warmly received, in 1734. 

Mile. Petit was dismissed from the 
opera and was defended in a pamphlet 
by the Abbé de la Marre. Mlle. Mazé, 
ruined by Law’s financial scheme, dressed 
herself in her most brilliant dance cos- 
tume and drowned herself quite publicly 
at noonday. The most famous danseuse 
of the French opera during the Gluck 
and Piccinni day was Madelaine Gui- 
mard. Then came Gaetan Vestris, who 
was followed by a long line of Vestris 
dancers. 

Back in the Eighteenth Century there 
was no sense of costuming for ballet. 
The dancers were overburdened with 
clothes, and Greek warriors in the opera 
wore powdered wigs and lace tunics! 
Mile. Gallé first suggested using cos- 
tumes of the period. Voltaire wrote a 
poem in her honor, and she went to 
London to produce Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau’s “Pygmalion.” It was said that she 
ventured to appear on the stage without 


a skirt, in her natural hair and with 
no ornament on her head. Her appear- 
ance was a prodigious success, and was 
repeated at the request of the royal 
family. 

It was after the storming of the Bas- 
tille in 1789 that the old costumes were 
discarded. One account says “Gone, by 
a stroke of magic, were hoopskirts, fur- 
belows, powdered wigs and laced cor- 


sages. Instead women dancers modeled - 


their attire after that of Aspasia, with 
bare arms, sandaled feet, and in this 
attire the belles of the revolutionary 
epoch met their dancing partners.” 


The Fluffy Skit Age 


Thus ballet turned to a barren harle- 
quinade of pink tights and tulle skirts. 
America was quick to adopt the fashion, 
just as she responded with alacrity to the 
advent of the polka. Thaddeus Meighan 
first received a diagram and a descrip- 
tion of the steps of the latter, and it was 
L. De Garmo Brookes who first danced 
it in America at the National Theater 
in Chatham Street on May 10, 1844. 

The dance, according to psychologists, 
belongs to one of three types, religious, 
war or “profane,” using the latter term 
as a synonym for “secular.” All three 
of these are known in America. Indian 
war dances found their sequel in such 
one-step gems as “Johnny Get Your 
Gun.” Religious dances have been part 
of Negro and other meetings. 

But these dances pale in comparison 
with the religious dances of the “flagel- 
lants” in the Middle Ages, who marched 
through the streets to the rhythmic 
cadence of lugubrious chants and 
scourged their bodies. Fascinated by 
this form of penance, Henry III, jaded 
monarch, got up his own troop, led by 
the Duchess of Montpensier, and paraded 
the streets, scourging as they went. 

Of profane dances there are many 
kinds, from rustic and folk-dances to 
classic and art forms, from “Amaryllis” 
to “Rose of Washington Square.” It 
seems as if the dance were growing 
more and more into the city. The waltz 
of the Nineteenth Century savored of 
gardens and flowers. The toddle and 
the turkey-trot are distinctly of the city. 
The fox-trot and the _ ever-popular 
“Charleston” perhaps had their origin 
in the jungle lands, but now they are 
the chief pride of metropolitan night 
clubs. 

Yet no matter what sort of dance one 
analyzes, its relation to music is so very 
close that the two arts react upon each 
other. Rhythm is the essence of both, 
and historians of the future may find 
it interesting to see how American music 
and dances have grown up side by side. 
If it be true that we are a dance-mad 
nation, we must likewise be music-mad. 
It is not a fad of the hour. It is a 
much more vital issue. 

Every age, it is strange to notice, has 
thought itself dance crazed. The Lim- 
burg Chronicle of 1374 tells of the evils 
of the dance age. In 1688 the Spanish 
gagliarda was called by Praetorius an 
“invention of hell.” Just about that 
time dancing in the streets was stopped 
by an act of Parliament. And it was 
John Dryden who said of the age in 
which he lived: 

“A very merry dancing, drinking, 

Laughing, quaffing and unthinking 
Time.” HELEN M. MILLER. 


Give Programs at Hampton Institute 


HAMPTON, VA., July 11.—Joseph H. 
Douglass, violinist, accompanied at the 
piano by Ernest Hays, gave a recital at 
the Community Center recently, attract- 
ing a large audience. He played num- 
bers by Bach, Wieniawski, Coleridge- 
Taylor, Gardner and several of his own 
arrangements. The Hampton Institute 
Quartet, which is composed of Winifred 
C. Crookmur, Oliver E. Foster, Jeremiah 
Thomas and John H. Wainwright, bass, 
has been heard in frequent radio pro- 
grams, singing some of their favorite 
spirituals. 





Emma Roberts, contralto, will begin 
her next season with an appearance at 
the National Music Festival in Buffalo 
on Oct. 8. A New York recital is 
scheduled for November. 
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jin, John Powell, Olga Samaroff and 
A, vusta Cottlow. 

' “By far the greatest American com- 
»ocer is MacDowell. As a nation we are 
so ignorant musically that we have failed 
to appreciate this great soul’s genius. 
But, happily, we are beginning to see 
what a great man he was. , 

“Edgar Stillman Kelley has_ written 
our greatest synnphony, the ‘New En- 
gland’ Symphony. But the American 
mind does not run along symphonic 
lines. The form is too artificial. It 
tempts the composer with the idea of a 
piece lasting for forty-five minutes, and 
that means a great deal of padding, 
which spoils the composition. I should 
cut Beethoven’s and Brahms’ symphonies. 
Indeed, every German symphonic work 
needs a hair cut. 

Ernest Schelling, Deems Taylor, John 
Powell and Cadman have composed a 
few short worthwhile orchestral com- 
positions. But it is humiliating to ad- 
mit that for a nation of 100,000,000 per- 
sons, spending more for music than any 
other nation on the face of the earth, 
we have only one noted composer of 
music for the piano. And yet we make 
the best pianos in the world—but not 
decent music for it.” 


Is America Too Rich? 


Yet why this poverty of music in the 
richest country in the world? The ques- 
tion itself contains its own answer, Mr. 
Finck believes. We are too rich, and it 
is our very prosperity that stands in the 
way of our musical development. Song 
writers have done the best work in com- 
position, he believes, and call for a gen- 
eral awakening of a fervent poetical 
feeling which would stimulate native 
composers to greater creative work. He 
rates the songs of MacDowell as the best 
which have been produced in the coun- 
try. Among others whom he would give 
a worthy place are William Arms Fisher, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, John Alden 
Carpenter, Harvey Worthington Loomis, 
A. Walter Kramer, Edward Horsman, 
Harriet Ware, Marion Bauer and Mrs. 
H. H, A. Beach. 

As for the radio, its influence can 
work only harm to the cause of musical 
development, Mr. Finck believes. The 
radio and jazz are the “last straws” in 
music’s undoing. But even these in- 
fluences are temporary, he says, evidently 
recalling his philosophical turn of mind. 

“The radio is ushering in a new mu- 
sical age—the destruction of music in 
America. It is degrading and disgrac- 
ing music. The better music is impos- 
sible on the radio. The phenomenal 
growth of the radio is due to the fact 
that a great many European artists are 
being driven to our shores on account 
of economic pressure, and also because 
the radio enables people to listen to 
music at home without paying for it. 
Heaven only knows where we are being 
led by this radio craze! 

“And as for jazz, it makes me sick 
to think of it. We have very few crea- 
tors here—and the cacophonists are do- 
ing their worst to destroy what little 
interest there is in serious music. They 
forget that the public wants beauty, not 
ugliness. And let them know, once and 
for all, that music with no distinctive 
melody has ever lived. Jazz is an odd 
thing. It originated in the cotton fields 
of the South and was transferred to 
band music by introducing all sorts of 
blatant noises. In its crudest aspect, 
jazz is nothing but the crudest kind of 
musical horseplay. In its higher stage 
it is interesting to musicians because it 
introduces strange instrumental sounds 
by saxophones and other unusual instru- 
ments, 

“The composers of serious music might 
benefit by borrowing from jazzland these 
unusual instrumental effects. Percy 
Grainger is a pioneer in this line. Ernest 
Schelling has written a piece for White- 
man’s band. Victor Herbert was also 
interested, although he said he did not 

e the saxophone. The trombone is 

e humorist of the jazz band. 

‘Jazz is doomed to die. So I do not 

rry about it, except in the damage 

does before it dies. Like poetry, we 
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SPOTS ASSOCIATED WITH DVORAK’S IOWA RESIDENCE 


Left, a View of the Turkey River, on the Banks of Which the Czech Genius Delighted to Stroll; Center, the House in Which the 
Composer Lived in Spillville, and, Right, a Scene Such as Is Believed to Have Inspired “Humoresque” 


HARLES CITY, IOWA, July 11.— 

A day spent at Spillville, where 
Dvorak passed the summer of 1893 and 
is said to have composed his Humores- 
que, is full of interest. This village, 
with its population largely of Czech 
birth is not on a railroad—in fact, it is 
four miles from one—but it is of con- 
siderable size and is up-to-date and 
enterprising. 

The church, where Dvorak spent much 
time playing the fine organ, is of a 
size and interior finish that would do 
credit to a large city. The paintings 
and statues came from Europe. The 
grounds are very large and landscaped 
in the most approved manner and most 
beautifully cared for. 

The village has a large community 
hall with large grounds, a fine park 
a little distance from the town that is 
equipped with pavilion, bandstand, golf 
links and all the equipment found in 
city parks. 

The town has a Civic Improvement 
Association, and the streets and homes 


are beautifully cared for, and flowers 
and native trees are seen on every lawn. 

One of the finest bandstands in the 
State has been erected here in memory 
of the world war soldiers and sailors 
at a cost of more than $2,500. Spill- 
ville has had for years a fine band, and 
concerts are given each week. Several 
musicians have gone from here to the 
symphony orchestras of New York, Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis. It has always 
been a musical center. 


A Temperamental Guest 


In this quiet little village of Spillville, 
among natives of his own country and 
friends, Dvorak passed a part of the 
year 1893. Much of his time was spent 
on the banks of the beautiful, winding 
Turkey river. 

A number of persons living in this 
quaint little inland village only acces- 
sible by private vehicles, remember 
Dvorak and his peculiarities. It was 
told by those who remembered him that 
he would walk along the main street and 
suddenly stop, wrapped in deep thought, 
whirl around quickly and return to his 
rooms. He was often invited to dinner, 


especially on a Sunday, at nearby farms. 
Perhaps in the middle of the dinner or 
at any unusual time, he would a:k to 
have the horse harnessed and take him 
back to his rooms. Evidentiy he had an 
inspiration for some part of his musical 
compositions and wanted to write 
down or play it on his piano. 
thoven, Dvorak was accustomed to walk 
much outdoors, and often found inspira- 
tion during these contacts with Nature. 

The large house where Dvorak had 


bachelor rooms is on one of the pretty 
At that 


residence streets of the village. 
time a tinshop was on the first floor. 
The rooms occupied by Dvorak remain 
exactly as 
change will be made, as there is a pro- 
jection on foot to purchase the house, 


now entirely used as residence property, 
to make it a memorial to the composer. 
Federation of Music 


The Iowa State 
Clubs has spent time in research on 
Dvorak and his musical 
inspired here, and has decided to place 


some sort of a marker or memorial in 


Spillville or in the large park adjoining 
the village, to 


residence there. BELLE CALDWELL. 





have to revert to the classics for the 
highest and the purest in music. 

“Music as we know it is a dying art. 
It has lived for less than 400 years. It 
is now dying out at the top. 

“But we need not feel badly about the 
future of music in this country. If 
music is dying at the top, there is a 
vigorous undergrowth of musical activi- 
ties in different educational institutions 
all over the country. There are hun- 
dreds of school orchestras and an 
astonishing number of youthful com- 
posers. It would be too pessimistic to 
assume that nothing will come out of 
this nation-wide musical activity. So 
let us be optimistic and hope that the 
present slump is only temporary and 
will be followed by a tidal wave of mu- 
sical renaissance in America. With all 
the financial resources at our command 
we can, if we only work for it earnestly, 
make America the greatest musical 
country in the world in the near future.” 


Steinert Concert Series in Boston 
Announced 


Boston, July 11.—Albert Steinert an- 
nounces the Steinert Series of five con- 
certs for the season of 1925-26, when the 
following artists will appear in Sym- 
phony Hall: Rosa Ponselle, soprano, 
Sunday afternoon, Oct. 11; Philharmonic 
Orchestra of New York, with Willem 
Mengelberg, conducting and Mme. Maria 
Dormont, soprano, a niece of Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony, as soloist, Wednesday evening 
Oct. 21; Will Rogers and the De Reszké 
Singers, Tuesday evening, Dec. 15; Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison, in a recital of 
music for two pianos, Sunday afternoon, 
Feb. 28; and Ernestine Schumann Heink, 
contralto, Sunday afternoon, March 14. 

W. J. PARKER. 


The Cherniavsky Trio will play in 
Marion, Ohio, on Dec. 2, and in Erie, 
Pa., on Dec. 3. In Marion, their recital 
will be under the direction of the newly 
organized Lecture Recital Club. 
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CHAUTAUQUA HEARS BACH 


Sunday Program Given by Hugh Porter, 
Reber Johnson and Quartet 

CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 13.—Hugh 
Porter, of New York University and the 
David Mannes Music School, gave the 
second of a series of organ recitals in 
the Amnhitheater here on Sunday after- 
noon, July 12. The program was made 
up entirely of Bach numbers, the first 
recital, given a week earier, having con- 
sisted of compositions by the early mas- 
ters up to Bach. 

Reber Johnson, concertmaster of the 
New York Symphony during the sum- 
mer season, played the Gavotte in E 
Major from the Sixth Sonata for violin 

The quartet of July soloists—Grace 
Demms, soprano; Doris Doe, contralto; 
Wendell Hart, tenor, and Edwin Swain, 
baritone—sang three chorales, “In dulci 
Jubilo,” “My Heart Is Filled with Long- 
ing” and “In Thee Is Joy,” which were 
followed by Chorale Preludes, played by 
Mr. Porter. Other numbers included the 
Toccata and Fugue in C Major, the 
Vivace from the Second Trio Sonata, and 
the Fugue in G Major a la Gigue. 

Mr. Porter has made the Sunday 
afternoon organ programs one of the 





most outstanding events on the music 
large 


program, and crowds’ attend. 





Other programs which he will give this 


summer include three of national music 
——one of German, one of American and 
addition, 
there will be given a program of music 
from church liturgies, including Jewish, 
Catholic, 


one of British numbers. In 


German Lutheran, Russian, 
Anglican and American, 


Canadian Prima Donna 


MONTREAL, July 11. 
Montreal soprano, has 


eight years. She 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Lightstone, here. 
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Like Bee- 


when he was there. No 


compositions 


commemorate Dvorak’s 


Returns Home 


Pauline Donalda, 
returned to her 
native city after an absence abroad of 
is the guest of her 
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Choral Setting of Anglo-Saxon Epic Among New Music 


VAOTal Stuns OF 4ANs10-5aXON EPIC AMON LNW LVLUSI Hy 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


IOME of our American 
composers are following 
in the footsteps of their 
contemporaries in Bri- 
tain and going back to 
the early days in Eng- 
glish literature to find texts for their 
works. There is a vast difference 
between setting a modern sentimen- 
tal poem to music and a stately poem 
of Spenser or an Anglo-Saxon epic. 
Even a partial failure may be a suc- 
cess in the former instance, but to 
fall short with the older text is some- 
thing of a tragedy, by comparison. 
Fortunately many of our composers 
realize their shortcomings, and leave 
well enough alone; the literary taste 
of many others is hardly up to an- 
cient English classics. So between 
the two classes we are fortunately 


spared many abortive attempts. 
a * bs 








“The Lament One of the finest works 
for Beowulf,” for mixed chorus by an 
by Howard American composer 
Hanson that has come to me 


for review for many a 
day is Howard Hanson’s “The Lament 
for Beowulf” (C. C. Birchard & Co.). 
The text is from the Anglo-Saxon epic, 
translated by William Morris and A. J. 
Wyatt. 

From the very first chord time seems 
to turn back and discover us in the days 
of our sturdy, warlike ancestors. Could 
anything be more crude, militant and 
stoical than the orchestral introduction, 
with its seventeen-bar repetition of a 
single chord, twelve-eight time, a quarter 
note followed by an eight in each group 
—a chord that may not be easily classi- 
fied by the textbook composers, reading 
C, G, D, A, D? 

Suddenly, sforzando, a few crashing 
C’s in the bass, followed by A’s above, 
wake the monotony of that repeated 
chord like a mighty call to arms! Even 
on the piano the effect is thrilling. 

And yet with what simple means Mr. 
Hanson gains his effects! It is the same 
throughout the forty-odd pages. The 
solid, impressive—yet smooth and pliable 
—diatonic harmony seems to be satu- 
rated with the very essence of Anglo- 
Saxonism. There is remarkable writing 
for the voices—contrapuntal, but in a 
massive, first-species manner, with un- 
obtrusive, telling bits of imitation. Only 
once does the part-writing become weav- 
ingly florid: when the singers tell of 
“the sound of the flame bewound with the 
weeping, weeping”—a beautiful passage. 

Mr. Hanson has dedicated the work 
to the Leeds Festival Chorus, which has 
scheduled it for performance at an early 
festival. Would that it might be sung 
in this country by every chorus possess- 
ing the necessary skill and intelligence 
—and by conductors who have the neces- 
sary understanding. 

* * * 


Carlos Salzedo is busily 
engaged in transcrib- 
ing for the harp pieces 
that have become fix- 
tures in the literature of music. Five 
further contributions of this kind have 
recently been put out. They are Brahms’ 
Waltz in A Flat, long a favorite with 
pianists; Dvorak’s hackneyed but per- 
ennial “Humoreske, ” the Gavotte from 
Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Aulis,” the Bar- 
carolle from Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoff- 
mann” and Rubinstein’s Melody in F. 
Even if some musicians and listeners 
profess to be too blasé to consider most 
of these numbers, the fact remains that 
they have a place in music that makes 
it essential that all should know them, 
including the harpists. Therefore Mr. 
Salzedo’s transcriptions are very much 
in order, and he has done them in a 
manner that puts them beyond ecavil 
(Composers’ Music Corporation). 

* * * 


Frederick S. Converse 


Transcriptions 
for Harp by 
Carlos Salzedo 


A Chorus and 


Piano Pieces deservedly stands in 
by F. S. the front rank among 
Converse American composers. 


At all times his work 
is musicianly, skillful and in good taste; 
not infrequently it bears the stamp of 
real inspiration. A recent devotional 
chorus for mixed voices, with soprano 
solo, the text from the Ninth Psalm, 
entitled “I Will Praise Thee, O Lord” 


(C. C. Birchard & Co.), is an unusually 
fine bit of choral writing. Mr. Converse 
turns his back upon the sentimental, 
popular type of church music and writes 
with the dignity and impressiveness that 
was a necessary part of good music for 
the church aforetime. This is a par- 
ticularly fine number for choirs of more 
than usual capacity, or for choral so- 
cieties. It may be done with organ ac- 
companiment alone, but the composer 
has also orchestrated it. 


Obviously Mr. Converse has written 
music much out of the ordinary in his 
four Pastels for the piano, entitled 
“From the Hills,” another print of the 
C. C. Birchard Co. In these pieces, en- 
titled “Campfires,” “Lake Solitude,” 
“Shadows” and “The Dancers,” there is 
a deal of serious and thoughtful music 
—music of a modern stripe that explores 
harmonic and melodic bypaths and un- 
covers many interesting combinations. 
Despite its marked musicianship and 
technical grasp, however, I have an im- 


pression, after looking it over carefully, 
that it doesn’t mean a great deal so far 
as lasting quality is concerned. Pianists 
will delight in the manner in which it 
is written for the instrument, however, 
as Mr. Converse is a master of the idiom. 
In “The Dancers” he dips into jazz 
rhythms, successfully and cleverly. 
* K * 


Several songs bearing 


“Wondering” ’"— 
name of Zoel 


A Song by the 
Zoel Parenteau 

have been’ reviewed 
favorably in these columns in the past, 
Another has recently come to hand, en- 
titled “Wondering,” a song for medium 
voice (Composers’ Music Corporation) 
that is quite as distinctive as were the 
past examples of this composer’s work. 
There is, at first sight, a seeming 
elaborateness about this writer’s songs 
that threatens to be heavy and verbose 
—at times it is, to a certain extent, and 
one wishes there were a little more 
clarity of thought. On the whole, how- 


Parenteau as composer — 


ever, these songs have a definite mes. 
sage, and an agreeable one. ‘“‘Wonc ry. 
ing” is a lot like past performances of 
the same composer in style, and is \ ¢]| 
worth the attention of singers who ire 
more concerned about song interpr¢:a- 
tion than mere vocalism. 
* a bd 
An anthem for mixed 
for Chorus of voices by Rossetter G 
Mixed Voices Cole, entitled “Psaly, 
of Praise” (Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.), is reprinted from tis 
composer’s cantata, “The Rock of Lib. 
erty.” It deserves such separate pub- 
lication as it is an effective and we! 
written work. Another short anthem 
for mixed voices is that by Alfred 
Wooler, entitled ‘Hear Him Call.” The 
composer has dedicated this tunefy| 
piece to the Baptist Chorus Choir of 
Port Colburne, Ont., Canada. It is 
written in the customary Wooler style, 
in which tunefulness is the chief con- 
sideration. 


Two Anthems 





WOMEN COMPOSERS’ ART GROWS BROADER 





Expansion of Interest Is 
Seen by Critic in 
Britain 


LONDON, July 4.—“The delightful 
thing about American musicians is their 
keen interest in the work and personality 
of their fellows,” writes Leigh Henry 
in the Musical Standard. He continues: 
“This side of the Atlantic the musician, 
and in particular the composer, is so 
generally prone to isolate himself or her- 
self, or to seclude talent in small coteries. 

“Curiously enough, the American 
woman, in spite of the alleged self- 
sufficiency of the Trans-Atlantic femi- 
nine, so far as music is concerned, is 
palpably less aggressive than certain of 
our own woman musicians. 


“Nor does their interest, so far as I 
have been able to discern, run along lines 
of emulating the masculine. Signifi- 
cantly enough, it is in the appropriate 
intimacy of chamber orchestral forms 
that this talented American woman com- 
poser most naturally expresses herself. 
This trend is indicative of the expansion 
of interest and expressive power in the 
feminine musical mind. 

“Naturally enough, women at first con- 
cerned themselves with song settings of 
poems nearest to the feminine subjec- 
tivity of mind; where they essayed the 
larger forms, they did so, not in proper 
feminine person, but after the masculine 
manner, and generally a hybrid art- 
work was the result. Given the preser- 
vation of inherent feminine characteris- 
tics, there is no reason in the world why 
they should not achieve in any form; 
and the employment of the chamber or- 
chestra is the natural route to this, one 
most germane to the feminine nature. 

“If music ever knows its Jane Austen, 
its Elizabeth Barrett Browning, its 
Charlotte Bronté, its George Eliot or 
George Sand, or, above all, its Margaret 
Adoux, not to speak of its Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, Dorothy Richardson, Rebecca 
West or May Sinclair, the American 
women composers have done much to 
attain this consummation. 


Copying Men Leaders 


“Most palpable have been the bad ef- 
fects of copying the masculine in the 
women conductors whom we have seen. 
One feminine body in our own midst, 
the British Women’s Symphony, has 
provided an outstanding example of this. 
The woman conductor has to realize that 
into her work enter factors of physique 
which demand wholly different elements 
of technic and gesture from those deter- 
mining the masculine styles. 

“Myself, I would suggest an anatom- 
ical model and a lecturer on physiology 
as a first step in educating women con- 
ductors. The sentiments of a given 
period being past, few would assert that 
the militantly masculine suffragist type, 
the woman policeman, the land girl, or 
kindred types, have added much to the 
significance, supremacy or intrinsic qual- 
ities of the feminine elements in life. The 
processes of history cannot be denied. 
still less those of natural function; femi- 
nine and masculine are obverse and re- 


verse sides of the coin; the occasional 
divergences are abortive. 

“This stands good for the technic of 
the conductor especially. The feminine 
conductor struggling with masculine 
models is seldom more than pitiable, gen- 
erally ludicrous. Cheap interest may be 
stimulated by the vision (mainly on ac- 
count of a novelty which will fade as 
the woman conductor becomes familiar) 
of some feminine figure waving a baton 
with more or less stress. The point is 
that a conductor has to direct, not follow 
or accompany, an orchestra.” 





in London Are 


of Diverse Character 
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Events 


[Continued from page 14] 


John’s Wood. Music was provided by 
the London String Quartet, Szigeti (the 
violinist who will come to America for 
his first tour next season) Harriet 
Cohen, and Miss Goodson herself. The 
Quartet opened with the Beethoven 
Quartet Op. 18, No. 3. Following this, 
came Bax’s Second Sonata for Violin and 
Piano, played by Szigeti and Miss Cohen, 
and the Piano Quintet of César Franck, 
with Miss Goodson at the piano. 

There was a large gathering of music- 
lovers, about 120 guests, including many 
Americans, being present to meet Mrs. 
Coolidge. 

The program commenced about 10 
p. m. and, with intervals for conversa- 
tion and a stroll in the garden, lasted 
until almost midnight when an informal] 
supper was served. 

An unfortunate casualty of the past 
few weeks was the case of the Cape 
Town Orchestra which, under the direc- 
tion of its conductor, Leslie Heward, 
came here a month ago to undertake a 
tour of Great Britain, involving fifty 
concerts and suffered enormous losses. 
It has been recalled to South Africa by 
cable, leaving fifteen of its proposed con- 
certs unfulfilled. 

The concerts arranged for London 
failed to attract even moderate audiences 
and at only two or three of the provin- 
cial concerts was the patronage any 
better. It should be noted that the 
provincial tour was planned for the 
“dead” season and that the prevalence 
of a spell of most unusually warm and 
fine weather rendered the probability of 
success in the provinces practically nil. 

So far as London was concerned, the 
most meagre advance publicity was ob- 
tained and the entire management lacked 
thoroughness. It is to these causes that 
the disastrous failure must be attributed. 
The orchestra is a splendid body of about 
forty and has cost Cape Town not less 





than $400,000 to maintain to date, 
irrespective of the cost of this tour. Had 
a suitable time been chosen for the visit 
and the publicity been adequate, there 
is no doubt that success would have 
awaited the first dominion’s orchestral 
visit to the mother country. 


“Kidnap” Paderewski 


An amusing incident occurred on 
Wednesday when Paderewski, along 
with the Earl of Ronaldshay, Sir John 
Gilmour, Sir John Bland-Sutton, and 
others, received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws at Glasgow University. 
The Polish ex-Premier was accorded a 
great reception by the students, and 
after the capping ceremony the grad- 
uates good-humouredly threatened to 
kidnap him, indicating that the ransom 
would be “a tune on the piano” in the 
students’ hall. Paderewski_ smilingly 
capitulated, and explained that although 
he had not played since May, he would 
do what the students asked. Accord- 
ingly, after the completion of the official 
ceremonies, he was led by the students 
to their hall, where he played four pieces. 
He was accorded a tumult of applause, 
and after listening to the students sing- 
ing their hymn, was liberated. 





All the material in MusICcAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
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From Glastonbury to Covent Garden 


MMT 


QONDON, July 1.—Rutland Bough- 
i; ton is to-day one of the leading 
‘cures in English musical life. When his 


fig 
music-drama, ‘“‘Alkestis,” was first pro- 


duced a year ago at Covent Garden, the 
idealist-hero of the Glastonbury Festival 
Players at last felt that he had con- 
quered the highest pinnacle of English 
musical fame. Thus his boyhood dream 


was fulfilled. 

“My dream,” he says, “which came to 
me one night when I was about seven 
vears old, came true after years of 
struggle and privation. I dreamed 


yividly and distinctly that I would con- 
duct my own opera at Covent Garden. 
It was only five hours before the first 
performance of ‘Alkestis’ that I was in- 
formed that Percy Pitt, who had taken 
all the rehearsals, was unable to con- 
duct, and that I should take his place. 
In the dream my opera contained a defi- 
nite recurring musical phrase. I have 
heen unable to trace this phrase in any 
part of ‘Alkestis’.” : 

Rutland Boughton is just now very 
much the man of the hour in British 
music, for in addition to “Alkestis” his 
“Bethlehem” is now seriously considered 
a rival of Hiandel’s “Messiah” and has 
a popularity only equalled by his “The 
Immortal Hour,” one of the most impor- 
tant musical phenomena of the day and 
now almost a national institution. The 
time is now appropriate to give a rea- 
soned estimate of the position of this 
composer; a position that is indeed the 
direct creation of the will of the great 
public. 

Rutland Boughton was born at Ayles- 
bury, the county town of Buckingham- 
shire, England, on Jan. 23, 1878. He 
studied under Sir Charles Villiers Stan- 
ford, who afterwards said that whatever 
his faults,.\he knew how to make the 
right kind of noise. There is no glamor 
to be found in Mr. Boughton’s early life, 
for he has disclosed that it consisted of 
years of privation and struggles. Des- 
perate struggles they sometimes were, 
for their aim was not merely recognition, 
but to earn a living. Ten years ago, he 
asserts, there was not the slightest 
chance for a young British composer in 
London, and many young men, including 
himself, were eating their hearts out 
waiting for their chance. Mr. Boughton 
tried to write some “potboilers” and 
failed. For a time he worked as a jour- 
nalist, but finally resolved to turn his 
back on London. He went to Glaston- 
bury, an historical borough and market 
town of Somerset containing about 4250 
inhabitants. 

“Where,” said Mr. Boughton, “with 
the help of the simple village folk, I 
gave performances of ‘The Immortal 
Hour,’ ‘Bethlehem’ and ‘Alkestis.’” The 
Glastonbury Festival became a wonder- 
ful artistic success and was first noticed 
by the redoubtable playwright, Bernard 
Shaw. Now, happily, it is also a finan- 
cial success and Rutland Boughton and 
Glastonbury have become almost synon- 
ymous in the musical world. 


Makes Many Converts 


Mr. Boughton is a skillful contro- 
versialist, and his pen has helped con- 
siderably to make converts to the ideals 
of the Glastonbury Players. . In his 
early days he was much interested in 
social problems, and he has always 
been, and still is, a convinced upholder 
of the idea that music is a product and 
possession of the people. He was in- 
fluenced by Edward Carpenter and his 
noral work, “Midnight,” was a setting 

a text taken from that writer’s 
“Towards Democracy.” Mr. Bough- 
ton’s music was much praised as prac- 

ally his first introduction to the large 
nublic, the work being performed at the 
Birmingham Festival of 1909. Much has 
happened since then, however, and the 
People of to-day are more interested in 
Rutland Boughton’s operas or music- 

amas than in his earlier choral works. 

Before taking leave of Mr. Boughton’s 

irney to success, mention must be 

ide of his wife. who has shared all his 

uggles and helped him not only as a 

fe, but as an artist. They have two 

ing daughters. 

The position of Rutland Boughton is 

direct will of the great public, quite 

lependent of whatever has been said 
written about him, and quite unex- 
pected. Mr. Boughton thinks more of 
Dis “not for highbrows” chamber music, 


, 














Rutland Boughton 


but the public does not share this view 
so far. In this article I will deal only 
with the three music-dramas that have 
made Rutland Boughton a famous com- 
poser. “A musical play must have heart 
and meaning as well as voice and splen- 
dor,” he has written. This must be the 
secret of his appeal to the people. 


“The Immortal Hour” 


“The Immortal Hour,” a music-drama 


in two acts and three scenes, is at pres- 
ent the best known work of Boughton. 
It introduced him to London at the 
Regent Theater and then settled down 
to something like a record of continuous 
performances of a music-drama. The 
well finished presentation was made by 
the classic Birmingham Repertory Thea- 
ter. The poem is by Fiona Macleod. 

Dalua is the “Deceiver” and “King of 
Dreams.” At the beginning we see an 
infernal palaver given in his honor by 
the weird “Spirits of the Wood.” Etain 
enters from the world of immortals. 
Dalua, ever ready for backsliders, casts 
his spell over her. She accepts his 
dreams and goes whither he directs. 
Eochaidh, the King, is also a wanderer. 
He is not immortal, but accepts Dalua’s 
dreams, for he knows no better. Etain 
and Eochaidh meet and fall in love, 
when suddenly the “Fairy Song of the 
Lordly Ones” (Etain’s people) is dis- 
tantly heard. Etain, though moved, 
does not return. The pair are wedded 
amid great worldly vanities, but EHtain 
is not quite happy. Always she is sub- 
ject to influences of which her husband 
knows nothing. This is the fundamental 
difference between the characters. 

A stranger appears with a _ request 
which the Kina grants before he knows 
what it is. The stranger touches the 
Queen’s hand with his lips. The vision 
of her old life returns to her and now 
the stranger woos her with the song of 
her people. Etain at last follows him, 
for he is the “Prince of the Hidden Peo- 
nile.” Dalua enters and the bewildered 
king cries, “My dreams! Where are my 
dreams?” Dalua merely raises his hand 
and the King falls dead at his feet. Thus 
the fate of all who build on worldly 
dreams. 

The music is scored with a slightness 
that is almost ethereal, but its charm 
has an unmistakable appeal. While 
musicians and poets were expected to 
appreciate “The Immortal Hour,” public 
success was not expected. Spirituality 
is generally a drug on the market, yet 
it is this very factor that has made the 
work popular. It is held that 75 per 
cent of the audiences do not understand 
it, yet it has an irresistible spiritual 
fascination that draws’ enthusiastic 
crowds. Perhaps it is a spiritual com- 
fort to many, for its atmosphere is very 
far removed from the every-day world. 
Its melodies are easily grasped and con- 
vincingly eloquent. The love duet and 
ending and the scene from Act III have 
already found their way to the concert 
platform. 


“Bethlehem” 


“Bethlehem” also found its London 
production at the Regent Theater, suc- 
ceeding “The Immortal Hour” on Dec. 
19, 1923. It is described by the com- 
poser as a “nativity play in form of 


continuous music-drama,” or more briefly 
as a “sacred music-drama.” The first 
description is very explicit. The work 
is in two acts and four scenes. 

“Bethlehem” has much spiritual kin- 
ship with “The Immortal Hour,” but it 
is more specifically English and relies 
much more on traditional material. It 
has the same power of creating poetic 
atmosphere by simple means, the same 
eloquence and the same genuine feeling 
for the beautiful in music. The com- 
poser’s way of treating the glorious old 
story makes it a genuine expression of 
the soul of the English country folk, the 
people. The carols are introduced with 
simple nobility. “Earth Today Re- 
joices,” “The Holly and the Ivy,” “In 
the Ending of the Year” and “There 
Was a Star”; these are some of the 
beautiful things in the treasury of 
Christmas music. 

The part of Herod is a little forced, 
probably because the composer has here 


to write out of his natural vein. The 
instrumental scoring is delicate. 
*Alkestis”’ 
“Alkestis” is a music-drama in two 


acts and one scene. The libretto is Sir 
Gilbert Murray’s translation from the 
Greek of Euripides. It was first pro- 
duced complete on Jan. 11, 1924, by the 
British National Opera Company at the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, 
conducted by the composer. 

The “Alcestis” of Euripides provides 
an intensely human and pathetic appeal. 
Human, indeed. because of the pathetic 
shortcomings of the domestic characters, 
except one, when Death requires an 
offering. The libretto calls only for a 


musical setting of high aim and achieve- 
ment. Mr. Boughton has succeeded, on 
the whole, in giving this, mainly be- 
cause of his genuine musicianship and 
sincerity. His music is a faithful part- 
ner to the distinguished rhyming verse 
of Sir Gilbert Murray. There is no 
rivalry between poet and musician as 
there would inevitably have been had, 
say, Richard Strauss been one of the 
partners. 

The music of “Alkestis” is in complete 
contrast to the two operas previously 
discussed. It is as dramatic and full- 
blooded as that of the earlier works is 
spiritual and reserved. Similarly the 
orchestration is contrasting by reason of 
its sonorous and _ robust’ character. 
“Alkestis” is always good music and in 
places it approaches greatness. Most of 
the music for Admetus, Alkestis and the 
Handmaid is really moving, while the 
funeral moments are as good as any- 
thing heard in opera for a long time. 
Some condensing could be used with ad- 
vantage here and there, but so it could 
in “The Mastersingers” for example. 
The choral writing is very important 
and somewhat cantata-like for an opera, 
although the official description of 
“Alkestis” places it under the rather 
different category of music-drama. 

Rutland Boughton is at his best when 
expressing emotions in that plain, dia- 
tonic idiom of his, for one cannot miss 
the appeal. He proves how much can 
still be said in this way, despite modern 
harmonic developments, when a com- 
poser has both genuine musicianship and 
sincere idealism. His music is not be- 
yond reach of competent amateur oper- 
atic societies. Speaking of the future 
of opera, Mr. Boughton believes the peo- 
ple will adopt it: ‘And so, in times to 
come, for the joy of fellowship and the 
wonder of life in all its forms, they will 
build opera-houses as in the twelfth 
century their ancesters built cathedrals 
and churches.” JOHN F. Porte. 





HOLD GRADUATION 


Seattle Students Heard in 
Recitals Marking End 
of Year’s Work 


By David Scheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, July 11.—The graduation re- 
citals and commencement program of the 


Cornish School have marked the culmi- 
nation of a year in which the institution 
had its largest enrollment. The com- 
mencement program had as features 


addresses by Calvin Brainerd Cady and 
Clark P. Bisset. Diplomas and certifi- 
cates were given to Fidelia Burgess, 
Ruth Gordon, Stella Hoogs. Frances 
Williams. Louis Drentwett, Edna Ward, 
Nellie May Wilson, Orpha Moser and 
Una Robinson. At the graduation ban- 
quet, Nellie Cornish was_ principal 
speaker and B. W. James, toastmaster. 

The musical events of the spring series 
included a vocal recital by Una Robin- 
son, assisted by Elizabeth Choate, vio- 
linist, with Mrs. Walter Nash and 
Frances Williams as accompanists. 

Louis Drentwett, talented blind pian- 
ist, gave a graduation recital, playing 
as his principal number the Beethoven 
Sonata in C Sharp Minor. 

Orpha Moser and Frances Williams, 
pianists, gave a test program including 
numbers by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
MacDowell and Mendelssohn, John 
Hopper playing the second piano parts. 

Fidelia Burgess gave a program in- 
cluding the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 26, 
and other classics. Ruth Gordon in a 
niano program played a Bach-Whiting 
Toccata and Fugue in G Minor and 
works of Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Debussy 
and Godard. 

Stella Hoogs gave a piano recital fea- 
turing Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 
2, a Bach Prelude and Fugue and works 





AT CORNISH SCHOOL 


of Schumann, Brahms, Korngold and 
Debussy. 

Continuing a series of recitals that 
have been given regularly throughout 
the season, Paul Pierre McNeely pre- 
sented Hazel Waechter in a program 


that contained the Brahms Sonata in C, 


Op. 1, as its principal number. Bee- 
thoven, Rubinstein, Glazounoff, Liszt, 
Debussy and Saint-Saéns were also 
represented in her répertoire. 

Mr. McNeely also presented Helen 


Riesgraf, Louise Kleven, Lois Reynnells 
and Gertrude Kroetch in recital. Philip 
Weinstein, eleven-year-old pianist and 
supil of Mr. McNeely, gave creditably 
: program that contained a dozen num- 
ers. 

Ora Kirby Barkhuff introduced Alice 
Marie Kelly in a piano recital, assisted 
by Elsbeth Gaukel, who played the 
second piano in ensemble numbers. 

Emily L. Thomas closed her season’s 
work with two recitals by her pupils, 
Paul Burroughs and Ellen Capewell, 
both showing technical facility and mu- 
sicianship. 

A violin recital by pupils from the 
studio of Maurice Leplat attracted a 
large audience to the Chamber of Com- 
merce Auditorium. Besides solo num- 
bers, a number of violin ensembles were 
presented, the soloists being Marion 
Ferguson, Kathleen Jordan, Clare Love, 
Juanita Setter, Minnie Hurwitz Berg- 
man and Marjorie Clay. 

The annual recital by pupils of Edna 
Colman was given before a large audi- 
ence at the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium. 

Orrill V. Stapp presented his pupils 
in a series of recitals. 








Maria Carreras, pianist, was heard 
recently in her second recital at Keuka 
College, Keuka Park, since last Novem- 
ber, and has been reengaged for a third 
appearance next season. 
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Without a Leader 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

At the Lewisohn Stadium last Sunday 
night Mr. van Hoogstraten caused quite 
a sensation by dropping his hands to his 
side and allowing the orchestra to play 
the “Bumble Bee” of Rimsky-Korsakoff 
without his presiding baton. 

There is really no reason on earth why 
a conductor should be forced to go 
through motions during works like Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony or Tchaikov- 
sky’s Sixth when the orchestra—espe- 
cially one of the Philharmonic’s quality 


—has played them hundreds of times. 
Walter Damrosch often turns to his 
audience while the New York Symphony 
continues in its playing. 

Leningrad has a_ Soviet orchestra 
which is never seen with a conductor 
at its head. Indeed, I even doubt that 
a conductor is present at the rehearsals, 
and yet works of the most complicated, 
modernistic tendencies are unhesitatingly 
and precisely played. If the musicians 
are really what their name implies, they 
do not need someone to tell them at 
what bar they come in, it seems to me. 

I never saw him do it, but I am told 
that Hans Richter used to lay down his 
baton for the last movement of a sym- 
phony and that his orchestra, so thor- 
oughly drilled that it was just about 
perfect, would go on brilliantly to the 
climax. 

Dr. Karl Muck often conducted the 
last movement of Beethoven’s C Minor 
Symphony, or rather did not conduct it, 
in this manner. Other leaders have done 
the same thing at one time or another. 
Almost all of the actual scheming of a 
composition is done at rehearsals, and 
how can a musician look at his music and 
a conductor at the same time? 

Boris JENINE. 

New York, July 13, 1925. 
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A Champion for Beethoven 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It is not very often that I pay much 
attention to denunciations of the great 
by the small, but, published under the 
Open Forum, a communication of Mr. 
William Reips demands an answer. 

The critic begins by saying that at 
the time Beethoven wrote there were 
very few persons who could put notes on 
paper and that fact accounts for Bee- 


thoven’s greatness. For the enlighten- 
ment of Mr. Reips I might say that the 
Bachs, Mozart, Weber, Haydn, Pales- 
trina, Handel, Cherubini, the Scarlattis, 
Gluck, Schubert, Schumann, Spohr and 
Mendelssohn were a few of the composers 
either before Beethoven or contempo- 
raries of his; surely these knew how to 
put notes on paper. (But maybe Mr. 
Reips refers to the modern method by 
means of the fountain pen.) 

As for Beethoven’s mastery of ‘the 
piano, it might interest our friend that 
Ludwig was somewhat of a pianist and 
possibly a fair judge of how such music 
should be written. Furthermore, if the 
critic should care to, he might read what 
such eminent authorities as Heinrich 
Gerner and Hans von Biilow have to say 
about Beethoven’s piano music. 

The element of nobility found to such 
a disagreeable extent in Beethoven’s 
music by our friend is just the thing 
that is lacking in our present-day art 
in general. If, instead of striving for 
new forms of expression, new combina- 
tions of instruments, modern composers 
would first of all have something to say 
in their music, the mode of expression 
would be of secondary consideration. 

Mr. Reips may, after all, be laying the 
blame on the composer instead of the 
performer. If the Beethoven music that 
he mentions was played by some pianists 
as I have heard one performer play it, 
no wonder he tires of it. 

Now for some advice: I suggest that. 
Mr. Reips read some good book on music 
history and find out just why Beethoven 


was a master of the piano, and about 
those few persons who at that time knew 
how to put notes on paper, and, lastly, 
I suggest that he play some of Bee- 
_thoven’s piano works on a piano that is 
in tune and see if they sound muddy. 
C. R. COLFELT. 
Seattle, July 3, 1925. 
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Breath vs. Singing 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 
Here I go again! But I am sick unto 
death from reading so much about breath 


control in singing. Mervin Hadley 
brought the issue to life again in one 
of your recent numbers and called it one 
of the “certain broad principles” neces- 
sary in learning to sing. Doubtless it 
is broadening. Most of the singers who 
employ it seem to have plenty of girth! 
I myself was getting one-sided through 
trying to follow the directions of one of 
these breath controllers. 

Just imagine one swelling up like a 
poisoned toad, trying to hold it all in, 
and then told to sing! In the first place, 
perpetual motion is one of the first laws 
of nature, and if one holds his breath 
he has only stagnate air for the produc- 
tion of his tone. And why bother about 
breath? The singer is not going to choke 
for air. Didn’t God put breath into 
men’s nostrils? If He did, it is certain 
to be there continuously until He with- 
draws it. 

One of my teachers was such a famous 
breath controller that he almost made 
me believe that my vocal cords had some- 
how or other got located in the region of 
my diaphragm, with the result that I 
lost both my voice and my health. 

My experience has brought me to the 
point where I believe that breathing is 
a separate and distinct function from 
singing. One may be able to make a 
sound, even sing, by using his vocal 
cords, but I do not believe that the pri- 
mary singing voice is produced in the 
larynx. The discussions now caused by 
the “monkey” law in Tennessee reminds 
me that less progress has been made in 
religion and the teaching of singing in 
the last 200 years than in any other 
field of endeavor. 

QUEENIE WILLIAMS. 

Cranford, N. J., July 14, 1925. 


oe J 
Titles for Musicians 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I believe thoroughly in democracy. 
I’m glad we have no nobles in the line 
of barons and such (except those nobles 
who are recognized as nobility by virtue 
of their public position and by reason 
of common consent), yet, when I read 
in MusicAL AMERICA that the King of 
England has conferred the honor of 
knighthood on Paderewski and that Al- 
bani has been made a “Dame,” I can- 
not help wishing that our own Govern- 
ment would extend the degree of “Hon- 
orable” to musicians who have contrib- 
uted largely to the uplift of music in 
America. 

Our Senators are styled “Honorable” 
and so are Governors of States. Then 
let us extend something of the sort to 
men like George Eastman and women 
like Mrs. J. J. Carter. 

FANNY CRANE, 

Milwaukee, July 10, 1925. 


ot 
His Violin Teacher 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

In your issue of June 27 an announce- 
ment relating to the University Con- 
servatory of Austin, Tex., states that I 
am to head the violin department and 
mentions that I am a pupil of Franz 
Kneisel and Carl Flesch. Please print 
the following facts: 

I studied and am at present studying 
with Mr. Kneisel. spending in all about 
five years with him, and I feel that I 
owe almost my entire musical education 
to him, 

Although I had the pleasure of study- 
ing with Mr. Flesch in Philadelphia last 
winter, the number of lessons I had was 








Instruction—Solo Violinist—Composer 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
558 W. 164th St., New York City 


Telephone: 8182 Washington Heights 


so limited that I am hardly warranted 
in calling myself his pupil. 
RAOUL BERGER. 
Blue Hill, Me., July 6, 1925. 


eM 
Undecorated Music 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

Announcement of the death of Erik 
Satie brings to my mind numerous pub- 
lications by composers of this somewhat 
feverish age, and the first thing I re- 
member is, not the quality of the music, 
but the literary form in which it is pre- 
sented. 

By “literary form” I refer to titles, 
pictures on the cover and such-like aids 
to catching public attention. Doubtless 
such aids are legitimate—within reason. 
An author has a perfect right to give 
his book an attractive title and to want 
a picturesque and suitable cover. But 
if the value of the cover and title exceed 
the value of the contents, where are we? 

This is what I mean regarding much 
of the music put out by the modernists. 
We see a highly artistic and decorative 
cover and we read a descriptive title. 
“Expression marks” also catch the eye, 
and in some cases intrigue the imagina- 
tion. And the music? Without the 
fancy cover, stimulative title, etc., etc., 
would we pay much attention to it? I 
wonder. 

Mozart, Beethoven, Haydn and other 
great masters let their music stand 
alone. They wrote, not “colorful” pieces 
about elephants, mice and gargoyles, 
but sonatas, overtures, symphonies and 
string quartets which need no flamboy- 
ant advertisement. Catch phrases did 
not enter into their scheme at all. Music 
was straight music in those days, not 
frills tacked to collected harmonies that 
look as if they had been laboriously col- 
lected much as the small boy collects 
postage stamps. HENRY STILWELL. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., July 13, 1925. 
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Expanding a Library 


_ To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


My term of office as librarian of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs has 
just expired. While I have enjoyed my 
work, I feel that twelve years is long 
enough to serve on the national board, 
having been State president, district 
president, first chairman of newspaper 
publicity and the first librarian to do 
extension work through our _ public 
libraries. 

When I was appointed librarian four 
years ago, I found very little work had 
been done through this office. Sheet 
music had been loaned to clubs and 
manuscripts secured for the Library of 
Congress, but little attention had been 
given to books on music, My thought, 
therefore, has been to create a greater 
interest by these libraries through the 
music clubs of the town. 

The work has succeeded beyond my 
expectations, for the libraries have 
bought books and established music sec- 
tions where there was no appropriation 
for books on music. The clubs have 
raised the money and bought books for 
the libraries. I also found that we were 
filling the Library of Congress with 
manuscripts that in many cases were 
worthless. Carl Engel, chief of the 
music division, was anxious to have a 
ecard index of all our American com- 
posers and, in securing their names and 
all data, we have awakened an interest 
in these composers by the various States. 

I have written this to you so that 
you will know some of the worthwhile 
work the Federation is doing along othe: 
lines besides those generally known. 

ANNA M. HIRSCH. 

Orlando, Fla., July 18, 1925. 





Edwin Swain, baritone, was the soloist 
in the seventh annual concert of the 
Treble Clef Club in Norfolk, Va., re- 
cently. Mr. Swain was heard in several 
songs and arias and was recalled for five 
encores. 





All the material in Musical AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 





TROMBONE IS “MISUSED’ 





Composers Have Degraded Instrum ,; 
Says British Writer 


LONDON, July 6.—Modern compos 
have misused the trombone, accord 
to J. A. Westrup, writing in the Mus 
Times. If present tendencies contin 
the writer foresees this instrument 
coming “a plaything, subject rather 
the caprice than to the intelligence 
the composer.” 


Analyzing, Mr. Westrup finds t! 
the trombone’s chief assets are tone « \4 
dynamic range, Its sound, he says, js 
“the most noble and dignified of ay 
brass instrument now in _ use.” |e 
scores composers for avoiding opportu- 
ties for impressive crescendi and son r- 
ous effects, for which the trombone js; 
uniquely fitted. 

Instead, he believes, they often assipn 
to it scale passages of long range which 
it cannot produce adequately. The di‘ii- 
culty inheres in the long distance the 
slide must traverse in producing certain 
“skips.” It is physically impossible in 
certain cases to accomplish this in the 
time assigned by the scoring, at least 
with good tonal quality. In general, 
parts are written too high, thus strain- 
ing the possibilities of the instrument. 
High harmonics, as in “Tod und Verk- 
larung,” when marked pianissimo, are 
inadvisable, as are extreme chromatic 
passages. 


JS 





Friends of Music Announce Nove!- 
ties for Next Year 


BERLIN, June 25.—Interesting works 
are promised by the Society of the 
Friends of Music for the coming season. 
This organization, which was revived 
this past winter after a lapse during the 
war, is headed by Heinz Unger whose 
personality and scholarship account for 
the success of the Society’s concerts this 
year and the uncommon material on its 


programs. Novelties and semi-novelties 
for 1925-26 include Handel’s “Samson,” 


Verdi’s “Quattro Pezzi Sacri,” Zan- 
donai’s “Vere Novo,” Respighi’s “Bel- 
fagor,” Mahler’s “Ninth” Symphony, 


Regers Violin Concerto, and a Prokofieff 
violin concerto. The standard classics 
will be played as balance to the more 
modern music. 





Cairo Hears European Radio Concerts 


CAIRO, Ecypt, June 28.—Radio con- 
certs from European stations are dis- 
tinctly heard through the local receiv- 
ing apparatuses. On several evenings 
of the week excellent music from Lon- 
don and other English stations, as well 
as those of Vienna, has proved exceed- 
ingly popular, especially with the Eng- 
lish-speaking residents. 





Francis Macmillen, violinist, will play 
in Winfield, Kan., on Nov. 18, instead 
of on Nov. 11, as previously announced, 
in order to permit his appearance in 
Chicago on Nov. 15. 


vi AC K 
ENGLISH TENOR 
Concert—Oratorio—Opera 
Apply: SECRETARY 


1026 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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VIRGINIA CARRINGTON THOMAS MY G*%s. 


merican Organist and Composer 
‘Technical capacity—knowledge of the organ.’’—New 
York Herald Tribune. 
‘‘Musicianship was admirable and brought warm ap- 
plause.’’—New York Sun. 
‘Well chosen program—clever Canon by herself—sed- 
mirable technic and her registration was clever and 
varied.’’—Musical America, New York. 
“Gifted organist—interpretations showed sincerity of 
feeling—smooth, sure execution.”"—Musical Courter, 
CONCERTS: 516 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORE 
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|EMILY MILLER 


COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
New York Studie, 223! Breadway, Studie 6 
Tel. Bndicott 7896 
Address Communications to Residence Studie 
808 Willeugh Avenue, Breekiya, MN. Y. 
Tel. Jefferson 9418 
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HE accompanying article by 

Marjory M. Fisher, MUSICAL 
-MERICA’S representative in San 
ose, Cal., describing the work of 
Lazar S. Samoiloff in his master 
lasses on the Pacific Coast; is the 
irst of a series of interviews with 
prominent teachers who are con- 
ducting special classes in the Far 
Ww est this summer. Miss Fisher is 
preparing the series at the special 
request of MusICAL AMERICA.— 
Editorial Note. 
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San Francisco, July 11. 

GROUP of students is assembled 
A near the door of the California 
Room of the Fairmont Hotel, where 
Lazar S. Samoiloff, director of the 
‘Master School of Musical Arts of Cal- 
ifornia, conducts his San Francisco 
voice classes. Anticipation is in the 
air. Members of the class in tone pro- 
duction exchange greetings while they 
await the opening of the studio door. 
His private lesson ended, a student 
emerges from the studio, followed by 
the teacher, who extends the invita- 
tion to “walk right in.” 


The class walks up front. There is no 
inclination to hide or make one’s self 
inconspicuous—except on the part of two 
visitors, who seek chairs at one side of 
the room, 

The women outnumber the men ten to 
one. They chat gayly while waiting for 
‘the teacher to return. Presently he 
comes. Tall and distinguished in appear- 
ance, with a dynamic personality and 
free from any signs of “freakish- 
ness,’ Mr.. Samoiloff approaches the 
with his characteristic enthusi- 
asm. 

“Many of you ask, 
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Canto method? What does it mean?’ 
Very well. I will tell you.” And Mr. 
Samoiloff gives the history of ‘‘bel canto”’ 
as it was developed in Italy by the old 
masters while searching for a method of 
tone production whereby a boy soprano 
could continue to sing while his voice 
was undergoing the change. The proc- 
ess is then described in his clear, rapid 
speech, with its inimitable and fascinat- 
ing foreign accent, 

“Now, what is good singing? Good 
singing is the art of producing free 
musical sounds, pronouncing the words 
of a song and expressing the meaning 
of that song. The real honest-to-good- 
ness singers in the world can be counted 
on the fingers. You spend years in 
study if you want to be a doctor, a nurse, 
a lawyer or a dentist—and the singer 
must be as thoroughly prepared. You 
cannot expect to ‘arrive’ over night, 
like the girl who said she had registered 
for fourteen lessons and wanted me to 
promise that she would be a money-mak- 
ing singer when I had not even heard 
her voice! No! It takes time and 
study to be a good singer. 

“And you must know what you are 
doing.” Mr. Samoiloff then tells the 
story of an opera singer who could not 
sing the top notes of her aria in the 
studio two hours before the performance 
but said, “That’s all right; with the 
orchestra and the excitement of the 
moment I’ll put it over.” 

“That,” says Mr. Samoiloff, 
art!” 

Returning to factors necessary in good 
singing, he adds, “You must learn to 
produce sound without body support, 
with relaxation complete throughout the 
body and with perfect resonance. And 
it takes study!” 

A student interrupts with a question. 
She does not understand relaxation in 
relation to breathing. Mr. Samoiloff 
illustrates. She feels the muscular ac- 
tion of his breathing apparatus. “You 
see, I control the air; I do not hold it.” 
He demonstrates that rigidity has no 
part in the control. She comprehends. 
The lesson continues. 


“is not 


In the Laboratory 


Members of the class are called upon 
for scale and tone work. One heard 
beautiful voices in every stage of de- 
velopment. Some students were work- 
ing to overcome bad habits and difficul- 
ties that had arisen through incorrect 
use of the voice. But never, in word or 
inflection, was there the slightest slur 
cast upon other teachers or methods 
of teaching. Other students had their 
voices under admirable control, and one 
young lady elicited the teacher’s com- 
mendation in these words: “If all voices 
were like yours, the singing teacher’s 
job would be an easy one.” 

The students who were most in need 
of help received special attention. By 
clever mimicry exaggerating the evils 
he conveyed to the pupil more clearly 
than any oral dissertation could 
possibly do the errors in his work, and, 
by eliminating the errors, rapid progress 
was made toward the goal of natural 
tone production. 

Did the student fail to open his mouth? 
Mr. Samoiloff promptly opened it for 
him. Did he open it too wide? If so, 
he found his chin being pushed upward. 
Did a girl grip her hands together, hold- 
ing her arms and body at a tension? 
He unclasped her hands and placed them 
at her side. Did a youth try to sing 
with his head dropped forward, chin on 


chest? A gentle pull on the back hair 
produced the desired effect! Intelligent 
questions and lucid explanations and 


demonstrations of the points involved 
cleared away the stumbling blocks from 
the pathway of progress. 

A student requesting that some one 
be asked to do such and such a thing 
was quite apt to find himself playing 
the réle of the “some one,” but that fact 
did not deter him from asking the ques- 
tion. They were there to learn, and, 
judging from observation, they were as 
interested in the progress of each other 
as they were in their own development. 


On with the Play 


To watch Mr. Samoiloff conduct his 
interpretation classes is an unforgettable 
experience. A visitor once received such 
a thrill that she later expressed herself 
as having been lifted out of a spell of 
discouragement and inspired to go on to- 
ward greater things with renewed con- 
fidence through that single experience. 

It was a lesson on the Prologue to 
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Lazar S. Samoiloff, Teacher of Singing and 
Director of the California Master School 
of Musical Arts 


“Pagliacci” that had so moved her. A 
scholarship pupil was being coached for 
a forthcoming engagement. He began 
to sing it without much feeling, in a 
careful and restrained manner. Mr. 
Samoiloff stopped him. In a moment the 
teacher had assumed the role, and with 
all the dramatic fire and fervor of a 
great actor gave a vivid portrayal of 
the heart-broken clown singing before 
the curtain that was to rise on the play. 

“Do you understand your words?” The 
student replies in the affirmative. Mr. 
Samoiloff then draws a colorful word- 
picture of the character and the singer 
starts once more. Again Mr. Samoiloff 
stops him; then, by the use of dramatic 
pantomime, much after the fashion of 
a conductor, and by joining in the song 
at intervals, he accomplishes his pur- 
pose. The young man threw himself 
into the part, and what had been a 
song devoid of meaning became one full 
of interest and character. 

On another occasion a soprano began 


an aria from “Aifda”’—“No, no! You 
must vocally interpret the words! Do 
you know what you are saying? Yes! 


VICTORIOUS!’ not ‘I 
am going for a walk!’ From HERE 
(indicating the heart), not just from 
here (tapping the head).” After several 
attempts she was able to convey an im- 
but 


‘He will return 


pression of jubilant anticipation, 

continued the jubilation too long. 
“Now, what are you saying? Yes! 

‘Lord, have pity!’ You want to die 


you are ready to cry—that’s not sincere. 
Cry from within, not by making faces. 
Just think you want a fur coat and a 
million dollars and you haven’t them. 
Why, you’ll cry in a minute!” 

Mr. Samoiloff explained to a group of 
guests that they were not listening to 
a concert but to a lesson. “All this talk- 
ing and gesturing that I do upsets the 
pupil terribly. They think that they 
could do _ better without me—they 
THINK they could!” 

Nerve Control vs. 

A tenor essays a new song that he 
wishes to learn. He does well. Tech- 
nical errors are corrected, and a young 
girl is summoned. 


Breath Control 


“Are you nervous?”, Mr. Samoiloff 
asks. 

“No,” with a dubious smile. 

“She says ‘no,’ so we will take her 


word for it. Now let your arms hang, 
open your mouth and let your tones go 
out. Ready!” 

She starts. 
high tone. 

“Just a minute.” He addresses the 
class and visitors. “The ob‘ect of these 
open classes is to find out what the pupil 
does when he gets nervous. The singer 
says she isn’t nervous, but she is all 
shaky! She has sung this song for me 
many times and has had no difficulty 
with it. If she did that in recital the 
critics would get up and go home and 
report that she was not prepared. And 
it is true. Preparation means to be able 
to control your nerves and sing, even 
when you see the critics!” 

Mr. Samoiloff gave a bit of helpful 
advice for the overcoming of -nervous- 
ness. He recommends that the singer 
take three deep breaths as he walks out 


Her voice breaks on a 
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‘racing Pathway from Student to Artist in Realm of Song 
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on the stage to stop the quickened beat- 
ing of his heart. Then “Know what 
you are doing and know that you know 
it. If you don’t know that you know it, 
you have no business attempting it!” 

“Now, then (I made that speech to 
give her a chance to calm down), please 
try the song again.” She does so in a 
thoroughly creditable manner, and is 
dismissed with a warning not to over- 
practise. 

“Students always ask how much they 
should practise a day. An instrumental 
student can work as many hours as his 
physical endurance will permit. But a 
voice student should never practise more 
than forty minutes a day. More than 
that will ruin the finest voice. You will 
say, ‘What about opera singers?’ Operas 
last three and four hours; and what 
about concert singers with long pro- 
grams?’ Yes; it is true that an opera 
lasts several hours, but one voice is not 
doing it all. A soprano role seldom lasts 
more than twenty-five minutes and it is 
divided over the entire evening. A re- 
cital lasts about an hour and a quarter. 
But you have your intermissions, and 
there is usually a Schubert group and 
other songs that are sung ‘piano.’ Sing- 
ing softly never hurt anyone. Artists 
know how to save their voices. 

“Never force your voice. Keep your 
voice and your feeling separate. You 
may become dramatic in your gesticula- 
tion, but never with your voice.” 


About Catching Colds 


A girl pleads a cold as an excuse for 
not singing. Forthwith Mr. Samoiloff 
offered a sage bit of advice about colds. 


“To avoid colds, keep your mouth 
closed. The belief is that cold air 
striking your throat and vocal cords 


when they are overheated will cause in- 
flammation, and you will say you have 
a cold. But if you will keep your mouth 
closed, avoid talking, and _ breathe 
through your nose until the air, circulat- 
ing through its proper channels, absorb- 
ing heat from the body as it goes, re- 
adjusts the inner temperature and forces 
it down to normal before you let the cold 
air rush in through your mouth, you 
will not take cold. Let the other person 
do the talking when you first go out into 
the cold air!” Then he drew a graphic 
word-picture of the opera star leaving 
the Metropolitan swathed in furs from 
head to foot, pulling his fur hat down 
over his eyes and tying an additional 
muffler around his neck—talking inces- 


santly, literally swallowing gallons of 
icy air—and then wondering how on 
earth he caught cold with all those wraps 
ps 


Another member of the class is called 
upon. He starts an aria with faulty 
tone production. “Wait! You’re trying 
to sit down on the sound! Let it come 
forth freely. That’s better. Take it 
easy, take it easy. You’re trying to 
make love to a girl—why shout at her? 
No, no! You are the lover, not the 
villain. That’s it. She likes you now!” 
And so on to the end of the aria. 

The next student converses with the 
teacher in low tones. Mr. Samoiloff 
turns to the auditors and says, “She says 
if she has to sing this song she will die! 
I want to see how she dies!” 

Of course, she doesn’t die. 


She is a 


professional artist and comes through 
with flying colors. 
As a parting message Mr. Samoiloff 


gives these instructions: 

“To study a song, first read the words. 
Then read them again, and then again! 
Decide where you would breathe if you 
were to recite it. Then find the points 
of emphasis, exactly as if you were 
to speak the lines. Next play the 
melody, and if the composer is a good 
one the musical emphasis will correspond 
to that of the text. Remember it is not 
enough to sing with a beautiful tone— 
you must tell the story also.” 

MARJOoRY M. FISHER. 


J. Lawrence Erb Plays in New London 


NEW LONDON, CONN., July 11.—J. Law- 
rence Erb, organist, assisted by the Con- 
necticut College Choir, gave a special 
program in the first Church of Christ 
recently. There were organ numbers 
by Bach, Faulkes, Stebbins, Rogers, 
Stoughton, Guilmant and others, includ- 
ing a composition by Mr. Erb. The choir 
was heard in a work by Coerne and in 
“Deep River.” <A concert in the gym- 
nasium at Connecticut College brought 
students in the vocal, piano and violin 
departments. 
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Chicago, July 11. 


In Chicago Studios 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Registration for the summer term has 
exceeded all records. The Lhévinne 
scholarships were awarded to Marie 
Crisafulli, Vierlyn Clough, Evelyn Lee, 
Dorothy Kendrick and Adele Marcus. 
The Valeri scholarships were given Ellen 
Carriere, Mrs. Bonlaware Jameson and 
Pearl Wolcott. Ruth Blackmer, J. M. 
Sills, Frances Arnold, Benjamin Tilberg, 
Blanche Whitley, Charlotte Jameson and 
Claudia Holt Uihlein, pupils of Delia 
Valeri, sang in Kimball Hall on the 
morning of July 11. Helen Rauh was 
the accompanist. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


The master class of Frederic Lamond, 
and the class piano instruction course 
given by Helen Curtis have attracted un- 
usual interest among summer students. 
The Conservatory dormitories are filled 
to capacity. Present indications are 
that this summer term will be the largest 
in the history of the Conservatory. 
Pupils of the dramatic art department 
were guests at a performance of “Laff 
that Off” in the Harris Theater recently, 
and made a tour of inspection of the 
theater after the performance. 


STURKOW RYDER STUDIO 


Junior pupils of Jean MacShane 
played at Mrs. MacShayne’s home on 
July 1. Frances Akely, five-year-old 
violinist, made his first appearance in 
this program, accompanied by his seven- 
year-old sister Blythe. 


CARL CRAVEN STUDIO 


Five pupils were placed from the 
Craven Studios in one week. Enid 
Dickinson, contralto, and Harry Hall, 
bass, have joined the quartet of the 
Morgan Park Episcopal Church. Minnie 
Webb Castle has recently taken the 
organ here. Miriam Worrell, contralto, 
and John Murray, bass, have been en- 
gaged as members of the quartet of the 
Campbell Park Presbyterian Church. 





Singers Give Program at Chicago 
Summer School of Oscar Saenger 


CuHIcAGo, July 11.—The_ scholarship 
winners at the Oscar Saenger Summer 
School gave a concert before a large 
gathering recently. La Ferne Ellsworth 
opened the program with an aria from 
“Samson et Dalila,” which gave wide 
scope for her dramatic talents. Frank 
O. Barden, Jr., tenor, was heard in 
Chadwick’s “Before the Dawn,” disclos- 
ing a voice of heroic proportions; Marie 
Simelink of Cleveland, mezzo-soprano, 
was heard in two numbers, “Pleading” 
by A. Walter Kramer and “Carnavale’”’ 
by Fourdrain; Raymond Leek revealed 
a baritone voice of power and quality 
in an aria from “Faust,” Ellen Carriere, 
coloratura soprano, sang Proch’s Theme 
and Variations, and Verna Scott used 
her mezzo-soprano voice effectively in a 
number by Bemberg. Helen Chase was 
the accompanist. Following the pro- 
gram, Mr. Saenger made a short ad- 
dress. 





Klibansky and Students Heard in Chicago 


CHIcAGO, July 11.—Sergei Klibansky, 
who has become one of the most popular 
voice teachers listed in the summer cata- 
log of the Chicago Musical College, held 
a studio recital Wednesday morning. 
Mr. Klibansky sang songs by Brahms, 
Debussy, Franz and Tosti with great 
beauty of voice and in fine style. His 
phrasing was a most interesting feature 
of his performance. Among his artist 
pupils who were heard were Fannie 
Block, who sang “Hold Thou My Hand” 
by Russell; Mrs. Hadley Craig, who sang 
Crist’s “Enchantment,” and Garner 
Strickland, who sang music by Vorhees. 
The quality of the work was excellent. 





Milan Lusk Plays in Church Recital 


CHICAGO, July 11.—Milan Lusk, the 
young violinist who has lately come into 
great popularity among audiences of the 
Chicago North Shore district, was re- 
cently heard in recital at the Wilmette 
Methodist Church. An excellent per- 
formance of the Mendelssohn Concerto 
was an important feature of his pro- 
gram. William Beller was the accom- 
panist 


Oscar Saenger Pupil Heard in Chicago 
Studio Recital 


CuHIcAGo, July 11.—Marie Simmelink, 
mezzo-soprano, sang in recital at the 
Oscar Saenger summer studios, in Lin- 


coln Park West, July 3. Classic songs, 
a group from the German Romantics, 
and modern songs of several nations 
found a place upon a_ resourcefully 
chosen program. The soloist has a voice 
of extraordinary beauty, and employed 
it with the most satisfactory musician- 
liness and intelligence. 


RUDOLPH REUTER GIVES 
CHICAGO PIANO RECITAL 


Champion of Moderns Heard in List In- 
cluding Beethoven and Busoni— 
Quintet Concludes Program 


CHICAGO, July 11.—Rudolph Reuter, 
one of the most enterprising of Chicago 
musicians, was heard in a piano recital 
at the Fine Arts Recital Hall on July 6. 
His program was characteristic. Bee- 
thoven’s “Waldstein” Sonata was fol- 
lowed by a group in which Chopin, 
Henselt and Moszkowski were repre- 
sented. 

Busoni’s Second Sonatina, introduced 
to Chicago in 1912 by the same musician, 
then opened a group of modern composi- 
tions, which included an excerpt from 
Whithorne’s “New York Days and 
Nights” and Ravel’s Suite for four 
hands, “Mother Goose.” The Schumann 
Quintet, in which Mr. Reuter was bril- 
liantly assisted by Amy Neill, Stella 
Roberts, Naoum Benditzky and Rudolph 
Reiners, closed the recital. 

Ever since he has been known to the 
public Mr. Reuter has stood as a 
searcher for what is good in new music. 
Perhaps no other pianist has played here 
so consistently as he the works of modern 
composers at the time when they were 
commanding the maximum amount of 
contemporary interest in their native 
countries. The Busoni Sonatina was to 
many the high spot of interest in the 
evening’s recital, both for the complexity 
and subtlety of its matter and for the 
clarity and choiceness of its perform- 
ance. 

But Mr. Reuter is not solely a pro- 
gressive. He has always remained in 
touch with classic music and classic style. 
It was to be expected he would play 
the “Waldstein” Sonata with force and 
the tremendous speed which has always 
characterized a pianistic style of unusual 
facility and power. But Mr. Reuter 
added to these qualities a somewhat deli- 
cate tonal and rhythmic treatment which 
considerably softened the contour of the 
monumental work. 

The admirable features of Mr. Reuter’s 
playing are well known in all parts of 
the country. They were in evidence 
throughout the performance. A _ very 
large audience welcomed Mr. Reuter with 
enthusiasm. EUGENE STINSON. 











Musicians Heard in Chicago Musical 
College Series 


CHICAGO, July 11.—Lota Mundy, vio- 
linist, was heard in recital at the Central 


Theater on July 7. The Handel Sonata 
in D Major, the Conus Concerto and 
music by Debussy and Cecil Burleigh 
were played with a tone of striking 
beauty and a highly dexterous technical 
facility. Miss Mundy has been a pupil 
of Leopold Auer for some seasons. She 
was admirably accompanied by Edith 
Robinson. Moissaye Boguslawski, pian- 
ist, was heard in recital at the Central 
Theater on July 9. Both these concerts 
were given as part of the summer series 
of the Chicago Musical College. 


Son Is Born to Mr. and Mrs. Jacques 
Gordon 

CHICAGO, July 11.—A son has been 

born to Mr. and Mrs. Jacques Gordon. 


Mr. Gordon is concertmaster of the Chi- 
cago Symphony, and is now on duty with 
the Ravinia Opera. 





Sittig Trio to Visit South 
The Sittig Trio is spending the 
summer at their bungalow in the Pocono 


Mountains, preparing programs for the 
coming season. In the latter part of 
July and the month of August the Trio 
will give concerts in North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New 
York. Many engagements are already 
booked for October, November and 
December. 


New Managerial Office 
Inaugurated in Chicago 
by Dema E. Harshbarger 
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Dema E. Harshbarger 


CHICAGO, July 11.—The managerial 
business of Harrison and Harshbarger 
has been bought by Dema E. Harsh- 
barger and converted into a corporation 
to be known as the Civic Music Service. 
Miss Harshbarger is president and gen- 
eral manager; Ward A. French is vice- 


president and field manager, and M. M. 
Philip, secretary and treasurer, 

The Civic Music Service will devote 
itself to extending the Civic Music As- 
sociation plan which Miss Harshbarger 
originated while a member of the firm 
of Harrison and Harshbarger, and which, 
in a period of five years, has been put 
into active operation in seventy cities. 
The plan enables committees and clubs 
presenting concerts to work through a 
permanent organization, insuring an 
audience and relieving the local manage- 
— from the possibility of financial 
OSs. 

Mr. French worked with Miss Harsh- 
barger on this plan for two years. Later 
he became western manager for the 
Wolfsohn Bureau, an office he has lately 
resigned to take up his duties in the 
Civic Music Service. 

A unique feature of the business Miss 
Harshbarger has taken over has been 
concerned with the annual convention 
held in Chicago for delegates of various 
local civic music associations. The new 
management will continue these annual 
conferences in Chicago, and will formu- 
late a plan through which cities operat- 
ing under it may have a definite policy 
by which to cooperate in buying their 
artists. The Civic Music Service offices 
are located in the Auditorium Tower. 





Carl Craven Gives Recital in Superior, 
Wis. 


CHICAGO, July 11.—Carl Craven, 
American tenor,. gave a very successful 
recital at the State Normal School, 
Superior, Wis., on July 9, and was re- 
engaged for next summer. Mr. Craven 
and Theodora Sturkow Ryder, pianist, 
are engaged to appear in joint recital 
at the Sinai Temple next fall. 





Lee Pattison Gives Chicago Lecture- 
Recital 


CHICAGO, July 11.—Lee Pattison, pian- 
ist, gave the second of a series of lecture- 
recitals in the Fine Arts Building’s west 
auditorium on Wednesday afternoon, 
July 8. He discussed and illustrated the 
technical étude, choosing for his program 
two little Preludes of Bach, Beethoven’s 
Thirty-two Variations in E Flat, the 
Schumann Toccata, Liszt’s “Ricordanza”’ 
and “Gnomenreigen,” works by Cramer, 
Czerny and Heller and, in conclusion, 
three Preludes and four Studies by 
Chopin. Mr. Pattison’s first program in 
this series, given July 1, was entitled 
“Dances Old and New.” Old French and 
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Italian music and works by Bach, (}, 
pin and Ravel were supplemented y,;., 
material drawn from such modern ¢»,,. 
posers as John Alden Carpenter, B: |{,,,, 
Gardiner and Leo Sowerby. Mr. ? a}; 
son’s scholarliness as a lecturer eq :.\),, 
his proficiency as a technician an| ;,. 
terpreter at the keyboard. y 





Lévy and Valeri Pupils Presente; ;, 
Recital 


CuHIcaGo, July 11.—Pupils of Hi enj, 
Lévy and Delia Valeri, enrolled i); ), 
summer master term of the Amcrica, 
Conservatory, were heard in recita] x 
Kimball Hall on Wednesday afternoo, 
July 8. The vocalists listed were }\j:. 
Career, Pearl Wolcott, Milda Nixop. 
Bainbridge, Frances Gettys and \\), 
Klare See. Mr. Lévy’s pupils include; 
H. Reever, Jeannette Eppstein, Fait) 
Mazur, Elaine Burgess, Lois Gorna| 
and Berenice MacChesney. Mr. Lévy: 
accompaniments at a second piano wep 
a feature of more than passing interes 
The young musicians displayed an ey. 
cellent degree of talent. Mildred Ander. 
son, a mezzo-contralto with a very \eay. 
tiful voice and a prepossessing style 
was presented in song recital at Kimb)g| 
Hall, on July 9, under the auspices of 
the American Conservatory. 





J. Lewis Browne Awarded Bispham 
Medal 


CHICAGO, July 11.—The David Bis. 
pham Memorial Medal has been awardej 
Dr. J. Lewis Browne of this city, for his 
opera, “La Corsicana,” which was pro. 
duced at the Playhouse in January, 192) 
under the auspices of what is now the 
American Opera Society. The meda| 
was presented to Dr. Browne at &¢. 
Patrick’s Church, where the composer 
and organist has made the singing of his 
choir noted. Mrs. Rockefeller Mc(or. 
mick is honorary chairman of the So- 
ciety, and Mrs. Archibald Freer is its 
chairman and founder. 
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Emperor Julian to Occupy Stage in Weingartner’s 


Opera Setting of the “Apostate’s” Rise and Fall 


Wi 


By D. C. PARKER 
London, July 3. 

O great is Felix Wein- 
gartner’s fame as a 
masterly orchestral di- 
rector, an exponent of 
Beethoven and an au- 
thority on Berlioz, that 
one is almost inclined to forget his 
many compositions. That Weingart- 
ner has been industrious as a com- 
poser is, however, plain to all conver- 
gant with his career, and others, less 
informed, have only to consult the ref- 
erence books if they would learn how 
much time and labor this eminent mu- 
sician has devoted to the creative side 


of art. 

At the present moment, Weingartner 
is as busily engaged directing orches- 
tras as ever. Although his duties as an 
unfolder of symphonic works absorb a 
vast amount of his time and energies, 
he still finds it possible to add to the 
already imposing list of works which 
have come from his active pen. Thus, 
only the other day, London heard an 
octet that he finished in Barcelona, 
whither he had gone to lead a series of 
concerts. And a few weeks previously, 
I heard his latest symphony—curiously 
enough a “number five in C Minor.” 
Now he is absorbed in an elaborate score, 
which, I understand, he hopes to finish 
this summer, when he permits himself 
a little more leisure than he enjoys in 
the crowded winter months. 

The new work is an opera, called “Der 
Apostat,” in three acts and seven scenes. 
The titular reference is, of course, to 
the Emperor Julian, known to history as 
“the Apostate.” He was born in Con- 
stantinople in 331 A.D. and died as the 
result of a spear-thrust in 363. As a 
figure of history Julian is absorbing 
enough, as readers of Gibbon will allow, 
and his operatic potentialities would 
seem to be almost unlimited. His per- 
sonal courage, the soldierly simplicity of 
his life, his almost unexampled power, 
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Felix Weingartner, Famous Conductor and 
Composer 


his desire to restore the old religion, and 
his campaign against the Persians make 
up a story the appeal of which is not to 
be denied. 

When I had the pleasure of an inter- 
view with Weingartner recently, I was 
naturally anxious to obtain light on this 
new creation, and the composer, with a 
kindness native to him, at once put me 
in possession of the main facts. These, 
I believe, will be read eagerly by opera- 
going patrons of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


His Own Librettist 


In the first place, it should be clearly 
understood that Weingartner’s opera 
has nothing in common with Ibsen’s 
play, “Emperor and Galilean.” Further, 
that while the opera is based on history, 
the plot is purely imaginary. Both plot 
and libretto are of the composer’s own 
devising. He holds to the view that the 
artist is within his right when he de- 
mands a judicious amount of freedom, 
for meticulous adherence to historical 
fact and detail does not necessarily re- 
sult in that which is artistically satisfy- 
ing. 

But the chief feature of “Der Apostat”’ 
lies in the unusual width of its appeal. 
The historical side is, needless to say, 
prominent. This is represented by two 
impressive and important characters, 
Julianus and Konstantius, and perhaps 
finds its most complete expression in a 
scene that discloses the Forum of Rome. 
Along with this pronounced historical 
interest, there goes a scenic one, for the 
opera shows the Eternal City, a Persian 
battleground, a general’s tent, and, as it 
proceeds to unfold, the eye of the spec- 
tator will feast itself gladly upon many 
rich and colorful stage-pictures, reveal- 
ing in turn a bridal procession, street 
crowds with all their animation, and the 
arrival of soldiers. 

As I saw how scene followed scene, I 
began to realize how much Weingartner 
had made of his great imaginative idea. 
For he has not been content with an 
appeal to our historical sense and to our 
love of scenic grandeur. Julian’s re- 
ligious significance is skillfully brought 
into the scheme. This aspect is one that 
demands diplomatic handling, if it is to 
be at all convincing. But, judging from 
what I saw and heard, I think Wein- 
gartner has appreciated the true artistic 
value of the religious conflict. It runs 
through the piece, and finds its culmina- 
tion in a most dramatic moment, when 
the bishop pronounces the dreaded 
anathema. 


An Oft-Told Tale 


Everywhere in this widely-laid out 
opera, which makes the old world live 
again, and seems, as it unfolds itself, 


like some vast tapestry of history, one 
appears to be in touch with momentous 
happenings. There must be something 
of the poet in Weingartner. I say this 
because, while, in “Der Apostat,” he is 
forced to deal with high and mighty 
personages who strut about the stage, 
he does not forget that far from Rome, 
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with its stately life, its law-givers and 
soldiers, there were rustic folk tending 
their flocks and stolid peasants busy in 
their fields. Mindful of the tranquility 
of this peaceful world, he has _ intro- 
duced a rustic scene, where, for a mo- 
ment, we breathe the sweetness of the 
country air. It throws into relief the 
sounds of warfare and the eloquent 
battle hymns. And the poet in Wein- 
gartner has found a profitable scene in 
the Persian incidents, which sanction 
the presentation of nomadic and Oriental 
figures, redolent of the picturesque realm 
of exoticism. Add to the foregoing a 
love story that runs like a silver thread 
through the fabric, and you will realize 


that “Der Apostat” lacks nothing of 
variety. 
The names of the chief characters are 


as follows: Konstantius, baritone; 
Eusebia, mezzo-soprano; Helena, lyrical 


soprana; Julianus, tenor; Lysippus, 
bass; Pater Gregorius, bass; Sybilla, 
contralto; Lydia, dramatic soprano; 


Lucidas, lyrical tenor, and Bios, bari- 
tone. The chorus, made up of warriors, 
priests, Roman populace, slaves, and 
Orientals is brought into prominence, 
and it may justly be regarded as an 
integral part of the drama, not merely 
a conventional addition to it. There is 
more than one big ensemble that should 
make a fine effect in the opera house, 
and I fancy that one place in the story, 
where the noise of conflict clashes with 
church songs and far-off fanfares, should 
thrill the auditor. 

I interrupted the composer at an im- 
portant task. He was engaged upon the 
orchestration of the work when I saw 
him. I questioned him about the music 
he was providing for the elaborate plot 
he had been good enough to make known 
for the first time, and to an appreciative 
audience of one. He laid stress upon 
the truth that, though his opera was 
dramatic, it was a singing opera. He 
holds firmly to the belief that the voice 
ought to be treated as such, and con- 
demns the practice of writing for it as 
if it were an orchestral instrument. 
Hence, his work will be a grateful one 
for the vocal exponents engaged upon it. 


Effectively Orchestrated 


He talked long and well of the score 
itself. I saw enough to learn that the 
instrumental part will have a life and 
significance of its own. But Weingart- 
ner is not one of the scoring-for- 
scoring’s-sake men, even though his 
knowledge of the modern orchestra and 
practical acquaintance with its powers 
and limitations are positively uncanny. 
I was interested, but not astonished, to 
discover that he had taken pains over 
one matter that frequently escapes the 
attention of composers. He has stoutly 
resisted the temptation to overload his 
pages. The explanatory passages ought 
to come out with unusual clearness. 
Here he has been content with relatively 
light scoring and with some singularly 
felicitous touches in wood-wind and so 
on, that will convey much to the musi- 
cally alert. Elsewhere, as occasion de- 
mands, his score becomes golden-hued, 
soaring, and broadly eloquent. 

To construct a story worth hearing 
out of the embarassing historical riches 
of that far past is no easy achievement. 
It calls for a wide and accurate knowl- 
edge of fact, a sympathetic insight into 
the life of the time, a gift for humaniz- 
ing the remote, a constructive ability, a 
sense of proportion, and a power to sift 
the artistically useless from the artis- 
tically profitable. It calls above all for 
the rare quality that alone can give the 
breath of life to men and scenes. Wein- 
gartner has dug deeply into the period. 
He has weighed his theme well, looked 
at it from all angles, allowed his 
thoughts to play about it. On the fasci- 
nating historical foundation, he has built 
up a plot full of movement and incident, 
tense situations, vivid contrasts, and 
pathetic passages. He has not spared 
himself in order to provide a musical 
setting that will heighten the effect, and 
render yet more impressive and appeal- 
ing what is so in essence. His long ex- 
perience of the stage and his fine musi- 
cianship will doubtless stand him in 
good stead. As he spoke of this child of 
his brain, he lived again in the days of 
Julian, his eye rested upon the distant 
scene, he stood a witness of that clash 
of arms and heard the church songs 
echoing down the centuries. I could not 


help wondering if America with its large 
stages, its great opera-going public, and 
innumerable’ enthusiasts, would not 
sooner or later have a chance to hear 
0 fresh addition to the operatic réper- 
oire. 


BRITONS URGE MEMORIAL 
FOR LATE CECIL SHARP 





Committee Plans to Erect Building for 
Folk-Dance Society in Honor 
of Musician 


LONDON, July 11.—A movement is on 
foot to raise £25,000 toward the erec- 
tion and fitting out of a central building 
for the English Folk-dance Society, in 
memory of the late Cecil Sharp, founder 
of the Society, who did a notable work 
in collecting folksongs of Great Britain 


and America. Mr. Sharp visited the 
United States and remained several 


years in the Appalachians, 

A meeting was held at the Mansion 
House recently by those interested in the 
fund, with H. A. L. Fisher presiding. 
Lady Mary Trefusis reported that the 
Society had already raised about £5,000, 
enough to purchase the site for the 
building. 

Generous support was forthcoming 
from a number of noted musicians. 
Among those announcing their approval 
of the fund was Sir Hugh Allen, director 
of the Royal College of Music, who 
undertook to provide £200 from Oxford, 
if others would do the same in their 
own counties. Those who sent letters 
commending the project included Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin, the Earl of 
Balfour, Ramsay MacDonald, Vaughan 
Williams, Gustav Holst and others. 


OPERA IN NEW ORLEANS 


Gallo Company Presents Light Works 
—Lecture and Recital Given 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., July 11.—The For- 
tune Gallo Comic Opera Company has 
completed a very successful week in 
Saenger’s St. Charles Theater. “The 
Chocolate Soldier,’ “The Mikado” and 
“Sweethearts” were part of the réper- 
toire presented. Eva Olivotti and Roy 
Atwell were the principal singers. 

Walter Goldstein is giving a series of 
lectures on the appreciation of music to 
the members of a newly formed organ- 
ization of women called “L’Orleans 
Club.” 

The New Orleans Symphony, under 
E. E. Schuyten, is in active rehearsal 
for a series of concerts in the fall, 


Mme. Eugenie Wehrman - Schaffner 
gave an interesting piano recital on 


Thursday for the students of the Tulane 


University Summer School. 
Mary M. Conway. 


Amy Neill and Lee Pattison Give Joint 
Recital 

CHICAGO, July 11.—Amy Neill and Lee 
Pattison were heard in violin and piano 
recital at the Fine Arts Recital Hall on 
July 10. Brahms’ Sonata in D Minor 
and solos by each musician comprised 
the program. Miss Neill’s forcefulness 
and skill combined with her directness 
of thought were of great charm. Mr. 
Pattison’s performance was of a high 
order of musicianliness and interest. 


Mme, Carreras Opens Cincinnati Master 
Class with Recital 
CINCINNATI, July 11.—Maria Carreras, 
pianist, opened her six weeks’ master 
course at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
with a recital on June 23. Her program 
included M. von Zadora’s arrangement 
of Bach’s Organ Concerto in D Minor, 
dedicated to Mme. Carreras, the Bach- 
Busoni Toccata and Fugue, a Chopin so- 
nata and Schumann’s Carnaval. Her 

playing again aroused keen interest. 


Kathryn Browne Booked for Opera 

CHICAGO, July 11.—Kathryn 
contralto, has been engaged to sing with 
the Detroit and Columbus Opera com- 
panies. She will be La Cieca in “La 
Gioconda,” Bertha in “The Barber of 
Seville,” and will have other assignments 
in the répertoire. This is Miss Browne’s 
third engagement at Detroit, as she was 
heard earlier there with the Chicago 
Opera and in concert. 


Browne, 
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MAKES CAPITOL DEBUT 


Albert Rappaport Added to Artists’ List 
—Give Musical Mélange 


S. L. Rothafel presented a diversified 
musical program at the Capitol Theater 
this week. Albert Rappaport, tenor, who 
has appeared in concert, made his début 
at the Capitol, singing “Romanza” from 
Bizet’s “The Pearl Fishers.” “An Ha- 
waiian Night,” a musical mélange, was 
given with the following artists par- 
ticipating: Hazel Simonson, Louise 
Scheerer, Adele Espre, Lois Forbes, 
Joseph Wetzel, Tandy McKenzie, Nor- 
man Ross, Arthur Lang, Jack Abbott, 
James Parker Coombs and two exponents 
of the guitar, Joseph Phillip and Alfred 
K. Jones. Doris Niles and the Capitol 
Ballet Corps assisted. The selections 
consisted of “Kalua Moon,” by Mr. Lang 
and the ensemble; “Sweet Flower,” sung 
and played by Messrs. Phillip and Jones; 
Hawaiian dances, by Miss Niles and the 
Capitol Ballet, and “Sunset Land,” sung 
by Mr. McKenzie, Miss Scheerer and the 
entire ensemble. Mlle. Gambarelli, bal- 
lerina, and Frank Moulan had the as- 
sistance of the Capitol Ballet Corps, in- 
cluding Lina Belis, Nora Puntin, Elma 
Bayer, Ruth Flynn, Ella Donoher and 
Inga Bredahl, in “A Fantasy.” The 
Capitol Orchestra, under the leadership 
of David Mendoza, was heard in excerpts 
from “Faust” by Gounod. 








Singer and Pianists Give Concert in La 
Forge-Berimen Studios 


Erma DeMott, soprano, and Helen 
Schafmeister and Edith McIntosh, pian- 
ists, gave an enjoyable recital in the La 
Forge-Bertimen Studios on the evening 
of July 2. Miss McIntosh opened the 
program with a musicianly interpreta- 
tion of four numbers by Grieg, after 
which Miss DeMott sang three songs 
by Liszt, “Die Lorelei,” “O quand je 
dors” and “Comment disaient-ils?” She 
was heard also in two other groups com- 
‘posed of numbers by Koechlin, Staub, 
Sadero, Cimara, Sibella and Puccini. 
Her intelligent singing and artistic inter- 
pretations brought her cordial applause. 
Miss McIntosh played numbers by AIl- 
pheraky and Gabrilowitsch also and Miss 
Schafmeister disclosed her admirable 
command of keyboard dynamics in two 
numbers by Chopin. Gladys Olsson was 
a praiseworthy accompanist. 





State Symphony Conductors to Be Heard 
as Soloists with Orchestra 


The State Symphony will provide the 
novelty next season of presenting both 
of its conductors as piano soloists. Ernst 
von Dohnanyi will play Beethoven’s 
Fourth Concerto, conducting the orches- 
tral part from the piano, and Mr. Casella 
will probably appear as soloist in one 
of his own compositions. Mr. Dohnanyi 
will also conduct Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony in the same program, a work 
which he conducted with great success 


recently with the Budapest Philhar- 
monic. Mr. Dohnanyi is spending the 
summer at Pontresina, Ober-Engadin, 


Switzerland, preparing programs for 
next season and completing the orches- 
trations of his new opera comique, “The 
a after the book by Carl Stern- 
eim 


Enesco Sentis Sinier in Rumania 


Georges Enesco, violinist, who has 
been playing in Europe, has gone to 
his native Rumania, not far from Sinaia, 
where he will spend the summer. In 
his last appearance in London, appear- 
ing under the baton of Nicolai Sokoloff, 
conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
he was heard in the triple réle of vio- 
linist, composer and _ conductor. He 
played Chausson’s Poéme and the Bach 
Concerto in E and conducted the first 
London performance of his “Dance of 
the Theban Shepherds” and ‘Women 
and Warriors” from the manuscript of 
his opera, “C&dipus.” He will return to 
America for his fourth tour next season. 


Virginia Ryan Honors Texas Singer 

Virginia Ryan, exponent of the Dun- 
ning System, gave a reception and mu- 
sicale in honor of Tina Piazza of Waco, 
Tex., soprano, winner of a Juilliard 
Fellowship in the recent competitions, 
on the evening of July 8. Miss Piazza, 
who was born in America of Italian 


ME 


parents, gave a program of songs and 
arias in which she disclosed a voice of 
lovely quality and an artistic perception 
far above the average. She was assisted 
by Mary Frances Ryan, a piano pupil of 
Mme. Stepanoff, who played numbers by 
Chopin and Rachmaninoff’s transcription 
of Moussorgsky’s “Hopak” in a brilliant 
and highly satisfactory manner. Miss 
Ives was an excellent accompanist for 
Miss Piazza. Several former Texans 
were among those who gave the artists 
hearty applause. H. C. 


Pianists Play Three Concertos in Summer 
Recital Series 


Three members of the Edwin Hughes 
summer master class appeared in the 
weekly recital series in the Hughes 
Studios on the evening of July 8. The 
program was one to test the technical 
ability and musicianship of the various 
performers and was given in a thor- 
oughly artistic and satisfactory manner. 
Theodore Walstrum gave an intelligent 
interpretation of Beethoven’s Concerto in 
C Minor. He used the Reinecke cadenza 
and was recalled for an encore. Alton 
Jones, a pianist of recognized ability, 
who has made several successful New 
York appearances, disclosed the high 
quality of his musicianship in a superb 
performance of César Franck’s Varia- 
tions Symphoniques. While his playing 
is technically brilliant, he attempts 
nothing for the sake of display. Lynette 
Gottlieb was heard in Liszt’s Concerto in 
E Flat, which she played with brilliancy 
and ample tone. She disclosed the poise 
and assurance of a seasoned artist and 
responded to the applause with three en- 
cores. Mr. Hughes was at the second 


piano for all the performers. 
G. F. B. 


Book Thirteen Reengage- 
ments for October 


The booking thus far for the Flonzaley 
Quartet during the month of October 
number thirteen reengagements. One 
city, Middlebury, Conn., the quartet will 
visit for the sixteenth time. Next comes 
Williamstown College with fifteen con- 





Flonzaleys 


certs, Minneapolis, fourteen; Buffalo, 
thirteen; Rochester and Hartford, eight 
each; Farmington, seven; Columbus, 


Ohio, four; Hackettstown and Reading, 
three each. October will also see the 
first visit of the Quartet to Kearny, 
N. J.; and Saratoga, N. Y. 


Mme. Gray-Lhevinne Makes Second 
Appearance in East Stroudsburg 


Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, violinist, ful- 
filled a return engagement in East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., on July 6, when her 
program included concertos by Vieux- 
temps and Tehaikovsky and_ shorter 
numbers by Gounod, Sarasate, Saint- 
Saéns, Wieniawski, Mozart and Bach. 
At the close of the recital, she played 
by request, three of her own composi- 
tions, “A Legend of the Desert,” “My 
Song of Thanskgiving” and a Waltz. 
These compositions are now in their 
eleventh edition. 





Warford Students Sail for Europe 


Four artists from the Claude Warford’ 
Studios sailed for Europe in the latter 
part of June. Katharine Timpson will 
spend the summer in study and travel. 
Grace Farrar, Joseph Kayser and Will- 
ard Sektberg have gone to the American 
Conservatory at Fontainebleau. Mr. 
Warford will visit European centers for 
a vacation at the close of his summer 
course in New York, returning about 
Sept. 15. 





Carl M. Roeder to Spend Vacation Pre- 
paring New Piano Studies 


Carl M. Roeder, teacher of piano, has 
closed his New York studio for the 
summer and has gone to Thetford, Vt., 
where he will spend his vacation with 
his family. He will devote part of his 
time to the composition of technical 
works for the piano, to be published next 
season. He will return to New York and 
resume his teaching about Sept. 10. 


Lucy D. Bogue Leaves for Colorado for 
Opening of Schmitz Master Class 


Lucy D. Bogue of the Bogue-Laberge 
Concert Management has left New York 
for Boulder, Colo., where she will man- 
age the summer master class of E. 
Robert Schmitz. En route Miss Bogue 


stopped for a few days in Indiana. 


Harriet Eells —_ 
Song Series for Recital 
Programs Next Season 
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Photo, Standiford Studio 
Harriet Eells, Mezzo-Soprano 


Harriet Eells, mezzo-soprano, whose 
New York recital début in Aeolian Hall 
last fall brought her immediate recogni- 
tion as a singer of unusual caliber, will 
be heard more extensively next season. 
A feature of her recitals, which she is 
now preparing under the guidance of 
Marcella Sembrich at Lake George, will 
be a series of programs in which she 
will sing representative numbers of the 
classical, romantic and modern schools. 
She has already been engaged for this 
series at the Westover School in Con- 
necticut. Another important engage- 
ment for next fall will be with the 
Singers’ Club in Cleveland, and she will 
also be heard in another New York re- 
cital. Although Miss Eells has just 
entered upon her professional career, the 
beauty of her voice and her marked in- 
terpretative ability have combined to 
bring her several outstanding successes. 
One of her most recent appearances was 
in Milwaukee, where she sang under the 
auspices of the Women’s Study Club. 


Dudley Buck Pupil Aualeuded in Opera 
with Atlanta Company 

Thomas Conkey, baritone, a pupil of 
Dudley Buck, has been leading réles with 
fine success with the Municipal Light 
Opera Company in Atlanta this summer. 
In the course of his appearances in “The 
Spring Maid,” “The Mikado,” “The 
Prince of Pilsen,” “Mlle. Modiste” and 
“A Night in Venice,” he has established 
himself in high favor with the music- 
loving public through the beauty of his 
voice and his histrionic ability. Mr. Buck 
has begun the teaching of his summer 
class, which numbers students from 
many States in the Union. 





Will Sing in Oratorio 

Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, who 
sang in the “Messiah” with the Detroit 
Symphony last season, has been re- 
engaged by that organization for a per- 
formance of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion 
on March 29, 1926. The New York 
Oratorio Society and the Pittsburgh 
Mendelssohn Choir have reengaged her 
for performances of the “Messiah” dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays. 





Helen Stanley Goes to Twin Lakes for 
Summer’s Vacation 

Helen Stanley, soprano, is spending the 
summer on the shores of Twin Lakes in 
the Berkshires, where she is enjoying 
a vacation and preparing her programs 
for next season. Her extensive tours 
will include her fifth visit to the Pacific 
Coast. 





Edna Moreland Gives Musicale 


Edna Moreland, soprano, gave a re- 
ception and musicale in her’ studio 
recently, when a program of unusual 
interest was given by Harold Morris, 
pianist; Vera Nette, soprano, and her- 
self. Miss Nette sang arias from 
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“Bohéme” and “Sonnambula” and sv ig, 
by Grieg, Brahms, d’Albert and oth. rs. 
Mr. Morris played works by Chopin .nj 
Brahms and one of his own compositi ns. 
and Miss Moreland was heard in a jas 
from “Roméo et Juliette” and “Lou s¢” 
and a song by Del Riego. Miss M re. 
land also took part in a recent “Te. as” 
musicale given in the studio of \fr, 
Morris. 





Estelle Hutchinson Presents Pupils jp 
Season’s Final Recital 


Estelle Hutchinson, teacher of s 
ing, with studios in New York ani jy 
Springfield, Mass., brought her teaching 
activities for the summer to a close with 
a recital in Springfield on the evening 
of June 26. The program included songs 
and arias by Bizet, Becker, Handel, Mar- 
tini, Verdi, Mascagni, Tosti, Gounod and 
others, and was given by Evelyn Byron 
Woodworth, Josephine Emera Mali ry, 
Agnese Maria Spongberg, Frank S. Me. 
Avoy, Florence Elizabeth Gauthier, 
Faythe Burrington Weston, Mary Ann 
Hunter, Francois Xavier Beaupre, Mary 
Tehan Sullivan, Eleisa Noel Girard, Ruth 
Adams Downer, Lucille Sara Crouss, 
Howard David Harry and Maud Mitchell 
Lusk. Miss Hutchinson has gone to her 
home in New Lenox, Mass., where she 
will spend the summer. 


ne. 
s 





Joseph Schwarz Hailed in London Début 
s “Rigoletto” 


Joseph Schwarz, formerly baritone of 
the Chicago Opera Company, achieved 
an outstanding success in his London 
début in the title réle in Verdi’s “Rigo- 
letto,” last week, according to cable 
reports received at the office of Charles 
L. Wagner, his American manager. The 
performance was a gala occasion and the 
singer was enthusiastically acclaimed. 





Cecil Arden Aids Relief Fund 


Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan, scored a fine success in 
the benefit concert in New York for the 
Emergency Relief Fund given by the 
Theatrical Press Representatives of 
America. She was heard in songs by 
Kreisler, Rabey and a Spanish folk- 
song. 





Michael Press Goes to Germany for Visit 
with Family 


Michael Press, violinist, a member of 
the faculty of the Curtis Institute in 
Philadelphia, sailed for Europe on July 
2, where he will spend the summer with 
his family in Berlin. Mr. Press will re- 
turn to America in time to resume his 
teaching in New York and Philadelphia 
on Oct. 1. 





Sigrid Onegin to Bring European Ac- 
companist for Forthcoming Tour 


Sigrid Onegin, contralto, who will re- 
turn to America for another tour under 
the direction of Arthur Judson, has en- 
gaged Hans Dorfmueller as her accom- 
panist. Mr. Dorfmueller is well known 
throughout Europe and played for Mme. 
Onegin in her concerts there this season. 


World’s Largest B’way at Sist St. 
and Foremost “Subway to Door” 
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NORMA SHEARER 
in “A SLAVE OF FASHION” 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
And the Capitol Ballet Corps 
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“Street of Forgotten Men” 


with Percy Marmont, Neil Hamilton 
and Mary Brian 


$100,000 REFRIGERATING PLANT NOW 
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RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


RIALT BROADWAY AT 
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“RUGGED WATER” 
with Lois Wilson, Wallace Beery and 


Warner Baxter 
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| LITERARY IDEAL IN 


OPERA IS *‘ILLUSION”’ 


Season in London Prompts 
Critic to Express 
New Views 


\n article written from London by 
w. H. Haddon Squire for the Christian 
Science Monitor expresses the opinion 
that the literary ideal in opera is an 
iguis fatuus. Commenting on the ope- 
ratie season in the British capital, Mr. 
Squire says: 

“The great curtain of the Covent Gar- 
den stage has fallen for the last time 
this season on German opera, and once 
more the operatic muse has proved her- 
self a metamorphic maid. 

“Gone are those rather weighty and 
long-winded offspring of the two Rich- 
ards, with their leit-motifs and poly- 
phony. Gone is that ample and opulent 
orchestra, so fully employed that not 
even the tuba player could snatch forty 
winks without being caught napping. 
Instead of Wagner and Strauss and their 
Rheintéchters we had on the opening 
night of the Italian season, Donizetti 
and his Scotch heroine, Lucy Ashton. 

“Whole sections of the orchestra could 
have slept soundly. Indeed it was 
scarcely necessary for them to be awake 
since the members of a modern orchestra 
can play scores like ‘Lucia di Lammer- 
moor’ in their sleep. 

“Besides throwing large numbers of 
orchestral players out of work—figura- 
tively speaking, of course—the Italian 
season at Covent Garden has other sin- 
gularities. During the German season 
the stars sang together. Now they sing 
and scintillate separately and on differ- 
ent nights. But one must not succumb 
to the temptation of discussing the 
faulty mechanism of the stellar system 
—an almost irresistible temptation to 
musical critics at this time of the year. 
Of far greater importance is the ques- 
tion of the future of opera itself. 


Old Problems Remain 


“Actually the problems of opera con- 
sidered as a synthetic work of art are 
still much the same as when Wagner 
and Debussy found them—and left them. 
Parry pointed out that from first to 
last the history of opera has been ‘a sort 
of struggle between the musical and the 
dramatic elements; which has resulted 
in an alternate swaying to and fro, in 
course of which at one time the musical 
material was formalized and made ar- 
tistically complete at the expense of 
dramatic truth, and at another the 
music was made subservient to the de- 
velopment of the play.’ 

“Wagner wrote reams of theory and 
preached the fusion of the arts, but as 
Dr. Dyson shrewdly observes: ‘He was 
a musician before everything, theory or 
no theory, and whenever there was real 
competition between the arts that he 
proposed to practice on equal terms, it 
was music which invariably won.’ 

“In ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ Debussy re- 
acted against the neo-Wagnerian aes- 
thetic which he believed to be a too easy 
escape from the difficulty. The charac- 
ters of ‘Pelléas et Mélisande,’ to borrow 
the composer’s own delightful phrase, 
‘are not subjected to the slavery of leit- 
motive, as a blind man is a slave to his 
poodle or his clarinet!’ The drama, in 
a word, is not drowned in music, but 
unfortunately, music becomes submerged 
in the drama. 

“Other experiments, such as Delius’s 
‘Village Romeo and Juliet’ and, a little 
later, Schénberg’s highly interesting but 
disconcerting dramatic works, ‘Erwar- 
tung’ and ‘The Lucky Hand,’ all seem to 
confirm the belief that the literary ideal 
In music is an ignis fatuus, which leads 
not to a true synthesis, but into an aes- 
thetie bog. 

“Perhaps this is one of the chief rea- 
sons why so many contemporary com- 
posers have deserted opera for the less 
literary ballet. And one must not, of 
course, overlook the obvious fact that 
although the instrumental resources of 
the composer have developed to a mar- 
velous degree of richness and variety, the 
range and power of the human voice are 
ne same as in the days of Tubal Cain. 


An Object Lesson 


“An object lesson may be taken from 
| sister art. In English painting fifty 
ears ago every picture told a story. A 
ook on composition much used by En- 
lish art students even began: ‘We use 
gures because they are characters in 
story...’ The effect on British paint- 
ng had better not be described. The 





curious may see it for themselves in 
British art galleries. 

“Opera, as an art form, like the cine- 
ma, is still expected to provide the child- 
ish pleasure of a story, a crippling lim- 
itation from which the ballet has broken 
free. Recent works like Milhaud’s ‘Le 
Train Bleu’ and Poulenc’s ‘Les Biches’ 
have no plot, no story, no literary ele- 
ment of any kind, and apparently 
even the less cultured public does not 
miss it. 

“Poulenc uses an unseen chorus in 
‘Les Biches’ as Ravel did in ‘Daphnis et 
Chloé. To many people there seems 
something delightfully irrelevant in us- 
ing the voice in ballet. 

“At the moment, opera, as a synthetic 
art form seems at a dead-end. It will 
be interesting to see if Schénberg’s sym- 
bolism and specialized pantomime, with 
its color effects, its chorus, and mimed 
roles, will break down obstacles which 
have existed as long as opera itself. 
One has doubts, because in spite of its 
daring and novelty, actually it runs 
along, and never leaves, the tram lines 
of the Wagnerian aesthetic. What opera 
needs is a genius who will initiate a 
revolution similar to that which freed 
painting from ‘representation’ and anec- 
dotage. He will not be popular in opera 
houses—those fortified posts of aesthetic 
barbarism.” 


HONOR FOUNDER OF 
CUBAN MUSIC SCHOOL 


Havana Artists in Concert 
Perform Works by 
de Blanck 


By Nena Benitez 

HAVANA, July 9.—A gala concert was 
given on June 26 in honor of Hubert de 
Blanck, former pianist and well known 
teacher, to commemorate the fortieth 
anniversary of the founding of the first 
Conservatory of Music in Cuba, known 
today as “Conservatorio Nacional de 
Musica de la Habana.” 

The program was made up of com- 
positions and a few arrangements by 
Mr. de Blanck. The Orquesta Sinfonica, 
under Gonzalo Roig, opened the concert 
with “Marcha Heroica.” ‘“Minuetto” 
and “Habanera” for violin were played 
by Mercedes Pelaez. An arrangement 
for two pianos of Lecuona’s “Malaguefia” 
and two Cuban Dances were beautifully 
given by Margot Rojas and Ernesto Le- 
cuona. 

Three songs, “La Huerfana,” “Abril” 
and “La Fuga de la Tortola,” had as 
interpreters Emma Otero and Luisa M. 
Morales, sopranos, and Rita Agostini, 
mezzo-soprano. Rosa Dirube sang an 
“Ave Maria” with orchestral accompani- 
ment and the solo part in a chorus from 
“Dinorah,” with piano and harmonium, 








the latter played by Mme. Rafaela 
Serrano. 
Virgilio Diago, violinist, gave with 


commendable taste “A la Polacca”’ from 
a Suite in A Minor and 1 Berceuse. 
Margarita Carrillo, and Lecuona played 
a Fantasy from “Robert le Diable” for 
two pianos, and Ursulina Saez Medina 
had its share with a Toccata and a Pre- 
lude by Bach-de Blanck, which she 
played most artistically. 

Margot de Blanck, daughter of the 
composer, closed the first part of the 
program with a most brilliant inter- 
pretation of her father’s “Capricho 
Cubano,” accompanied by the orchestra. 

Three ensemble numbers. attracted 
special attention. A Tarantella—in 
which Luisa Chartrand, Havana pianist, 
retired from the concert stage for some 
years, played the first piano, as a com- 
pliment to her former teacher—as well 
as the “Himno a Marti,” were written 
for seven pianos. Amelia Solberg, Lizzie 
Batet, Sara Justiz and Natalia Torroella 
were among the interpreters of the en- 
semble numbers, all being former pupils 
of Mr. de Blanck. 

An arrangement of Beethoven’s March 
from “The Ruins of Athens” for seven 
pianos and orchestra closed the concert. 

José M. Carbonell and Sanchez de 
Fuentes made speeches. Alicia Balbin 
de Silva, first pupil to join the Con- 
servatory in 1885, presented Mr. de 
Blanck with a gold medal in the name 
of his pupils, professors of the Con- 
servatory and friends, Other beautiful 
gifts presented to him were a diamond 
mounted in a platinum ring; a white 
marble statue representing “Victory” 
and a large Sévres vase. Mr. de Blanck 
was the recipient of a prolonged ovation 
accorded by the enthusiastic and appre- 
ciative audience, crowding the National 
Theater. 


Ravinia, Home of Noted Opera Artists, 
Has Added Many Roles to Répertoires 
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HICAGO, June 11.—Ravinia holds an 

especial place in the regard of its 
artists, for it is here that many of them 
have been given the opportunity to make 
their débuts in réles which have added 
luster to their répertoire. To an artist 
the opera house which has been the 
scene of a “first appearance” in a con- 


genial part is always cherished. Be- 
cause of this, Ravinia takes rank as a 
super-music school — a music _ school 
where artists of world fame, thoroughly 
routined, singers and actors of the first 
order, add to their distinction by add- 
ing to their répertoires. 

Louis Eckstein, whose care in the 
selection of artists is infinite, is equally 
anxious to give them every possible 
opportunity for the complete display of 
their talents, and one way of accomplish- 
ing this, he finds, is to present them, as 
occasion offers, in réles in which they 
have never been heard before. 

There is Rosa Raisa, for instance, 
who is acknowledged as one of the 
world’s greatest dramatic sopranos and 
whose répertoire is second to none. Yet 
Miss Raisa had never sung the title réle 
of “Madama Butterfly.” Mr. Eckstein, 
having full confidence that she would 
make a great Butterfly, wrote this part 
into her contract. His confidence was 
warranted, as Miss Raisa proved at 
Ravinia a week or so ago, when she sang 
this part for the first time. 

“Fedora in the opera of that name is 
another part in which this artist is to 
make her début in the near future,” 
said Mr. Eckstein recently. “Mario 
Basiola has already this season made 
his initial bow as Sharpless in ‘Madama 
Butterfly,’ demonstrating that the part 
is well suited to his ability as a singing- 
actor. 

“Tucrezia Bori will, during the course 
of the present season, be heard in the 
name part of Puccini’s ‘Manon Lescaut.’ 
This réle is not exactly new to her, but 
it has been five years since she sang it 
and she is lavishing every care on its 
preparation. This, it is interesting to 
note, was the last réle she sang before 
being taken ill and being ordered by her 
physicians to take a four years’ rest 
some seasons ago. 

“Giovanni Martinelli is eagerly look- 
ing forward to his first appearance in 
the title réle of ‘Andrea Chenier’,” Mr. 


Eckstein said, “Despite the fact that his 
répertoire seems almost unlimited, Mr. 
Martinelli has never sung this highly 
dramatic part and he is working out its 
every detail. He will likewise have the 
opportunity to revive a réle in which he 
has not sung for several years when 
‘Manon Lescaut’ is produced, in which 
he will be heard as Des Grieux. This 
was at one time one of his favorites, 
but he has had the chance to sing it for 
so long that he is treating it as though 
it were entirely new.” 

Two years ago Tito Schipa added 
Romeo and Fritz to his répertoire while 
singing at Ravinia. This season he will 
make his initial appearance as Wilhelm 
Meister in the revival of “Mignon” and 
he will also be heard for the first time 
as Ernesto in “Don Pasquale.” 

Mario Chamlee will have some new 
roles at Ravinia this year and he will 
also sing some which, although among 
his favorites, he has not sung before at 
Ravinia. Giuseppe Danise will add 
Renato in “The Masked Ball” to his 
répertoire, and Armand Tokatyan will 
have some new réles. 

Florence Macbeth gained many of her 
leading réles at Ravinia in seasons past; 
and Elvira de Hidalgo, one of this sea- 
son’s newcomers, will also be heard in 
some new parts. Marie Sundelius makes 
her bow as Nedda this year and Ina 
Bourskaya adds to her list rdéles in 
“Manon Lescaut” and “The Masked 
Ball.” 

“The general public,” says Mr. Eck- 
stein, “has little idea of the routine 
work, the training, the hours of re- 
hearsal which every artist, no matter 
how great he may be, must undergo at 
Ravinia. Rehearsals are just as stren- 
uous and exacting as at any winter 
opera house. This is true for the or- 
chestra as well as for the singers. 

“One of the great difficulties that 
must be faced at the beginning of a sea- 
son is that half the operas scheduled 
for production must be made ready with- 
in the first two weeks, thus being avail- 
able so that two or three new works 
may be added every week to those which 
have already been rehearsed and given. 

“But every ambitious artist is always 
glad to acquire new réles, for a début 
brings its ioys, and they are glad of the 
training this great school of opera pro- 
vides through its unusual post-graduate 
courses.” 





MALE CHORUS LEADERS 
ISSUE SONG BLUE LIST 





Associated Glee Clubs Compile Official 
Répertoire Suitable for Season’s 
Choral Programs 


As part of their information service 
to male choruses, the Associated Glee 
Clubs of America have just issued a 
list of selected compositions for men’s 
voices. This list constitutes the official 
répertuire of the Association for the 
season of 1925-1926. At the request of 
Clayton W. Old, president of the As- 
sociation, a number of male chorus con- 
ductors were asked to make each a list 
of the fifteen choral works, in their opin- 
ion, best adapted for inclusion in the 
list of some 200 compositions. 

Conductors contributing to the com- 
posite list include the following: John 
H. Houston, Mark Andrews, William 
Glover, Theodore Van Yorx, Hobart 
Smock, Clyde Aitchison, John Hyatt 
Brewer, Bruno Huhn, George H. Gart- 
lan, F. A. Riemann, E. J. A. Zeiner, 
H. T. Rodman, Archibald T. Davison, 
Frank Kasschau, Frank Sill Rogers, 
A. L. Watson, A. Hansen, Daniel 
Protheroe, Ralph Grosvenor, Ralph L. 
Baldwin and Arthur D. Woodruff. 

Any male chorus wishing to use the 
list for reference in making up its 
répertoire may obtain a copy without 
charge by applying to the Associated 
Glee Clubs of America. 

Robert Ringling, Baritone, Gives Pro- 
gram at Chicago Musical College 


CHICAGO, July 11.—Robert Ringling, 
baritone, recently announced by Herbert 
E. Johnson of the Chicago Civic Opera 
as engaged for next winter’s opera sea- 
son at the Auditorium, was heard in re- 
cital at the Chicago Musical College on 
Thursday afternoon, July 9. Mr. Ring- 
ling is coaching at the college this sum- 





mer with William Brady, under whom 
he trained and from whose studios he 
was engaged by the Munich Opera. Mr. 
Ringling sang arias from “The Barber 
of Seville” and other operas. His voice, 
which has always had unusual resonance 
and marked individuality of timbre, has 
gained immensely in beauty and rich- 
ness. Mr. Brady’s accompaniments were 
of highly interesting quality. 





Goldie Gross Completes Tour 


CHICAGO, July 11.—Goldie Gross, ’cell- 
ist, has returned to Chicago after the 
successful completion of a concert tour 
through Wisconsin. She was joint solo- 
ist on June 12 with Arthur Kraft, tenor, 
in a program given in the gold room of 
the Congress Hotel by the Columbia 
School of Music. Miss Gross has also 
been heard recently at the Ebenezer 
Lutheran Church. 


Carlos Sedano Visits Native Spain 

Carlos Sedano, violinist, has returned 
to Spain for a two months’ vacation with 
his parents before returning to America 


in the fall to fulfill the engagements 
which have been booked for him next 
season. 





PASSED AWAY 


L. F. Merriman 


HORNELL, N. Y., July 11.—Dr. L. F. 
Merriman, violinist, is dead at his home 
here at the age of sixty-seven. Dr. 
Merriman was born in Richbury, N. Y., 
and when a boy, came to Hornell with 
his parents. He played in leading or- 
chestras including the Boston Symphony. 
In Berlin, Dr. Merriman was formerly 
an associate of the Cavalier de Konstki, 
court pianist. 
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“NINTH” SYMPHONY LISTED 


Beethoven Work to Have Two Perform- 
ances in Stadium Series 


Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony which 
proved one of the most popular attrac- 
tions at the Lewisohn Stadium last 
summer, will have two performances 
there on Tuesday and Thursday _eve- 
nings next week, when Willem van Hoog- 
straten will conduct the New York Phil- 
harmonic and a chorus of 200 singers, 
recruited from the Oratorio Society and 
the Schola Cantorum by Francis B. 
Marsh. The soloists will be Ruth 
Rodgers, soprano; Irene Wilder, con- 
tralto; Charles Stratton, tenor, and 
Fraser Gange, baritone. The Symphony 
will be prefaced by Beethoven’s “Lenore” 
Overture. In case of rain, the program 
will be given in the Great Hall on City 
College. Monday evening will be devoted 
a Strauss program. 

Mr. van Hoogstraten will conclude his 
first three weeks’ on the evening of July 
26, being followed by Nicolai Sokoloff, 
conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
Mr. van Hoogstraten will return on 
Aug. 17, and will conduct the final two 
weeks in the series. 





Edna Indermaur Fulfills Engagements 


Edna Indermaur, contralto, is having 
an active summer season. She was heard 
in a program at Spring Lake, N. J., on 
July 5, and was immediately reengaged 
for another appearance on Aug. 2, She 
will go South next week, singing in 
Rockhill, S. C., on July 21. 





Fortune Gallo Returning from Europe 


Fortune Gallo, impresario of the San 
Carlo Opera Company, who sailed for 
Europe on the Leviathan on June 13, 
will return to America on the same boat 
on July 20, when he will announce his 


plans for his sixteenth annual American 
season, which will open in the Century 
Theater in New York on Sept. 21. In 
addition to his San Carlo Company, Mr. 
Gallo will inaugurate the first national 
tour of a grand opera written and com- 
posed by an American, “Alglala,” by De 
Leone. The tour will be sponsored by 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. 





Edwin Hughes’ Pupil Institutes Summer 
Piano Recital Series 


The recital series in Edwin Hughes’ 
summer master class, which includes 
pianists from California to the New 
England States, was inaugurated by 


Tilly Sper in the Hughes Studios on 
the evening of July 1. The program 
consisted of three groups, beginning 
with Schumann’s Sonata, Op. 22. This 
was followed by Brahms’ Ballade, Op. 
10, No. 2, played with understanding, 
and Schumann’s “Papillons,”’ Op. 2, in 
which the pianist brought out the con- 
trasting moods in a delightful manner. 
The closing group included Debussy’s 
“Poissons d’or,” Liszt’s Polonaise in G 
Minor, Repper’s “The Dancer in_ the 
Patio,” and Rubinstein’s Valse. Num- 
bers by Leschetizky and Chopin were 
played as encores. Miss Sper, who is 
young in years, disclosed poise and 
imagination and a considerable technical 
equipment. She was cordially applauded 
by a large-sized gathering. y. Be 





Madeleine Keltie Engaged to Pioneer 
Aviator 


Madeleine Keltie, Boston soprano, who 
has been singing with much success on 
the Continent recently, has announced 
her engagement to Clifford Harmon, 
a balloonist, pioneer American aviator, 
and horseman, according to a copyright 
dispatch from Paris by the Chicago 
Tribune to the New York Times. 


BOSTON STUDENTS ACTIVE 





New England Conservatory Tontinues 
Teaching Throughout Vacation 


Boston, July 11.—Instruction at the 


New England Conservatory is continu- 
ous throughout the vacation months. 
Alumni who are teaching, or otherwise 
occupied except during the summer sea- 
son, frequently take advantage of the 
opportunity of a few weeks’ special work 
at the Conservatory. Students from 
other institutions come to Boston to com- 
bine musical study with recreation and 
sight-seeing. Greater Boston furnishes 
a considerable group of summer pupils. 
The Federal Board students are ex- 
pected to continue with their work until 
it is finished. 

The following members of the Con- 
servatory faculty are teaching this 
summer, most of them on specified days 
of the week: Pianoforte, Charles 
Dennee, Julius Chaloff, Floyd B. Dean, 
Alfred DeVoto, Kurt Fischer, Douglas 
P. Kenney, Edwin Klahre, Stuart 
Mason, Eustace B. Rice, Frank Watson 
and Alice M. Whitehouse; voice, Charles 
Bennett, Clarence B. Shirley and Sulli- 
van A. Sargent; violin, Minot A. Beale 
and Roland Reasoner; public school 
music and orchestra conducting, Francis 
M. Findlay; harmony, Arthur M. Curry, 


Warren Storey Smith and _ Stuart 
— ; wind instruments, Stanislao 
allo. 


Special instruction on the organ is 
given at the Conservatory this summer 
by Francis Snow, organist of Trinity 
Church, this city. W. J. PARKER. 





Rosa Ponselle Goes to Lake Placid Camp 
for Work on Répertoire 
Rosa Ponselle, soprano of the Metro- 


politan, has gone to her camp on Lake 
Placid, where she will prepare the lead- 


ing soprano rdéle in Spontini’s “{[. 
Vestale,” which she will create at «he 
Metropolitan next season. In addit oy 
to her appearances at the opera, }\\iss 
Ponselle will be heard in fifty concerts 
throughout the country, beginning jy 
Montreal on Sept. 28. 
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Grace Divine and Esther Dickie Unit« j 
Enjoyable Recital 


Students at the La Forge-Bert:, »y 
studios gave the sixth concert in hp» 
summer series on the evening of Jul) 9. 
Grace Divine, contralto, who has bey, 
heard in many cities since her succes: '\)| 
début in New York, was in fine form 
and sang songs by Handel, Wolf, Griog. 
Panizza, Tchaikovsky, Delibes and ‘he 
“Robin Woman’s Song” from Cadman’: 
“Shanewis” in a highly artistic and 
satisfactory manner. She was expertly 
accompanied at the piano by Helen 
Phillips. The other artist participating 
was Esther Dickie, pianist, who brought 
a finished technic and intelligence to her 
interpretations of works by Mendels- 
sohn, Debussy, Albefiiz, Liszt, Seeboec| 
and Staub. The audience was large and 
gave the artists merited applause. 





James Price Applauded in Watertown 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., July 11.—James 
Price scored a significant success in the 
recent concert of the Watertown Musica} 
Society, given in the high school audi- 
torium under the auspices of the Muni- 
cipal Golf Club. Mr. Price made as 
fine an impression as any tenor who has 
visited Watertown in recent seasons. His 
voice is of beautiful quality and under 
fine control throughout a wide range. 
He was heard in two groups of solos 
and had to add three encores. The 
Musical Society is composed of seventy- 
five singers and, under the leadership 
of B. H. Treadwell, showed the results 
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The American Institute of Clarence Dickinson a Karl Krueger H. M. Shapiro 
° ° CONCERT ORG Ist CONDUCTOR (Late of Vi = 
Applied Music 40th season opens Organist-Director Brick Pres. Church; Temple yy . pore Studio: NH? Rivenide Dane Ty Pack 


212 West 59th St. Oct. 6, 1925 
New York City Phone Circle 5329 


Perry Averill BARITONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 215 West 9ist St., New York 
Tel. Riverside 7823 


Salvatore Avitabile 
VOICE CULTURE 
Teacher of MARION TALLEY 
Studios: Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Penn. 2634 


Ella Bachus-Behr. 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 


Louise Barnolt Grand Opera 


Mezzo-Seprane 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Placement—Diction—Repertoire 
Tues. afternoons—Suite 34, Metropolitan Op. House Studios. 
Residence Studio—148 Elm Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Mme. M. Blazejewicz-Ullman 
CONCERT PIANISTE AND TEACHER 
Studios: 51 W. 95th St., New York City 
Phone Riverside 6639 


Susan S. Boice SOPRANO 


Teacher of the Art of Singing 
Summer session, June Ist to Sept. Ist 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Trafalgar 1057 
Bessie Bowie 
COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR 
OPERA, CHURCH AND CONCERT 
65 Central Park West New York City 
Trafalgar 9269 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New Yerk 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


























Beth-el; Union Theological agminery 
Address: 412 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Pianist—Accompanist 
Ralph Douglass por or 
To Many Prominent Artists (Teaching) 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York 
(By Appointment) 
Residence Phone: Wadsworth 0900 





Philharmonic Orchestra, Los Angeles, Calif. 


"Phone Endicott 5927 





McCall Lanham qonnoert Baritene 


eacher ef Singing 
Director Veugs Devt. Chevy Ohase School, 

New York, 2498 B’way, Phone: Riv. 6569 

Studios: Wash. (Wed.) 1810 19th St., Ph. Frank. 6651 





Maestro L. S. Fabri 
Authority on Voice Education 
Complete Training for Opera 
Buropean Opportunities for Finished Students 
in Practical Grand Opera Work 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 


Mrs. Karl (J. D.) Feminger 
PIANO INSTRUCTION—Accompanist 
Studio: 143 West 103rd St., New York City 
Phone: Academy 3711 
Summer School: Westport, Conn. 


VOICE 
Fay Foster DICTION—CO ACHING 
Studio: 15 W. 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Watkins 1101 
__ Director Vocal Dept. Ogontz School, Ogonts, Pa. 


CONTRALTO 
Zoe Fulton TEACHER OF VOICE 
Head of Vocal 


ment at Glen Eden Seminary, 


tamford, 
144 West 57th Street New York 
hone Circle 8698 
Myrtie Gehl VOICE SPECIALIST 
Singing made easy. All defects eradicated. 
Lost voices restored. 
180 Claremont Ave., New York 
Morningside 4773 
Vladimir Graffman 


RUSSIAN VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
onent of L Id Auer 
Studios: Phon 

















Exp 
310 W. 95th St., e Riverside 6541 


Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches 
Member: American Acad of Teachers of Singing. 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 








May Laird Brown LYRIC DICTION 


Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


English 
1 West 89th St., New York Schuyler 0035 


Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 

471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 

Member of the —<_- Academy of Teachers of 
ng. 


Giuseppe Campanari— BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 255 West 90th Street, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Chapman-Rogers Studios 
PIANO AND VOICE 
47 West 72nd St., New York City 
"Phone Endicott 7350 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 
Voice Culture 
Prom voice placement to highest artistic finishing 


Teacher of Jocopnine Lacchese 
Studio: 294 W. 92d St., N. Y. C. Schuyler 5614 


ida Davenport 
Artiat-Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 337 West 88th St., New York City 
Phone Schuyler 6098 























Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


rthur J\, Hubbard 


Vincent 
Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Bruno Huhn— Vocal Teacher 
Voice Lessons and Coaching at Lake Placid 
Club, Essex County, N. Y., until Sept. 1. 
Breathing—correct tone production—technic 
Song and Oratorio repertoire 


Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Minna Kaufmann 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 


Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 


Harry Kaufman 
Associated with the Carl Flesch Master Class 


Curtis Institute, Phil.. as Accompanist & Coach 
Studio: 105 W. 55th St., New York. Circle 4634 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


6 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin. 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 


York. 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St.. Phone: Circle 10324 























Caroline Lowe-Hovey 

TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studios: 50 W. 67th St., New York. Endicott 9490. 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Ohickering 5681. 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 Weet 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Blanche Dingley-Mathews 


Specialist in 
Normal Training for Piano Teachers 
Steinert Bldg., 162 Boylston St., Boston 


Peter Meremblum 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Conductor of Orchestra and Dir. of Violin 
Dept., Cornish School, Seattle, Wash. 














Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
New Rochelle Studio: 69 Locust Ave. 





| Harry Reginald Spier 


Teacher of Singing 
117 W. 86th St.—Phone Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 


Charles Gilbert Spross 


ACCOMPANIST—COACH—COMPOSER 
ddress: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 
Teacher of Many Noted Singers 
Studio: 2:11 West 79th St., New York City 
Endicott 3306 


Oliver Stewart TENOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 
Studio: 137 W. 86th St., New York 
Tel. Schuyler 2729 














Mme. Laura E. Morrill 


Teacher of Singing and Speaking Voice 
Breathing a ig eg 
Studio: 148 W. 72nd St., New York 
Endicott 2118 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
Votce Oulture 
170 West 72nd St. 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Florence Otis SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 

1425 Broadway New York City 


Richard E. Parks— Basso 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio Open Entire Summer 
235 West End Ave. New York City 
‘Phone Endicott 9112 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


Edoardo Petri 
Master of Arts, Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York City 
Phone: Pennsylvania 2628 


Adele Luis Rankin ‘SOPRANO 
Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New Yor 
"Phone Pennsylvania 2634 
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Theodore Van Yorx 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios open all summer 
Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Opposite Public Library Tel. Penn. 4792 


Claude Warford 


Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 4 West 40th St., New York 
"Phone, Penn 4897 


Charles Adams White 


VOICE DEVELOPMENT—SINGING 
509 Pierce Building 
Copley Square, Boston 


Arthur Wilson 
VOICE and INTERPRETATION 
905 Boylston St., Boston 














Providence Worcester 
Lederer Bldg. Day Bldg. 
Anne Wolcott 


Teacher of Singing—Coach—Accompanist 
Graduate Student of Father Finn 
Studio: 314 W. 75th St., New York. Traf. 9107 


S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 


David Zalish 
Pianist and Pedagogue 
Appointment by mail or phone ; 
225 W. 110th St., New York Cathedral 954° 


Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 


i Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teacher 
Miss e eifer Trafalgar 43° 


309 West 78th Street 
Director Zuro Grané 

















Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Normal Course 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio, 144 East 62d St., New York 





Josiah Zuro haa §, 
Coaching and Teaching 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave 
New York City, Phones Circle 0100 or 412° 


W. Henri Zay 


SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE 
TECHNIQUE 


with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA behind then 

See ‘““‘The Practical Psychology of Voice,"" pub. © 

Schirmer, which is a Complete Vocal Method. 
Studio: 30 West 72nd St. 
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Bringing Melody’s Appeal to All Men 
Is ‘Task of Community Music Worker 


petit 
[Continued from page 11] 





It is the teacher of music, whether he 
e in an obscure hamlet or a roaring 
etropolis, Who can, more than any 
her agency, turn this basic force into 
- best channels. This may be done not 
~ concentrating his energies entirely 
son the production of virtuosity, but 
y helping to draw together those ele- 
‘ents in a community or in his own 
lass less fitted for solo performances, 
nd producing from their combined 
forts the best that it is in them to give. 
The best that communal effort has to 
fer is no little thing. For example, in 
e unison singing of a great community 
horus of untrained voices there is a 
hrill, a tone quality, an emotion pro- 
undity and even possibility of nuance 
hat the greatest soloists or smaller en- 
embles, however finely trained, can not 


produce. 


“Fostering the Communal Idea” 


It would be my plea to the teachers of 
America that a portion of their time be 
evoted to fostering the communal idea, 
9 see to it that the inarticulate mass 
be given the opportunity of satisfying 
s musical urge. Get them into the open 


Bspaces (every city and hamlet has such) 


+ ()UNCNUUQULOUAQOUOOOUAOUOEEAOGOUOUUEOEOGOOOOODETESUOOUOTEAEGHAOOOOUEOOAAAOOUU TTA AAGH OU AEALH EAE ANE 


and let them sing the songs that they 
know. You will see in time, as I have 
seen, their tastes develop. You will even 
see their social manners improve. 

The piano teacher who encourages it 
will have more and better piano pupils, 
the violin teacher more and better vio- 
lin pupils, and so all along the line. For 
the more intimately the music teacher 
identifies himself with the “spare time” 
activities of his community and with its 
daily life, the more the need of his ser- 
vices is felt. 

I had the good fortune to hear a 
chorus of 500 voices from the Pitts- 
burgh High Schools sing Harvey B. 
Gaul’s stirring setting of Walt Whit- 
man’s “I Hear America Singing” at the 
latest public school music festival in 
that city. There seemed to be something 
prophetic about it. It seemed to affirm 
that we are beginning to reach out in 
the right direction. It seemed to offer 
assurance that the great bulk of the 
people is beginning to feel the urge of 
spontaneous music. It implied that those 
who have worked to establish a broad 
and firm base on which to rest an im- 
posing musical superstructure of artists 
and composers have not, thus far at 
least, devoted themselves to this cause 
in vain. 





BALTIMORE EVENTS 


\ther Programs Include Ap- 
pearances of Solo 
Performers 


By Franz C. Bornschein 

BALTIMORE, July 11.—The High School 
‘horus and Orchestra, under John De- 
feus, supervisor of music, closed the 
chool term with a creditable presenta- 
ion of Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” in the 
ric recently. The chorus was assist- 
bd by Edna Burhenn, soprano; Florence 
Johnson, contralto; Girard Chestnut, 
enor, and Walter Linthicum, baritone. 
The Johns Hopkins Orchestra, Charles 
1. Bochau, conductor, closed its season 
pt Gilman Hall, playing a program 
which marked the final exercises at the 
Johns Hopkins University. Loretta Lee, 
oprano, was the soloist. Sarah Finkel- 
tein, violinist, played the Bach-Gounod 
Ave Maria with orchestra. Gustave 
strube, local composer, was given repre- 
entation with his overture “An Aca- 
emic Epilogue.” 

Pupils of the Maryland School for the 
Blind appeared in the closing recital of 





GIVEN BY STUDENTS 


the season at Newcomer Hall, Overlea, 
recently, and gave a program which re- 
flected the high standard of the music 
department under the direction of 
Charles H. Bochau. 

The curriculum of the Peabody Con- 
servatory Summer School shows a rec- 
ord attendance, the schedule having over 
500 lessons for the week. Joan C. Van 
Hulstyn, violinist, and Louis Robert, or- 
ganist, appeared in.a joint recital of 
the series, which was opened by Austin 
Conradi, pianist. 

Gustav Klemm and Robert Garland 
have collaborated as composer and poet 
in an attractive piece of a semi-popular 
77 It is called “An Annapolis Lulla- 
A 
The Orpheus Quartet, a group of 
singers under John Wilbourn, tenor, 
will appear at the Century Theater and 
at the Rialto in Washington, after their 
Baltimore engagement. 

Margaret Ingle, organist, gave a re- 
cital at Memorial Church recently with 
the assistance of Edith Clark, contralto, 
an attractive program, including works 
by Dubois, Rheinberger, Bonnet, and 
Barnby, was presented. 

The pupils of the Ness Music School 
gave a recital recently in Stieff Hall. 





assell Conservatory Gives Final Concert 
in Brooklyn High School 


The Hassell Conservatory in Brooklyn 
gave its final students’ concert of the 


eason in the auditorium of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton High School on the eve- 
ing of June 23. The program included 
mumbers by Chopin, Paderewski, Mac- 
Dowell, Saint-Saéns, Chaminade, Bohm, 
“\achmaninoff, Mendelssohn, Griffes, De- 
Hussy, Rubinstein, Sarasate and others 


#nd was given by Ruth Chess, Evelyn 
Levine, Agnes Miles, Estelle Weinberg, 


Marj orie Powers, Alfred Scharbius, 
Mamie Strassberg, Rebecca Moisewitsch, 
Beatrice Orenstein, Abie Ganz, Marie 


elissing, Maria Laudanno, Katherine 
Walsh, Adele Badenhop, Natalie 

chlessel, Dora Sazoff, Beatrice Schussel, 
William Sedgwick, Nessa Orlinger, 


‘uth Sturm, Frederick Rosen, Hanna 
Steinberg, Harold Oliver, Nellie Mundy, 
‘rank Rehman, Katie Oken and Pauline 
Vocquelet. The students were assisted 
y the Stuyvesant Community Orches- 


fra, with which Mr. Hassell appeared in 


\eolian Hall concert on June 26. 





Boston Violinists Heard 
Boston, July 11—H. Dana Strother, 


FSsistant musical director and supervisor 


488 violin instruction in the Boston 


Fools, presented some 250 violinists in 


cert at the Lowell School on the 
ig of June 19. 





‘hree numbers on the Erie, Pa., con- 
‘'. course have been contracted for 
Ethel Legin- 
ee vill give a piano recital on Oct. 5, 
na Marie Sundelius and the Cherniav- 
‘Y trio will be heard later in the season. 


Diapason Class Holds Anniversary in 
Morristown, Ind. 


MORRISTOWN, IND., July 11.—One of 
the oldest and most unique singing or- 
ganizations in Indiana observed its an- 


niversary here recently. This is the 
Diapason Class, organized in 1839. It 
was first known as the Missouri Har- 
mony Singers’ Class. The president is 
Theodore Hargrove of Greenfield; W. S. 
Handy, Indianapolis, is vice-president, 
and Florence Rock of Morristown is 
secretary. Solos at the anniversary 
meeting were given by Mrs. Carl Sieber, 
Indianapolis, and Earl Haymond, Wal- 
dron. The class singing of folk-songs 
was led by Mr. Hargrove. Readings 
were given by Ida Spurrier of Rushville. 
H. EUGENE HALL. 





Quincy Hears Pupils’ Piano Recital 

Quincy, MAss., July 11.— Frank 
Wrigley, teacher of the piano, on the 
evening of June 29 presented his pupils 
in their annual recital. The Junior 
High School Hall was filled with music 
lovers who were generous in their ap- 
plause of the young artists’ work. The 
pupils were assisted by Elliot Bowker, 
tenor, and Millie Dexter, ’cellist, accom- 
panied by Rennie Dexter. Doris McKim, 
Mr. Wrigley’s graduate pupil, now 
studying with Heinrich Gebhard, piayed 
with artistry compositions by Liszt, 
Weber and Dett. The following pupils 
performed: Robert Bramhall, Helen 
Stewart, Lillian Pearce, Rydon Skinner, 
Helen Pinkham, Edna Carter, Gertrude 
Mahon, Ruth Gesner, Thelma Good, Carl 
Peterson, Betty Hollis, Wilkins Harlow, 
Corinne Peterson, Mildred and Corinne 


Ekblom, Evelyn Peterson, Beatrice 
Irwin, Irene ee Arthur Phillips, 
Alph Peterson, Marjorie Lane and David 


Macintosh. W. J. PARKER. 


BADEN-BADEN OPERA 
BOOKED FOR PARIS 


Stransky Plans to Repeat 
Festival Performances 
in France 


Paris, July 10.—Josef Stransky will 
take the personnel of the Baden-Baden 
Mozart Festival to Paris for a Septem- 
ber season of opera, according to a state- 
ment made by the former conductor of the 
New York State Symphony to the Paris 
Herald. He said that negotiations for 
bringing the entire representation to 
Paris were almost complete, and that the 
details of the project would be an- 
nounced soon. 

“While ‘Cosi Fan Tutte’ and ‘The 
Elopement from the Seraglio’ will be in- 
trusted to a German cast,” said Mr. 
Stransky, “American, French and Eng- 


lish singers will participate in the three 
other operas of the Festival. ‘Don Gio- 
vanni’ will be given with Frank Egenieff 
in the title réle, Clytie Hine of the 
British National Opera will sing Donna 
Anna, Raymond Delaunois, of the Met- 
ropolitan, will be Zerlina, and George 
Meador, also of the Metropolitan, will 
be Don Ottario. Helen Kanders, of New 
York, will sing Donna Elvira, Domenico 
Spada, of Rome, will sing Mesetto and 
Edouard Lankow, of the Chicago Opera, 
is to take the part of the Comthur. 

“Edward Lankow will also be Sarastro 
in ‘The Magic Flute.’ In this opera 
Lucille Chalfont, who has lately been so 
successful here in Paris, will sing the 
part of the Queen of the Night. George 
Meador and Editha Fleischer, recently 
engaged for the Metropolitan, will also 
be in the cast. ‘The Marriage of Figaro’ 
will be given with Lattemann, Egenieff, 
Fleischer, Delaunois and Kander in the 
leading parts, while I will have the plea- 
sure of leading. Prominent conductors 
will be in the chair for the other per- 
formances, 

“Great preparations are being made as 
far as the mise-en-scéne, orchestra and 
rehearsals are concerned. I believe that 
that music-lovers .here will enjoy our 
Paris visit, for the personnel is to be 
practically the same as at Baden-Baden,” 
Mr. Stransky concluded. 

The Baden-Baden Festival will last 
from Aug. 14 to Sept. 1, and the Paris 
program is being planned for the first 
part of September. 











New Supervisor Appointed for Wichita 
Schools 


WICcHITA, KAN., July 11.—At the latest 
meeting of the board of education of the 
Wichita city schools, Raymond Hunt, 
who has been for the last two years 
connected with the public schools of the 
city as teacher of music, was elected to 
fill the position of supervisor made va- 
cant by the recent death of Jessie L. 
Clark. The Fairmount College conser- 
vatory of music gave a recital in its 
down-town studio on a recent Tuesday 
night. The following students appeared: 
Virginia Catlin, Ruth McCormick, Na- 
talie Ring, Maxene Lewis, Lela Hall, 
Virginia Alford, Jack Harkey, Margaret 
Cramer, Anita Brown, Mrs. John Drake, 
Bernardine Krause. T. L. KREBs. 


Seattle Musicians Give Programs 


SEATTLE, July 11.—The last few weeks 
have witnessed a number of programs 
that have marked the completion of the 
season’s study. Among those whose 


pupils were heard are Louise Van Ogle, 
Van Harlingen School of Music, Esther 
Lee Ayers, Risegari School of Music, 
Mrs. A. F. Venino, Mrs. W. H. Ogle, 
Sara K. Yeagley, Sadie V. Mossman, F. 
Howard Plummer, Gladys ~- Bezeau 
Phillips, Mary Louise Weeks, Helen 
Frazee Burton, Mary J. Cassel, Gladys 
H. Wheeler, Pearl E. McDonald, Maude 
E. Woodrow and Ethel Gordon. 
DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG. 





Francis Macmillen will give a violin 
recital in St. Louis, on Nov. 12, under 
the local management of Elizabeth 
Cueny. 


OPERA FOR ST. LOUIS’ 
NEW AMPHITHEATER 


“Hansel” Production Planned 
—Civie Forces in “Pinafore” 


and “Cavalleria” 
By Herbert W. Cost 

St. Louis, July 13.—Amid the plaudits 
of thousands of citizens and visitors, the 
second week of the new Garden Theater, 
St. Louis’ latest al fresco opera-music- 
drama enterprise, opened tonight. The 
beauties of the surroundings, together 
with the superbly authentic perform- 
ance of the Greek tragedy, “Electra,” 
by Sophocles, by the Margaret Anglin 
Company, has evoked unbounded enthu- 
siasm—marked on the first evening by 
the cheers of the audience of 2,500. 

Particular admiration has been be- 
stowed on the incidental music, the 
choral work and the orchestral handling 
under the direction of William A. Par- 
son. Ellis Levy, assistant concertmaster 
of the St. Louis Symphony, was selected 
as the concertmaster for the Garden 
Theater orchestra, which includes as 
members men who are either in the Sym- 
phony ensemble now or at one time were 
associated with the organization. Two 
out-of-town players appear among the 
roster, Oliver Burger of Boston, a 
former solo harpist with the San Carlo 
Opera Company, and Michel Vergatti of 
San Antonio, one of the brass section. 

Beginning July 20 to August 1 the 
Garden Theater will present Humper- 
dinck’s opera, “Hansel und Gretel,” with 
the principal parts sung by artists in- 
cluding members of the Metropolitan 
Opera and the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany. The name parts have been 
allotted to Edith Orens and Helen Derz- 
bach, both from the latter organization. 
Opportunity will be offered for some new 
and unique lighting effects, which have 
already caused widespread interest. 

Several changes in the cast of the St. 
Louis Municipal Opera were announced 
a few days ago, to become effective the 
week beginning July 13. For the rdle 
of Josephine in “H. M. S. Pinafore,” the 
Gilbert and Sullivan classic, presented 
as a double bill with Mascagni’s “Caval- 
leria Rusticana”’ for the eighth week 
of the season, the Association has en- 
gaged Ethel Walker, Australian soprano. 
Miss Walker sang in St. Louis last fall 
with the De Wolf Hopper Opera Com- 
pany. She is a pupil of Dame Nellie 
Melba and made her professional début 
in America in a spectacular presentation 
of “The Maid of the Mountains.” In 
Australia she was prima donna with the 
Williamson Opera Company. 

The réle of Turiddu in “Cavalleria” 
was given to Walter Wheatley, tenor, 
who makes his first appearance before 
St. Louis audiences this week. James 
Stevens, Municipal Opera baritone dur- 
ing the 1921 and 1922 seasons, and one 
of the most popular singers heard in the 
local seasons, returned to the city from 
his home at Medford, Ore., to take the 
part of Captain Corcoran in “Pinafore.” 

Eleanor Henry, who has had the in- 
genue parts with the Forest Park Opera 
Company this season and has made a 
favorable impression, has returned to 
the East to prepare for the Fall musical 
season. 

Chorus rehearsals for the coming 
grand opera festival to be managed by 
Guy Golterman at the Municipal Thea- 
ter in August and September are now 
under way. Isaac Van Grove, of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company and one 
of the three conductors engaged for the 
season, will have direction of the chorus 
preparations. 

The works to be presented include 
“Carmen,” “Aida,” “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and one act of a new opera, “The 
Music Robber.” which has a score in 
American musical idiom and rhythms by 
Isaac Van Grove. The book of the latter 
is by Richard L. Stokes of St. Louis. 
This will be combined with “Cavalleria” 
as a double bill. On the evenings when 
the new opera is not sung, a program of 
ballet divertissements will be given. 

One of the singers during these per- 
formances is to make her first American 
appearance — Rhea _ Toniolo, mezzo- 
soprano, who will sing the title réles in 
“Carmen” and “Aida.” Her career up 
to this time has been made in Italy and 
South America. 





All the material in MusIcAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Ganna Walska May Take Over 
Budapest Opera 


ANNA WALSKA, after hav- 

ing prepared to finance a 
musical comedy in Paris, has now 
turned to Budapest as a field for 
enterprise, according to a Huhn- 
garian dispatch to New York 
Variety. The report is that Mme. 
Walska may lease the famous old 
Royal Opera House as the domicile 
for an opera company which she 
intends to head. The dispatch 
states further that Mme. Walska 
plans not only to give opera in 
Budapest, but to arrange a tour 
for the company throughout the 
larger cities of France and Ger- 
many. 


ASHEVILLE AGAIN 
PLANS OPERA FETE 


San Carlo Forces to Give 
August Series, Aided 
by Ballet Corps 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 11.—Prepara- 
tions for the second summer season of 
grand opera, to be presented by Fortune 
Gallo’s San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany as the feature of the summer music 
festival, are now under way here. A 
week of opera at the City Auditorium 
will begin on Aug. 10 and will be the 
only pre-season engagement of the San 
Carlo organization before it opens its 
New York season at the Century Theater 
on Sept. 21. 

Changing the customary procedure of 
giving the music festival in other forms, 
the Asheville Music Festival Association 
last summer presented the Gallo organ- 


ization with such success financially and 
artistically as to cause a demand for a 
return of the opera this year. The en- 
tire San Carlo company, with the full 
equipment and augmented by a number 
of noted guest artists, will go to Ashe- 
ville by special train from New York, 
returning at the conclusion of the special 
engagement. 

An added feature of the season here 
this year will be the appearance of the 
Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet, which did not 
accompany the San Carlo organization 
last summer. Special divertissements 
have been arranged for the week here. 
The ballet company, which has recently 
returned from an engagement in various 
cities in Mexico, has been specially re- 
organized for the 1925-26 season. 

Another novelty to be given here in 
connection with the opera season will be 
two performances of operas in English, 
both at matinée performances. For the 
Wednesday matinée “Hansel and Gretel” 
will be given, and at the Saturday mati- 
née “Martha” will be sung—both in 
English. 

Of the eight operas on the schedule 
only three were given here last season, 
and these are being repeated by popular 
demand. The week’s répertoire will con- 
sist of “Tosca,” “Traviata,” “Hansel and 
Gretel,” “Faust,” “Bohéme,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Martha” and “Trovatore.” The artists 
to sing here include Bianca Saroya, 
Josevhine Lucchese, Stella DeMette, Olga 
Kargau, Bernice Schalker, Manuel Sal- 
azar, Demetrio Onofrei, Mario Valle. 
Giuseppe Interrante, Natale Cervi, Henri 
Scott and several others, to be announced 
upon Mr. Gallo’s return from abroad. 

Henri Scott, American bass, was spe- 
cially engaged for the Asheville season 
by Mr. Gallo, who will also introduce 
several new artists from abroad with 
whom he has recently signed contracts. 

More interest throughout the South 
has been shown in the coming opera sea- 
son here than ever before. The staff 
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Mrs. Edward A. Deeds Chosen to Head 
Federated Music Clubs’ Opera ““Drive’’ 
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Mrs. Edward A. Deeds 


AYTON, OHIO, July 11.—The head 

of the American opera activities of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
for the next two years will be Mrs. Ed- 
ward A. Deeds of this city. The appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Deeds to this important 
post has just been announced by Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, newly elected 
president of the Federation. 

Mrs. Deeds will have charge of the 
campaign for sponsoring the perform- 
ances of native operas, which the organ- 
ization has announced. She will assist 
in the production and support of the 
American opera “Alglala,” based on an 
Indian tale, with music by Francesco De 
Leone of Akron and libretto by Cecil 
Fanning, well-known baritone, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

The National Federation of Music 
Clubs is sponsoring a tour of thirty per- 


formances of this opera in the leading 
cities of the United States. The entire 
cast will be composed of American 
artists. 

Mrs. Deeds is well known for her 
work as music patron. She is enthu- 
siastic for the cause of American opera 
performed by native singers, although 
she has been a patron of opera in many 
capitals of Europe and South America. 

The new head of Federation opera 
activities is the wife of Colonel Edward 
A. Deeds of this city, an officer of the 
General Motors Corporation, and him- 
self a music-lover and benefactor of 
education. Colonel Deeds’ most recent 
benefaction was his gift of an athletic 
field valued at $1,000,000 to Dennison 
University. 

Testifying to Col. and Mrs. Deeds’ 
love of music is the magnificent organ 
> their home at Moraine Farm in this 
city. 





of workers in charge of the subscription 
list report that from distant parts of the 
State and from other nearby ones 
reservations are coming in with greater 
volume than last year, which was the 
first opera season given in this city. 
Asheville holds the unique position of 
being a combined winter and summer 
resort, attracting the visitors from the 
Northern States during the winter 
months and entertaining equally as many 
persons from the far South, who go to 
the mountains there for their summer 
respite from the heat of the Gulf 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





cities. The annual summer festival 


has become one of the attracting fea- 
tures of Asheville to countless numbers 
of music-lovers throughout the South. 


all 
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Tax Question Hangs on Si. |¢ 
of “Fledermaus” 


IENNA, June 27.—Is 16 

“Fledermaus” of Joha..y 
Strauss a comic opera or ay | 
operetta? The question s 
rather hairsplitting, one of hist 
and pedantic value rather tha: 
material and vital significa 
However, the decision will soo: 
made in court. And a consider. }|. 
difference of money in taxes (¢. 
pends on the outcome. The Bun. «s. 
theater, formerly the Burg T!} «2. 
ter, says “Fledermaus” is a co jc 
opera and should be taxed acc: :(. 
ingly. The municipal authori ics 
say it is an operetta, in the s 
class with musical comedy. 
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MORE THAN ESTATE 


Will of Edward Siedle Leaves 
All to Widow and 
Son 


When Surrogate O’Brien fixed the in. 
heritance tax on the estate of Victor 
Herbert, composer, at $762 last Monday 
it was discovered that, while the ne 
estate was $58,156, it was not suflicient 
to pay the bequests in full. According 
to the surrogate’s order, it is shown tha 
Terese Herbert, the composer’s widovy, 
229 Park Avenue, New York, receives 
$39,000 in real estate, $4,392 in personal 
effects $11,554 in bank deposits and a 


] 


third interest in copyrights and musical 
works. Her share in the copyrights and 
musical works was appraised at $5,{)0)j, 
but because the bequests were abated 
due to the smallness of the estate, the 
amount is fixed at only $683. The con- 
poser left a two-thirds interest in his 
musical works to his daughter, Ella, ap- 
praised at $11,812, but she receives only 
$1,367. A $10,000 bequest to Clifford 
Herbert, a son, is abated to $1,157. The 
gross estate of $94,194 was reduced by 
debts and administration and funeral 
expenses. The real estate was at #2l 
West 108th Street. 

The will of Edward Siedle, technical 
director of properties and scenery at the 
Metropolitan Opera House for thirty 
years, who died at Fairfield, Conn. 
March 30 last, was admitted to probate 
in the Surrogate’s Court. The will di- 
rects his estate, estimated at $10,000 in 
personality, after all debts are paid, to 
be divided as follows: Helen H. Siedle, 
widow, of 218 West Fifty-ninth Street, 
who is also the executrix, the residue; 
Edward V. Siedle, son, of Rye, N. } 
$1,000. The will was executed on Marci 
11 last and was witnessed by Thomas 
Hillary and Henry L. Rupert. 








Kirksville Will Hold Festival 


KIRKSVILLE, Mo., July 11.—Prepar 
tions are under way for the Sixth A! 
nual Festival of Music and Drama at te 
Kirksville State Teachers’ College. The 
Dramatic Club will present “Le Boul 


geois Gentilhomme” on July 17. Theg 


music department will give “Maritana 
on July 31. Rehearsals are under w4); 
elaborate costumes are being fashionet 
and new scenery is being constructed. 
The production of “Maritana” will 
clude 110 persons. PAUL J. PIRMANN. 
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PIANOS 





Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Piano»s 
Manufactured by 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 
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BushsLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 
Players with 
all-metal action 





An Artistic Triump 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, York.Pay 
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